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PREFACE 


This  book  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  effort  of  a 
learned  person  to  instruct  the  ignorant.  Rather  is  it  an 
attempt  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  certain  things 
which  the  writer  admits  he  understands  very  imperfectly 
himself  Yet  I  cannot  but  earnestly  hope  (though  this 
seems  very  presumptuous)  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
these  pages  may  be  of  some  real  service,  however  small, 
in  aiding  the  true  development  of  the  Church.  A 
philosophy  of  Anglicanism  is  much  to  be  desired. 
When  it  comes  to  be  written  may  these  chapters  be  of 
some  little  use,  in  spite  of  their  popular  character  and 
many  insufficiencies.  I  fear  that  the  keener  members 
of  all  the  theological  parties  will  strongly  disapprove, 
some  of  some  passages  in  them  and  others  of  others.  I 
would  ask  such  readers  to  think  most  about  those 
points  which  may,  perhaps,  be  profitable,  and  not  too 
much  about  those  which  are  more  striking  or  unpardon- 
able. Personally,  I  think  I  am  quite  open  to  conviction, 
and  should  be  glad  to  receive  criticism  or  instruction 
from  any  person  who  would  like  to  communicate  with 
me. 

Hollywood  House, 

Wimbledon  Common. 

221587 
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PART  I.     CRITICAL 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCH  PARTIES 


INTRODUCTION 

§  I.  There  are  few  things  which  appear  at  first  sight 
so  inconsistent,  few  things  that  are  outwardly  so  self- 
contradictory,  as  the  Church  of  England.  The  most 
opposite  accounts  are  given  of  it  by  its  own  adherents. 
Its  various  schools  of  thought  often  show  themselves 
bitterly  hostile  to  one  another.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
the  majority  of  Anglicans  have  such  a  dogged  faith  in 
a  unity  supposed  to  be  underlying  all  their  differences  ? 
What  vague  conviction  is  it  in  the  back  of  our  minds 
that  makes  the  appeal  to  logic  and  consistency  often 
ring  so  hollow  to  us  ?  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
"  principles  are  wont  to  assert  themselves,  in  thought  as 
in  action,  before  they  are  distinctly  apprehended."  ^     And 

^J.  B,  Stallo,  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics,^,  i6. 
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it :  oitep/. 'Iseemr. ,  F.s  though  the  Church  of  England 
were  instinctively  acting  upon  principles  which  it  had 
not,  indeed,  distinctly  apprehended,  but  of  which,  never- 
theless, it  seems,  as  a  whole,  vaguely  aware.  But  these 
principles  are  now  gradually  working  themselves  out 
and  demanding  recognition.  And  the  development 
will  be  no  mere  blind  or  chance  one.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  enough  in  the  facts  to  v/arrant  our 
believing  that  God  is  really  leading  us,  and  that  a  real 
evolution  of  a  higher  type  of  Church  life  is  taking  place 
in  our  midst. 

§  2.  It  is  our  part  to  cooperate.  We  must  first,  how- 
ever, prove  ourselves  capable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  principal  facts  displayed  by  the  various 
forms  of  Anglicanism  at  the  present  day.  Differences 
within  the  English  Church  must  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  history  has  as  yet  given  it  only  alter- 
natives between  views,  to  none  of  which  it  could  commit 
itself  wholly.  It  has  been  possible  for  it  to  realise  its 
various  aspects  only  by  means  of  parties,  or  in  succession. 
And  if  any  unification  or  fresh  development  of  Anglican 
thought  is  at  present  probable,  it  must  depend  upon  the 
inherent  possibilities  of  the  various  Church  parties 
already  existing,  the  best  elements  in  which  can  be 
discovered  only  by  a  study  which  is  sympathetic. 

If  we  are  ready  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  ideas 
held  by  others,  may  it  not  be  because  we  have  gone 
such  a  very  little  way  below  the  surface  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  that  we  have  not  any  suspicion  of  how 
much  there  may  be  in  it  which  is  not  covered  by  our 
own  idea  of  it  ?  It  argues  a  feeble  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  godliness  to  imagine  that  we  have  grasped  the  whole 
of  it — grasped  it  so  completely  that  there  can  not  possibly 
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be  any  aspect  of  it  which  an  opponent  may  have  got 
hold  of  better  than  we  have  ourselves.  There  is  special 
need  for  us  to-day  to  apply  these  considerations  to  our 
criticism  of  things  called  "  Catholic  "  by  some  and  "  ritua- 
listic "  by  others.  When  we  follow  the  course  of  contro- 
versy I  think  many  of  us  have  a  feeling  that  neither  side 
usually  does  justice  either  to  itself  or  to  the  other  party. 
The  formulas  employed  do  not  give  the  other  side  a  true 
idea  of  the  religion  of  those  who  employ  them.  This 
seems  to  be  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  High 
Church  doctrines.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
must  be  something  more  in  Catholicism  than  has  yet 
been  expressed  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  Protestants. 
We  sometimes  get  the  impression  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  intuition,  of  a  wonderful  ideal,  at  the  back  of 
Catholic  theology  which  gives  life  and  meaning  to  all 
its  rites  and  doctrines,  but  which  is  not  literally  identical 
with  any  or  with  all  of  them.  High  Churchmen  appear 
to  find  the  profoundest  meaning  hidden  under  doctrines 
which,  taken  in  their  baldest  and  most  literal  sense,  are 
dead  and  mechanical  enongh.  We  feel  we  do  not 
properly  understand  what  is  really  meant.  Yet  the 
perusal  of  High  Church  literature  does  not,  as  a  rule 
help  one  much.  One  reads,  but  fails  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  what  is  Vv-ritten,  and  soon  forgets.  From  one's 
own  to  one's  opponent's  point  of  view  it  is  too  great  a 
step.  One  can  criticize  his  conclusions,  but  one  cannot 
get  into  touch  with  the  inspiration  that  underlies  them. 

§  3.  Perhaps  our  method  of  study  is  at  fault.  In  such 
questions  as  these,  to  take  what  we  think  is  our  opponents' 
view,  and  place  it  for  dispassionate  comparison  beside 
our  own,  will  almost  always  result  in  our  being  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  its  insuf^ciency  and  absurdity. 
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Is  it  not  a  point  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  valuable 
element  in  an  opponent's  views,  at  any  rate  provisionally, 
on  the  lines  of  our  own  philosophy,  and  not  according 
to  what  we  imagine  his  to  be  ?  Otherwise,  even  if  the 
inquirer  were  fair-minded  enough  to  read  books  in  support 
of  those  views,  it  is  still  very  probable  that  he  would  not 
understand  them  in  the  end,  because  they  would  be 
based  upon  a  method  of  thinking  so  very  different  from 
his  own.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  he  first  tried  to  put 
himself  into  qualified  sympathy,  at  least  with  the  general 
idea  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  by  approaching  it  in  his 
own  way  and  employing  his  own  categories  of  thought? 
After  he  had  in  this  way  made  some  progress,  or  failed 
to  make  it,  he  could  ask  himself  whether  his  opponent's 
categories  were  not  perhaps  more  adequate  than  his  own 
after  all.  In  approaching  the  study  of  any  religious 
belief,  the  first  step  is  to  assume  it  to  be  in  some  sense 
true ;  the  next  step,  to  ask  ourselves  in  what  sense  it  is 
true.  A  possible  disadvantage  of  this  method  of  study 
is  the  danger  of  its  leading  to  a  large  number  of  shallow 
explanations  of  deep  and  spiritual  things.  But  however 
imperfect  the  conclusions  generally  reached  might  be, 
the  great  gain  of  such  a  method  is  that  one  is  then 
trying  to  approach  theological  questions  in  the  right 
spirit  of  theology.  "  The  temper  of  theology,"  says 
Canon  Gore,  "  should  be  one  of  appreciation."  In  this 
way  we  can  argue  with  ourselves  experimentally  about 
any  hard  doctrine,  to  see  what  good  we  can  find  in  it. 
And,  although  we  may  not  accept  it  after  all,  yet,  by 
seeking  to  study  it  appreciatively,  we  should  have  gained 
far  more  ourselves  in  spiritual  understanding,  and  the 
Church  in  harmony,  than  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
we  had  from  the  first  adopted  a  more  purely  critical 
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attitude.  How  many  of  us,  for  instance,  have  been 
appreciative  enough  to  have  found  any  of  the  strains  of 
true  religious  feeling  in  the  most  extreme  doctrine  of 
determinism,  in  the  way  that  Browning  did  in  his 
"Johannes  Agricola  in  Meditation,"  or  Mr.  Kipling  in 
his  "  Question  "  in  "  The  Seven  Seas  ? " 

Above  all,  let  us  avoid  testing  the  religious  convictions 
of  others  by  applying  to  them  some  "determinative 
idea,"  whether  it  be  our  idea  of  God,  or  of  revelation,  or 
of  faith,  or  any  other  favourite  idea  we  may  have.  It  is  a 
poor  proceeding,  sure  to  result  in  chop-logic.  Surely  we 
get  deeper  by  open-minded  observation  and  by  trying 
to  appreciate  all  we  see,  than  we  should  by  deducing 
imaginary  consequences  from  some  general  conception. 
Our  religious  philosophy  must  be  based  on  observation, 
and  our  observation  must  be  sympathetic. 

The  positions  maintained  in  the  following  paragraphs 
have  been,  I  believe,  in  the  main  reached  by  attempting 
to  pursue  the  method  here  advocated,  however  slight 
the  success  may  seem  to  be.  They  are  naturally  inade- 
quate, and  lay  no  claim  to  any  profundity,  or  wide 
knowledge.  It  is,  however,  a  question  of  method  quite 
as  much  as  of  the  particular  conclusions  arrived  at.  I 
am  not  discussing  the  methods  of  scientific  theology, 
about  which  I  should  not  be  competent  to  speak.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  methods  by  which  more  or  less  educated, 
but  theologically  insufficient  Churchmen,  whether  clergy- 
men, laymen,  or  journalists,  might  profitably  study  those 
controversial  questions  about  which  they  will  in  any  case 
express  their  opinion. 


CHAPTER  I 

ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 

§  4.  What  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
High  Church  type  of  Christianity?  If,  in  trying  to 
answer  this  question  we  were  to  fix  upon  what  appeared 
to  us  the  most  prominent  features  of  Anglo-Cathoh'c 
worship,  and  framed  our  answer  accordingly,  it  is  very 
probable  that  we  should  be  much  mistaken,  for  the  most 
prominent  and  the  most  fundamental  characteristics  of 
any  given  type  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  same. 
Yet  it  is  the  most  noticeable  rather  than  the  most  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  Catholicism,  its  outward  aspect 
rather  than  upon  its  secret  springs,  upon  which  Pro- 
testant criticism  is  wont  to  fasten,  and  upon  which  it 
frames  its  conception  of  what  Catholicism  is.  Thus  to 
say  that  the  chief  point  about  Catholicism  is  a  desire  to 
please  the  senses  by  grand  ritual  and  other  sensuous 
accompaniments  of  divine  service  would  evidently  be  a 
conclusion  of  this  superficial  kind,  based  entirely  upon 
the  impression  which  the  outward  side  of  Catholic 
w^orship  made  upon  the  onlooker.  It  would  be  sufficient 
answer  to  point  out  that  primitive  Catholicism  w^as  not 
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ritualistic,^  and  that  neither,  originally,  was  the  Oxford 
movement.  Another  will  declare  that  Catholicism  is 
essentially  a  religion  of  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the 
place  of  the  true  religion  of  the  heart.  Such  a  person 
seldom  stops  to  inquire : — Do  I  mean  that  Catholicism 
is  for  some  reason  in  the  habit  of  employing  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  ?  Or  do  I  mean 
that  Catholicism  actually  consists  in  a  senseless  tendency 
to  go  through  forms  and  ceremonies  for  no  particular 
reason  ?  What  are  the  religious  motives  for  such 
practices  ?  Or  if  we  do  ask  ourselves  such  questions,  do 
we  not  usually  simply  try  to  iJiink  of  an  answer,  i.e.  to 
imagine  a  reason  that  seems  to  us  in  our  present  state  of 
mind  probable  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  talk  to  the 
best  people  that  we  know  who  have  become  High 
Churchmen  and  try  to  discover  what  it  is  that  has 
influenced  tJiein  ? 

§  5.  I  think  we  shall  usually  find  that  it  is  the 
reverence  of  Anglo-Catholic  services  which  has  attracted 
such  people.  Worship  seems  to  come  to  them  as  a  new 
idea,  and  the  services  which  they  formerly  attended  begin 
to  appear  in  comparison  formal  and  unreal.  And  if  they 
were  to  go  into  a  High  Church  Sunday-school  they 
would  hear  the  duty  of  reverence  insisted  upon  to  the 
children  again  and  again.  It  is  the  impression  of 
reverence,  I  think,  which  mainly  influences  people  who 
become  High  Churchmen.  Indeed,  reverence — and 
reverence  has  been  said  to  be  the  divinest  thing  in  man — 
is  the  first  note  of  xA^nglo-Catholicism.  Thus  the  Oxford 
movement  was  not  so  much  an  accidental  consensus  of 

^  See  the  quotation  about  the  simple  character  of  early  Catholic  Sacra- 
ments from  TertuUian  in  the  notes  appended  to  Canon  Gore's  Mission  of 
the  Church. 
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critical  opinion  as  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
slovenly,  secularized,  and  irreverent  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  essentially  an  impulse  "  to  wax  fierce  in  the  cause 
of  the  Lord." 

Reverence  is  a  certain  sense,  if  one  may  so  express  it, 
for  the  divineness  of  God.  When  this  is  lacking  in  a 
man's  habits  of  thought,  the  idea  of  God  becomes  unreal, 
and  finally  incredible.  But  where  it  is  strong,  it  will 
influence  all  his  thinking,  and  show  itself  in  many  ways. 
Adoration  is  reverence  intensified.  Ritual  is  reverence 
in  act,  or  it  is  an  aid  to  reverence.  The  Catholic  con- 
ception of  the  Church  appeals  to  our  reverence — our 
reverence  for  a  society  which  the  Lord  Himself  founded, 
for  the  commission  which  He  Himself  gave,  and  for  the 
age-long  witness  of  that  Church  since  apostolic  times. 
And  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  orthodox  theology 
is  often  the  direct  outcome  of  reverence  and  humility  in 
religious  thought.  False  forms  of  all  these  are  no  doubt 
possible,  but  we  ought  to  consider  religious  ideas  at  their 
best  before  we  take  account  of  corruptions  of  them. 

§  6.  A  thought  that  has  much  to  do  with  this 
reverence  is  that  of  the  Presence  of  God.  It  is  not  a 
thought  whose  meaning  is  at  once  obvious,  and  some  of 
our  controversies  are  possibly  due  to  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  others  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing 
by  it  as  we  do  ourselves.  The  presence,  or  omnipresence, 
of  God  is  apparently  regarded  by  some  as  a  quiescent 
something  diffused  equally  throughout  the  world,  as 
though  it  represented  the  infinite  existence  of  God, 
devoid  of  any  such  definite  attribute  as  consciousness, 
thought  of  in  terms  of  matter  and  space.  To  others  the 
presence,  or  omnipresence,  of  God  means  the  fact  that 
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all  places  are  within  the  cognisance  and  range  of 
instantaneous  action  of  a  God,  thought  of  nevertheless 
as  essentially  transcendent.  To  the  Catholic,  however, 
the  divine  presence  is  rather  a  possibility  to  be  realized. 
The  presence  of  God  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  realiza- 
tion under  circumstances  of  time  and  place  of  an  extra- 
spatial  omnipresence.  In  private  meditation,  or  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church,  God's  presence  becomes 
actualized  in  all  His  sanctifying  and  strengthening 
power  and  benediction.  That  aspect  seems  to  be  more 
prominent  than  that  of  the  divine  all-consciousness 
which  it  guarantees.  But  whether  realized  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church  or  revealed  in  nature,  "  God's 
presence  and  His  very  self"  is  for  this  type  of  thought 
the  supreme  object  and  correlative  of  all  worship. 
And  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Catholicism  is  essentially  a 
spirit  of  worship.  There  is  a  passage  in  Canon  Gore's 
Bampton  lectures  which  must  be  well  known,  yet 
perhaps  not  too  well  known  to  quote,  for  it  illustrates 
very  well  this  adoration  of  the  divine  presence  in  its 
widest  scope.  "  To  believe  in  God  is  to  move  about 
the  world,  increasingly  as  we  realize  God's  presence 
better,  in  the  spirit  of  a  worshipper.  For  the  spirit  of 
worship  is  derived  from  the  recognition  of  God  in  all 
things  and  all  things  in  God.  God  is  in  all  things. 
There  is  no  creature  so  small  but  represents  some- 
thing of  His  goodness.  He  is  disclosed  in  all  the 
grades  and  kinds  of  life :  under  the  divers  modes  of 
beauty,  and  truth,  and  goodness,  each  with  its  own 
intrinsic  value :  through  the  ministries  of  artist  and 
thinker,  labourer,  craftsman,  statesman,  reformer,  priest. 
He  is  living  in  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man.  One  and 
unchanged  He  is  revealed  in  all  varieties  of  loveliness 
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all  fragments  and  elements  of  knowledge,  all  traits  of 
worthy  character.  Thus  the  Christian  touches  all  things 
with  a  loving  reference,  for  within  them  God  is  hidden. 
And  because  wherever  He  is,  He  is  to  be  adored,  there- 
fore to  the  believer  in  God  all  joy  in  what  is  beautiful, 
all  satisfaction  in  ascertained  truth,  as  all  delight  in 
human  fellowship,  is  for  ever  passing  back  into  worship 
of  Him,  whose  essence  it  is  that  touches  with  glory  all 
desirable  things,  that  is,  in  their  fundamental  nature  and 
true  application,  all  things  that  are.  '  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  "  ^ 

We  seem  to  hear  in  a  passage  like  this  an  echo  of 
what  one  somehow  imagines  was  a  dominant  tone  of  our 
parent  church,  the  early  Church  of  Ireland.  One  would 
not  regret  it,  if  this  type  of  religious  feeling  influenced 
our  idea  of  Catholicism  more,  and  certain  other  types 
less. 

§  7.  The  nature  of  God  determines  the  true  aim  of 
man's  existence.  For  a  Catholic,  God  is  before  all 
things  a  holy  God — a  living  holiness  itself,  and  there- 
fore religion  cannot  recognise  any  ideal  short  of  holiness 
as  adequate  for  those  who  worship  Him.  "  Be  ye  holy, 
for  I  am  holy,"  this  thought  has  impressed  itself  deeply 
upon  the  conscience  of  Catholicism.  It  calls  forth  a 
horror  of,  and  shrinking  from,  sin  which  many  Pro- 
testants would  think  morbid.  The  terrible  power  of  sin 
is  everywhere  felt ;  self-examination  reveals  its  presence 
even  in  moments  of  consciousness  that  would  usually  be 
taken  as  quite  innocent.  "  The  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness,"  however  outwardly  respectable  it  may 
appear.     Even  the  most  faithful  Christian  feels  himself 
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"lying   in    wickedness."      In    his   highest    moments   of 
communion  with  God  every  desire  may  be  holy,  the  will 
directed  solely  towards  God's  service  ;  ,but  as  soon  as 
the   thought   of  God   is   for   the   time   laid    aside,   the 
poisonous  flood  of  sin  begins  to  return.     Flight  from  the 
world  and  from  self,  such  as  Monasticism  tells  us  of, 
then  becomes  very  intelligible.      A  Protestant  despises 
monks  as  people  who  selfishly  abandon  their  duties  in 
the  world    in  the  hope  of  "  saving  their  souls,"  i.e.  of 
making  sure  of  going  to  heaven  when   they  die.     But 
this  is  an  utterly  false  way  of  putting  it.     To  a  Catholic 
"  saving  one's  soul "  means  saving  it  from  the  sin  that 
infects  it— infects  it  so  deeply  that  it  can  no  longer  make 
an  innocent  use  of  the  world.     And  if  his  thoughts  often 
turn  to  the  glory  to  come,  the  leading  thought  here  is 
not,  as  with   a  Protestant   "salvation,"    i.e.   a   state  of 
happiness  and  enjoyment  after  this  life  in  which  "we 
suffer  grief  and  pain,"  but  the  beatific  vision,  the  vision 
of  God   in   all  the  glory  and   beauty   of  His   ineffable 
holiness,  the  complete  antithesis,  not  to  the  grief  and 
pain    and    trials   of  life,  but  to  the  experience  of  sin. 
None  but  the  absolutely  pure  in  heart  can  be  capable  of, 
and  fit  for,  the  vision  of  such  awful  and  terrible  majesty, 
such  utter  holiness  and  such  sacred  love.     Therefore  the 
Catholic  looks  forward  at  death,  not  to  the  enjoyment, 
but  to  the  pain  of  salvation,  to  the  long  years  of  puri- 
fication in  purgatory.       It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find 
Catholicism    characterized    by   a   longing    for   holiness 
w^hich  is  not  at  all  characteristic  of  Protestantism. 

Perfect  saintliness  is  not  a  Protestant  ideal.  Indeed, 
we  may  sometimes  hear  Germans  protest  that  their 
Luther  was  "kein  Heiliger"— as  though  it  were  something 
discreditable  to  be  a  saint.     In  the  place  of  holiness 
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Protestantism — at  any  rate  modern  German  Protestant- 
ism— tends  to  put  the  ideal  "  do  your  duty  in  your  station 
and  calling,  trusting  that  God  will  take  care  of  you  and 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  forgive  you  all  your  sins  and  short- 
comings." This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  view  of 
the  Christian  life,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  state  it  in  order 
that  by  means  of  the  comparison  the  character  of  the 
Catholic  view  may  be  more  clearly  recognised.  It  will 
be  observed  that  reference  has  been  made  throughout 
this  paragraph  to  a  type  of  Catholicism  which  is  Roman 
or  Mediaeval  rather  than  Anglican,  and  monastic  rather 
than  popular.  But  it  represents  a  strain  of  feeling  which 
enters  into  all  Catholicism  more  or  less.  On  the  other 
hand  the  reverence  which  we  were  just  considering  seems 
to  be  Anglican  rather  than  Roman — the  conduct  of 
priest  and  people  in  churches  of  the  latter  communion 
abroad  sometimes  being  far  from  suggesting  it. 

§  8.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  so  very  high  ideal,  Catholicism 
is  also  very  practical.  It  knows  that  there  must  be  effort 
on  man's  part,  and  that  in  order  to  reach  an  end  means 
must  be  employed.  It  is  not  content  with  asserting  that 
holiness  must  be  our  aim,  and  that,  in  the  abstract,  we 
must  "strive"  and  "fight."  It  tells  us  of  certain  means 
which  may  help  us  to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  Catholicism  is  an  art.  It  is  the  art  of 
holiness.  Of  course  it  is  more  than  an  art,  but  it  definitely 
has  this  side  which  is  lacking  in  Protestantism.  It  is 
common  for  Protestants  to  speak  slightingly  or  angrily 
of  these  means,  e.^-.,  fasting,  but  their  criticism  of  them 
usually  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  they  are  meant  as  substitutes  for  the  inward  faith 
of  the  heart.  Having  this  idea,  Protestants  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  considering  any  such  question  as  that  of 
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fasting  on  its  merits,  or  inquiring  whether  or  not  St. 
Paul  practised  it  himself.     The  Catholic  axiom  however 
seems  to  be  that  if  you  are  in  earnest  about  the  end,  you 
will  be  thorough  in  the  use  of  the  means.     A  practical 
man  who  is  really  anxious  to  live  a  saintly  life  will  adopt 
such  a  rule  of  conduct  as  will  afford  him  the  best  help  in 
endeavouring  to  do  so.     Catholicism  thus  involves  the 
principle  of  a  rule  of  life,  not  necessarily  a  rigid  or  inviol- 
able rule,  but  still,  in  principle,  a  rule.     A  nominal  High 
Churchman  who  does  not  seriously  attempt  to  govern 
his  life  by  rule,  especially  rules  for  private  prayer  and 
meditation,  is  no  true  High  Churchman  at  all.     It  is  a 
position  which  does  not  depend,  at  any  rate  primarily, 
upon  any  theological  arguments,  but  it  is  simply  the 
result  of  one's  being  in  earnest  about  a  high  ideal,  and  at  - 
the  same   time  having   practical  common-sense.      Un- 
disciplined  human   nature   is   not   usually   spiritual   or 
strong   enough  to   maintain   right   relations   with    God 
spontaneously,  except  in  times  of  enthusiasm   and  of 
stirring  religious  movements,  when  men  are  inspired  by 
a   great   truth   long   overlooked   and   newly   recovered. 
Normally  man's  sight  and  sense  of  the  divine  presence  is 
far  too  weak  to  dispense  with  constant  training  and  dis- 
cipline.    We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  God  will  put 
forth   His  power  to  convert  us  and  overcome  by  His 
grace    the    weakness    of     our    human     nature    when 
we  have   not  tried  by   the  best  means   in    our   power 
to    make    the    most    of    such    strength    as     He    has 
given  us.      These  means   and   methods  of  Catholicism 
help   to   bring   us  face  to  face  with  spiritual    realities 
which  we  might  otherwise  never  realize.      The  natural 
man  in  us  needs  to  be  discovered  and  dealt  with  by 
ourselves  systematically,  just  as  practical  and  thorough 
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people  would  deal  systematically  with  any  other  per- 
sistent evil. 

If  one  looks  at  Protestantism,  and  especially  at  German 
Protestantism,  one  will  often  get  the  impression  that 
religion  is  supposed  to  consist  in  one's  having  exalted 
and  spiritual  ideas.  One  very  favourite  idea  at  present 
is  the  idea  that  faith  is  simply  trust  in  God.  There  are 
few  apparent  signs  of  actual  trust  itself,  but  the  idea  that 
faith  means  trust  is  critically  approved,  and  the  mere 
idea  of  it  is  apparently  taken  as  being  itself  religion.  In 
opposition  to  this  emphasis  upon  mere  ideas,  which  always 
must  result  in  platitudes  and  clap-trap  whenever  the 
ideas  in  question  become  popularized  and  widely  spread 
Catholicism  insists  that  religion  is  something  to  be  lived 
out  in  practice.  The  Protestant  talks  of  spiritual  ideas . 
the  Catholic  tells  you  how  to  develop  your  capacity  for 
being  spiritual  yourself.^ 

§9.  A  fine  art  begins  with  ideals.  An  artist  has  first 
his  ideal ;  then  he  tries  to  realize  it  in  outward  form. 
Catholicism  being,  in  a  sense,  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plex of  the  fine  arts,  rests  upon  a  wide  basis  of  ideals. 
How  much  richer  Catholicism  seems  to  be  in  religious 
ideals  than  Protestantism  has  been  !  Whether  we  think 
of  the  most  noticeable  Catholic  ideals  of  life  and  conduct 
such  as  the  monastic  ideal,  the  priestly  ideal, the  Crusader's 
ideal,  or  the  early  Franciscan  ideal,  or  whether  we  look 
at  that  mighty  product  of  Catholic  idealism  in  the  sphere 
of  art,  Gothic  architecture,  everywhere  we  see  evidence 
of  the  same  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth 
century.^     Even  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  so  repellant 

^  Contrast  Law's  Serious  Call  or  Father  Maturin's  Principles  and 
Practices  of  the  Spiritual  Life  with  any  Protestant  book  of  devotional  thought. 

^  See  Wakeman's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  pp.  137-142. 
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in  some  of  their  results  to  man's  moral  sense,  arose  from 
a  relic^ious  ideal  that  inspired  by  the  very  unboundedness 
of  its  self-devotion,  ready  to  sacrifice  even  the  inmost  self 
for  the  work  of  the  Church  of  God. 

But  more  magnificent  in  its  conception  and  more 
widely  inspiring  in  its  spiritual  vision  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Church  itself.  Catholicism  sees  an  ideal  Church  as  our 
Lord  means  His  Church  to  be,  and  it  is  this  ideal  that 
it  ever  strives  to  realize  on  earth.  "  If  men,"  says  Canon 
Gore,  "can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Church  as  the 
city  of  God,  the  family  of  God,  the  sanctuary  of  God,  in 
the  world,  there  is  little  fear  that  whatever  is  good  in 
humanity  will  fail  of  allegiance  to  her.  The  kings  of  the 
earth  will  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  her,  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  walk  in  her  light."^  We  cannot 
rightly  understand  anything  Catholic  unless  we  begin  by 
understanding  its  ideal. 

§  10.  Catholicism,  then,  must  be  regarded  throughout 
as  an  art.  It  is  an  art  in  that  it  apprehends  its  objects 
in  the  form  of  ideals.  It  is  an  art,  secondly,  in  that  it 
endeavours  to  realize  these  ideals  by  reproducing  them 
in  visible  form.  Just  as  an  artist  does  not  give  you  his 
ideas  in  the  form  of  abstract  propositions  but  in  the  form 
of  harmonies  of  colour,  sound,  or  line,  so  Catholicism 
endeavours  to  interpret  truth  by  working  its  inspirations 
out  in  the  form  of  its  own  institutions,  beliefs,  and  la\vs._ 
Protestantism  does  not  do  this,  or  it  does  so  to  but  a 
comparatively  small  extent.  It  treats,  for  instance,  the 
idea  of  the  Church  simply  as  an  idea  to  be  discussed  ;  as 
the  subject  of  a  science.  Catholicism,  on  the  other  hand 
endeavours  to  work  it  out  and  realise  it  in  an  actual  and 

^Comaientary  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Epliesians,  p.  120. 
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visible  Church  on  earth.  An  artist  does  not  apprehend 
his  ideals  except  in  so  far  as  he  can  imagine  them 
realised,  and  so  Catholicism  thinks  very  much  in  the 
concrete.  Further,  Catholicism  is  an  art  in  that  it  pre- 
\  sents  individual  religion  to  men  as  something  to  be  lived 
'  out,  something  to  be  realized  through  life,  something  to 
be  done.  But  as  such,  the  rules  that  govern  it  are  the 
rules  of  an  art,  not  the  conclusions  of  a  science.  A  thing 
to  be  done  must  be  done  somehow,  by  some  definite 
method.  Catholicism,  true  to  its  nature  as  an  art,  pro- 
vides definite  practical  rules,  such  as  the  rule  of  regular 
worship.  Its  very  dogmas  represent  the  requirements  of 
an  art.  "  Anyone  who  wishes  to  be  saved  " — and  being 
saved  we  saw  was  an  art — "  must  think  of  God  in 
such  and  such  a  way."  Catholicism  lays  down  rules  for 
thinking  as  well  as  for  acting.  Certain  doctrines  have  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  beneficial, 
to  true  spiritual  life.  In  order  to  preserve  and  propagate 
that  life,  Catholicism  lays  it  down  as  law  that  these 
doctrines  shall  be  believed.  This  is  thoroughly  the 
method  of  art.  All  art  rests  upon  a  basis  of  authority. 
It  is  essentially  a  matter  of  rules.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
Catholic  art  of  spiritual  life ;  not  only  practices  such  as 
fasting,  but  even  thought  itself  is  made  the  subject  of 
rules.  Dogmas  are  rules  for  holding  the  thought  of 
God  with  most  life-inspiring  power  and  vitality  in  the 
mind.  Such  and  such  doctrines  bring  us  into  contact 
with  spiritual  reality,  they  induce  reverence,  spirituality, 
love,  conviction,  peace,  more  completely  than 
any  others.  Therefore  they  must  be  believed.  But 
to  explain  the  grounds  for  belief  to  people  who 
could  not  appreciate  them  would  be  to  weaken 
its    force.       Dogmas    are   therefore    given   us    on   the 
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authority  of  the  Church,  as  the  art  of  faith  seems  to 
demand. 

,^  II.  CathoHc  ideaHsm  is  dependent  upon  a  faculty 
of  spiritual  sight  which  enables  a  man  to  apprehend  as 
great  world-constitutive  facts  what  to  others  seems  but 
fancy.  It  is  the  idealism  of  those  who  "  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar 
off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them  and  embraced  them 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
the  earth."  It  is  creative,  inasmuch  as  it  strives  to  realize 
in  actual  fact  on  earth  what  it  sees  in  the  relations  of  the 
spiritual  world.  We  may  be  sceptical  about  it  all.  We 
may  be  inclined  to  explain  Catholic  idealism  as  mere 
dreaming,  mere  romanticism,  mere  idealizing  of  things 
that  are  not,  or  were  not,  really  so  ideal  after  all.  In- 
stances, of  course,  could  be  quoted  in  support  of  this. 
But  this  unreal  idealism  would  not  exist  but  for  a  truer 
and  deeper  idealism  behind  it.  And  it  is  a  miserable 
spirit  which  has  no  eyes  for  anything  but  corruption. 
We  must  remember  that  Catholic  idealism  is  founded 
upon  our  Lord's  own  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Unless  we  have  some  sort  of  real  faith  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  as  something  more  than  a  metaphor  for  moral- 
ity we  cannot  expect  to  see  much  sense  in  theories  based 
on  faith  in  it.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  an  order  of  things 
in  which  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  basis  of  society,  a 
kingdom  which  is  in  some  sense  "  at  hand  "  we  shall  of 
course  fail  "  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Church." 
To  believe  in  the  Church  as  anything  more  than  an 
institution  useful  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and 
morals  would  under  those  circumstances  be  mere 
superstition.  Faith  is,  of  course,  not  identical  with 
idealism,  but  the  latter  is  a  very  important  element  in 
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it,  and  it  is  that  one  which  is  perhaps  most  characteristic 
of  Catholicism.  It  is  the  faculty  for  making  realities 
of  heavenly  things,  an  energy  which  gives  substance 
and  reality  to  spiritual  relations  such  as  those  that  bind 
the  living  to  the  dead,  or  the  member  to  the  Church. 
For  a  Catholic  the  world  thus  becomes  transformed ;  it 
is  the  manifold  spiritual  relations  of  God's  universe 
which  seem  to  him  to  give  rationality,  lucidity,  spirituality 
and  glory  to  all  creation.  And  faith  holds  the  clue  to 
it  all.  We  can  therefore  in  some  measure  understand 
Canon  Gore's  exclamation  :  "  It  is  a  splendid  heritage,  a 
magnificent  possession,  that  faith  in  God  as  it  is  bestowed 
upon  a  Christian  " — even  if  our  own  faith  is  too  dull  to 
enable  us  ourselves  to  feel  the  enthusiasm  of  believing. 
It  is  the  same  temper  which  drew  from  a  French  writer 
the  words  "  Happy  they  to  whom  it  is  given  to  accept 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  all  its  life  and  fulness  !  They 
carry  Heaven  about  with  them.  God  is  in  them,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  souls  of  the  blessed  who  rest  in 
Him  are  already  their  friends  and  companions."^ 

§  12.  In  striking  contrast  with  Catholicism,  Protes- 
tantism, and  especially  Liberal  Protestantism,  seems  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  strange  paralysis  of  spiritual 
ideation.  It  seems  to  be  incapable  of  producing  or 
retaining  ideas  by  means  of  which  it  can  grasp  and 
assimilate  spiritual  realities.  Any  line  of  thought  de- 
veloped, not  in  the  moral  or  devotional,  but  in  the  scientific 
or  polemical,  interest  cannot,  as  such,  be  called  religious, 
but  theological.  And  it  is  not  the  lack  of  theological 
activity,  but  the  lack  of  those  spiritual  ideas  upon  which 
theology  rests,  which  characterises  Protestantism.     It  is 

1  Gratry,  Henri  Perreyve,  Eng.  trans,  p.  200 
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the  function  of  every  form  of  religious  thought  to  nourish 
religious  feeHng,  and  that  mainly  by  providing  a  number 
of  beliefs  which  will  give  form  and  expression  to  it. 
Only  through  the  influence  of  articulate  and  definite 
beliefs  based  upon,  or  at  least  closely  related  to,  the 
sensibilities  of  spiritual  feeling  can  a  religious  atmosphere 
be  maintained.  We  need  handles  by  which  to  grasp 
spiritual  facts.  We  must  not,  therefore,  judge  the  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  power  of  any  form  of  religion  by 
its  capacity  for  criticising  its  opponents  or  even,  primarly, 
by  the  scientific  theology  which  it  may  produce,  but  by 
its  ability  to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
to  give  it  such  expression  as  will  afford  a  principle  of 
life  to  believers.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the  value 
of  scientific  theology,  but  only  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  without  a  certain  spiritual  sensibility  theology  is 
dead,  and  that  whereas  modern  Protestantism  is 
singularly  lacking  in  this  respect,  and  consequently 
suffers  from  a  certain  idealessness  and  poverty  of 
conception,  Catholicism,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
idealistic  temper,  is  creative  of  spiritual  perception,  and 
understands  the  art  by  which  it  is  developed.  Take 
from  the  average  Protestant's  stock  of  ideas  ail  that 
has  been  derived  from  Catholic  thought,  and  all  that  is 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  anti-catholic  polemics,  and  there 
is  not  left  much  that  is  apparent.  The  Protestant 
conception  of  the  Church  is  an  attenuated  form  of  the 
Catholic  idea.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of 
Catholic  teaching,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  so  social 
an  idea  would  have  entered  any  Protestant's  mind,  even 
with  the  New  Testament  before  him.  The  term  as 
found  there  would  simply  have  been  regarded  as  a 
primitive  way  of  speaking  of  the  Christians  in  this  or 
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that  place.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  has  taken 
great  hold  of  Protestantism,  yet  only  in  a  form  which  is 
closely  dependent  upon  the  Catholic  theology  of  St. 
Anselm.  The  receptionist  view  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
according  to  which  Christ  is  present  to  the  heart  of  the 
faithful  partaker  at  the  service,  as  indeed  the  whole  idea 
of  "  sacrament "  altogether  as  meaning  anything  at  all, 
however  little,  is  clearly  based  upon  Catholic  thought 
and  could  never  have  existed  had  there  never  been  any 
of  those  "  mediaeval  superstitions "  of  which  it  is  a 
survival.  The  Holy  Communion  itself  would  not  have 
existed  for  us  to-day  if  Christians  had  been  Protestants 
from  the  beginning.  Protestantism  could  never  have 
created  liturgies  or  formulated  the  necessary  accompany- 
ing thoughts.  As  it  is  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for 
Protestants  to  ignore  and  neglect  the  Holy  Communion 
and  some  would  even  like  to  abolish  it,  reviving,  or 
rather  attempting  to  revive,  the  love-feast  in  its  place. 
Again,  the  creation  of  a  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  essentially  a  Catholic  act.  If  Christians  had  been 
thorough-going  Protestants  from  the  first  we  should  have 
had  no  New  Testament,  though  some  of  its  books  might 
have  survived  as  specimens  of  edifying  literature.  All 
the  successful  creations  and  formulations  by  the  help 
of  which  spiritual  life  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  centuries,  have  been  the  work  of  Catholicism.  Pro- 
testantism is  still  living  on  the  capital  amassed  by 
Catholic  devotion  and  practical  sense.  It  may  very 
possibly  be  the  fact  that  in  any  given  case  the 
Protestant  doctrine  may  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
true  conception  of  the  subject  in  question.  But  such 
doctrines  could  never  have  existed  had  not  Catholicism 
furnished   the   rough  material   out   of  which  the  more 
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spiritualized  views  could  be  formulated,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  can  long  maintain  themselves 
apart  from  Catholic  influence. 

§  13.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  constructive 
and  imaginative  a  type  of  faith  should  sometimes  tend 
to  excess,  and  assume  too  readily  that  a  "  pious  opinion  " 
must  necessarily  be  a  correct  one.  If  a  legend  is  beautiful 
and  brings  home  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world,  Anglo-Catholics  will  be  fond  of  it,  and  Roman 
Catholics  will  believe  it.  ''  In  his  (Cardinal  Newman's) 
Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,"  remarks  Canon 
Gore,  "the  a  priori  faculty,  the  '  illative^  sga^sl  is 
allowed  to  run  riot,  and  destroy  the  (Hstinction  between 
a  fact  and  an  idea,  between  what  is  historical  and  what 
is  supposed  to  be  appropriate."^  One  needs  but  to 
read  a  page  of  "  the  Glories  of  Mary "  to  see  the  ^^^^-^^^ 
religious  imagination  of  Roman  Catholicism,  not  merely  U^.*;^ 
running  riot,  but  regularly  diseased,  almost  to  the  point 
of  wickedness.  It  is  extraordinary  that  anyone  should 
not  only  believe  these  things,  but  even  believe  that 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  them. 

An  undisciplined  and  unpurified  idealism  will  often 
lead  to  results  the  reverse  of  ideal.  Where  Catholic 
doctrines  appear  extravagant,  mechanical,  materialistic, 
we  may  suspect  the  influence  of  an  incontinent  and 
untrained  idealism  which  has  translated  spiritual  truth 
into  Church  doctrine  or  custom  in  a  too  hasty  or  clumsy 
way.  Nevertheless,  in  considering  Catholic  idealism,  we 
ought  not  to  confine  our  attention  to  its  pathology.  By 
being  treated  in  that  way,  any  type  of  thought  will  be 
seen  to  be  bad.     It  is  right  to  dwell  more  on  a  thing  at 

1  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  56. 
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its  best  than  at  its  worst.  We  ought,  for  instance,  to  be 
more  famihar  with  the  beautiful  conception  of  Purgatory 
found  in  Newman's  Dream  of  Gerontius  than  with  any 
cruder  idea  of  it  which  may  prevail,  or  have  prevailed 
anywhere.  Moreover,  these  mythological  products  of 
Catholicism  often  embody  spiritual  ideas,  which,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  would  become  ineffectual  without 
them  and  be  lost.  The  ideas  underlying  the  Dream  of 
Gerontius  are  a  case  in  point.  The  finest  spiritual 
impression  may  sometimes  be  grasped  in  the  form  of  a 
dogma  or  legend  steadfastly  believed  when  it  would  be 
inaccessible  to  accurate  statements  of  fact.  In  speaking 
of  Elijah,  Wellhausen  makes  the  interesting  remark, 
"  Die  Sage  konnte  sein  Bild  festhalten,  aber  nicht  die 
Geschichte."  In  the  same  way  there  are  ideas  which 
can  be  grasped  by  the  mythological  dogmas  of  Catholic- 
ism, but  not  by  any  scientific  theology.  But  the  greatest 
danger  to  which  Protestantism  throws  itself  open  in 
destroying  Catholic  legend  is  that  in  destroying  the 
ideas  one  is  apt  to  destroy  the  ideals  which  are  the 
ethical  counterpart  of  the  ideas.  By  abolishing  the 
legends  of  the  saints  the  ideal  of  saintliness  is  threatened. 
By  attacking  sacerdotalism  one  is  inevitably  attacking  the 
priestly  ideal,  which  has  inspired  so  many  devoted  lives. 
§  14.  Besides  its  productivity  in  ideals,  doctrines,  and 
institutions,  Catholic  idealism  finds  expression  in  ritual 
and  ceremonies.  Symbolical  action  gives  completion  to 
worship.  A  religious  impulse  is  weakened  if  it  does 
not  find  expression,  yet  to  express  religion  without 
over-expressing  it  is  hard.  Words  are  crude  and  clumsy 
things.  They  denote  too  much  and  do  not  suggest 
enough.  In  ritual,  worship  finds  another  language, 
another   means   of  expression.      Of  course,    one   must 
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know  how  to  use  it ;  one  must  have  the  capacity  for 
treating  it  as  a  means  of  utterance.  But  in  this  it  is 
but  Hke  all  other  languages.  Protestants  would  ap- 
preciate ritual  more  if  they  were  led  to  think  of  it  as 
the  poetry  of  religious  feeling,  as  the  expression  of 
a  religious  idealism.  Ritual  is  degraded  when  it  is 
thought  of  as  a  sort  of  blackboard  for  teaching  doctrines, 
or  when  every  little  detail  is  burdened  by  some  irrevelant 
signifiance ;  e.g.  when  the  two  processional  lights  were 
said  to  denote  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  accidental  coincidence  of  the  number 
two  in  both  cases.  The  function  of  ritual  is  not  to 
teach,  but  to  suggest  and  express.  To  say  that  it  is 
the  function  of  ritual  to  teach  is  to  look  upon  a  Church 
as  a  kindergarten  and  worship  as  a  lesson. 

The  suggestiveness  of  the  eastward  position  is  well 
put  by  Bishop  Talbot.  Speaking  of  the  fact  that  the 
worship  of  Holy  Communion  is  not  offered  by  the  minister 
alone  but  by  the  whole  congregation,  he  says,  "There- 
fore they  face  together,  he  and  they,  and  symbolically 
(according  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  beautiful 
symbols  of  the  Church)  they  face  Godward  towards  the 
east  and  the  light,  only  acting  out  by  so  doing  what  is 
expressed  happily  by  all  of  us  in  the  orientation  of  our 
Churches.  You  will  feel  that  to  those  who  have  such 
thoughts  the  charge  of 'turning  one's  back  upon  the  people' 
sounds  like  a  mere  sneer,  entirely  unfair  because  entirely 
misunderstanding,  and  that  the  explanationof  'eastwards ' 
as  '  altarwards '  is  to  us  cramping  and  unreal."  i 

^Visitation  Charge,  October,  1899.  The  custom  of  many 
Evangelical  clergymen  of  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar 
not  only  loses  the  devotion  of  the  Godward  position,  but  lays  them 
open  to  the  charge  of  making  the  Christian  minister  into  a  sacrific- 
ing priest,  cf.  Leviticus  i.  11, 
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Ritual  is  also  an  aid  to  religion  in  that  it  provides 
conditions  favourable  to  worship.  It  is  often  hard  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  right  mental  attitude  for  prayer  or 
praise,  and  here  many  people  find  help  in  ritual.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  a  passage  from  George  Eliot's 
"  Romola."  It  is  not  dealing  with  ritual  or  any  similar 
question  at  all.  Romola  is  visiting  her  dying  brother  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Marco,  Florence.  Savonarola  is 
present.  "  '  Kneel,  my  daughter,'  the  penetrating  voice 
said  again,  '  the  pride  of  the  body  is  a  barrier  against 
the  gifts  that  purify  the  soul.'  Slowly  Romola  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  in  the  very  act  a  tremour  came  over  her ; 
in  the  renunciation  of  her  proud  erectness,  her  mental 
attitude  seemed  changed."^ 

Ritual  is  often  felt  to  be  a  help  towards  "  changing 
one's  mental  attitude,"  not  only  through  the  influence  of 
body  over  mind,  of  outward  acts  of  worship  stimulating 
the  worship  of  the  spirit.  It  is  also  felt  to  be  a  useful 
means  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  unusualness.  It 
helps  to  dissipate  the  frame  of  mind  induced  by  one's 
daily  occupation.  It  helps,  in  the  case  of  some  people 
at  any  rate,  to  destroy  the  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  in  existence  except  the  routine  of  daily  work, 
physical  recreation,  and  physical  rest,  by  displaying  the 
signs  and  symbols  of  higher  things  visibly  before  their 
eyes.  They  value  it,  too,  as  an  outward  sign  of  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  Church.  It  need  not  be 
identical  in  all  its  details  with  the  ritual  of  any  particular 
period  of  the  past.  But  it  must  be  sufficiently  at  one 
with  the  general  outlines  and  with,  at  least,  some  of  the 
more  important  details  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  ritual 
to  give  expression  to  the  ideas  of  unity  and  continuity. 

'p.  138. 
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But  just  because  it  is  a  mode  of  expression  it  must 
not  be  bound  by  very  rigid  rules,  but  must  adapt  itself 
to  the  ideal  of  worship  aimed  at  in  each  particular 
church. 

One  must  admit  that  some  bits  of  ritual  seem  to  many 
of  us  to  destroy  the  poetry  and  symbolism  of  worship 
instead  of  promoting  it.  Movements  about  the  chancel 
seem  to  destroy  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  God  ;  censing 
to  give  an  impression  of  paltriness ;  wafers  to  destroy 
the  beautiful  symbolism  of  bread.  But  other  people 
feel  differently,  and  are  as  much  entitled  to  their  feelings 
as  we  are  to  ours.  Besides,  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  see  these  defects  if  we  had  not  had  the  extremists 
to  give  us  a  sense  for  ritual  in  general.  As  it  is,  we 
criticise  them,  not  as  ritual,  but  as  bad  ritual  ;  those  who 
like  them  are  not,  according  to  our  modern  opinion, 
ritualistic  enough,  for  they  are  content  with  mere 
traditional  customs,  whereas  ritual  ought  to  have  a  great 
deal  more  in  it  than  that.  To  a  completely  unritualistic 
person  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
forms  and  ceremonies  were  used  or  whether  they  were 
not,  whether  at  the  Holy  Communion  the  minister  wore 
a  chasuble  or  a  tail-coat.  But  anyone  who  so  valued 
pure  white  and  the  absence  of  anything  that  might  look 
like  meretricious  personal  adornment  that  he  perferred 
a  surplice  to  the  grandest  of  vestments  would  be  a 
thorough  ritualist,  however  Protestant  his  creed  might 
be.  Protestantism  itself  has  its  ritual.  A  true  religious 
desire  for  purity,  simplicity,  and  spirituality,  may  find 
an  atmosphere  most  helpful  to  itself  in  the  absence  01 
all  decorations,  pomp,  and  ceremony.  The  bareness  of  a 
white-washed  wall  may  so  stand  for,  and  suggest,  an 
ideal  of  unworldliness  and  spiritual  simplicity^  that  it  may 
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be  valued  for  their  sake.  But  if  so,  it  is  a  case  of 
ritualism.  It  is  a  case  of  valuing  material  things  for  the 
sake  of  the  spiritual  things  which  they  suggest,  or  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

Everything  that  is  done  in  order  that  divine  service 
may  give  the  impression  of  being  what  it  strives  to  be  is 
virtually  a  point  of  ritual.  The  general  impression 
made  by  any  service  upon  the  worshippers  is  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  probably  far  more  important  than  the 
actual  content  of  what  is  said  either  in  service  or  sermon. 
When  people  fail  to  gain  the  benefit  from  worship  which 
they  had  hoped,  it  is  in  many  cases  quite  as  much  the 
fault  of  defective  ritual,  to  use  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  of  their  own  insufficient  efforts  to  attend.  It 
is  the  fault  of  all  these  little  things  which  go  to  destroy 
the  impression  that  one  is  in  the  special  presence  of  God, 
that  prayer  is  really  prayer  and  not  a  perfunctory  recita- 
tion, that  praise  is  adoration,  and  not  a  recreation  for 
those  who  are  "  fond  of  singing."  When  the  prayers  are 
obviously  merely  read  and  not  prayed,  and  read  so 
quickly  that  the  congregation  cannot  give  the  words 
their  meaning  as  they  follow,  when  choirmen  loll  open- 
eyed  during  prayers,  when  the  congregation  is  over- 
dressed, when  light  catchy  music  that  would  be  unworthy 
of  an  opera-house  is  sung  in  the  house  of  God,  worship 
is  ritually  faulty.  For  on  all  these  and  similar  things 
the  impression  and  effect  of  divine  service  largely 
depends.  One  might  perhaps  call  them  common  ritual 
as  opposed  to  ecclesiological  ritual,  to  which  the  term 
is  usually  confined. 

Private  as  well  as  civil  life  is  full  of  ritual.  Ideas 
would  lose  half  their  force  if  they  could  find  no  ritual  or 
ceremonial  expression.      There  would  not  be  half  the 
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friendliness  in  the  land  if  hand-shaking  were  unknown. 
The  nation  would  be  less  of  a  nation  if  it  were  not 
summed  up  in  the  symbolical  and  ideal  person  of  the 
sovereign.  The  idea  of  Imperialism  would  not  have 
taken  nearly  such  a  hold  on  people  were  it  not  for  the 
ceremonial  expression  of  it  in  the  Jubilee  of  1897. 
Imagine  the  principles  of  anti-ritualism  strictly  applied 
to  secular  life.  No  bowing  or  other  external  marks  of 
courtesy,  none  of  the  conventions  of  society,  no  flags  for 
patriotic  occasions,  no  insignia  of  office  for  anyone. 
Imagine  a  royal  drawing-room  at  which  the  courtiers 
appeared  in  tramps'  clothes.  Or  imagine  a  judge  pre- 
siding at  a  criminal  trial  so  attired.  It  would  simply  be 
the  ritual  of  the  occasion  that  was  at  fault.  Civilization 
could  better  bear  the  loss  of  all  our  most  beneficial 
institutions  than  it  could  bear  the  total  loss  of  secular 
ritualism.  Why  of  all  occasions  should  this  principle  be 
illegitimate  when  applied  to  religion  ?  Why  should  not 
this  means  be  allowed  in  the  Catholic  art  of  worship  ? 
Some  object  on  the  ground  that  ritual  is  "  formalism." 
But  formalism  does  not  consist  in  the  employment  of 
forms,  but  in  the  substitution  of  mere  forms  for  spiritual 
life.  When  genuine  religious  feeling  seeks  to  express 
itself  by  the  aid  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  it  deserves  the 
name  of  formalism  far  less  than  does  a  simple  service 
mechanically  gone  through  without  the  least  feeling  of 
worship  merely  because  it  is  Sunday.  The  former,  in 
subordination  to  spiritual  ends,  employs  forms  ;  the  latter 

is  itself  a  form.  

§15.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  watch  the  Catholic 
spirit  more  in  detail  as  works  in  history  to  build  up  the 
structure  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Christendom  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  body  of  very  indefinite  character,  very 
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indefinite  creed,  and  very  indefinite  limits.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  body  of  people  of  very  indefinite  nature, 
who  can  be  not  unnaturally  classed  together  as  members 
of  the  Christian  Church.  There  are  the  Churches  of 
England,  Rome,  and  the  East,  and  there  are  the  various 
Protestant  bodies  at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  There 
are  people  who  have  been  baptized  as  infants  but  who  do 
not  more  than  nominally  believe  in  Christianity,  and 
who  do  not  live  according  to  Christian  principles  ;  there 
are  people  (chiefly,  it  seems  probable,  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  Baptist  Communion)  who  have  not  been 
baptised  but  who  are  living  Christian  and  religious  lives. 
There  are  the  orthodox,  the  unorthodox,  and  the  heretic 
who  is  three-parts  non-Christian.  There  are  people  who 
have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  others  have  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  others  according  to  other 
more  or  less  Christian  formulas.^  There  are  people  who 
are  thoroughly  Christian  in  every  way ;  while  others  are 
influenced  not  so  much  by  the  direct  teaching  of  any 
particular  Christian  body  as  by  moral  judgments  which 
were  originally  distinctively  Christian,  but  which  have 
since  become  commonplaces  of  morality.  These  all 
taken  together  we  may  call  "  the  whole  Christian 
Church." 

In  varying  degrees  the  spirit  of  the  world,  its  opinions, 
habits,  and  ways  of  looking  at  things,  has  permeated 
it  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  where  the  non- 
Christian  world  ends,  and  the  Christian  Church  begins. 


1  It  is  the  custom  among  many  Unitarian  parents  to  choose  the 
formula  with  which  their  own  children  shall  be  baptized.      Often 
but  not  always,  the  Church  formula  "  In  the  name  of  the  Fathe 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  chosen. 
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The  latter  is  influenced  in  various  ways  by  the  fluctuating 
spirit  of  the  age,  by  the  fashions  of  the  world,  by  this  or 
that  system  of  philosophy  and  by  other  extraneous 
things,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  fashions,  the  development  of  philosophy,  and  the 
like,  are  in  turn  influenced  by  Christianity.  And  this 
takes  place  in  both  cases  to  such  a  varying  extent  that 
it  becomes  impossible,  except  on  a  quite  mechanical 
theory,  to  say  where  is  the  frontier  that  divides  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  world. 

There  is,  then,  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  Church  of 
indefinite  limits  and  varying  character.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  Christianity  as  it  exists  to-day — a  body  of 
varying  thoughts,  feelings  and  tempers,  which  does 
nevertheless  contain  a  nucleus  of  divine  origin,  definitely 
Christian  in  spirit  and  character,  and  which  exercises  its 
influence  in  varying  ways  and  degrees  over  a  vast 
number  of  people.  All  these  are  brought  into  some 
sort  of  affirmative  relation  to  Christianity  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  Personality  upon  which  it  is  based,  and, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  general  Christian  Church. 
One  may,  indeed,  have  a  narrower  and  more  precise 
notion  of  what  the  Christian  Church  is,  and  may  use  the 
term  only  in  that  sense ;  but  if  one  does  so  and  does  not 
find  some  equivalent  for  it  to  denote  the  wider  fact,  one 
will  not  be  taking  account  of  what  actually  exists. 
There  is  an  indefinite  body  of  the  sort  here  described  by 
whatever  name  we  may  call  it. 

§  16.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  nebulous  and  more  than  half 
secularised  character  the  Christian  Church  possesses  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  produced 
saints  in  every  age.  Whether  we  think  of  the  noble  and 
spiritual    characters  which  Catholicism   has  given  birth 
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to,  such  as  St.  Aidan  or  St  Francis  of  Assissi,  or  whether 
we  look  at  cases  such  as  that  of  Menno  Simons,  forming 
out  of  the  wild  and  depraved  Anabaptists  the  pious  and 
peaceful  sect  of  the  Mennonites,  we  see  alike  evidences 
of  the  reality  of  this  gift.  It  hardly  needs  any  doctrine 
to  teach  us  this.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  almost  obvious,  that 
wherever  Christianity  has  spread,  there,  however  bad 
the  majority  of  its  professors  may  be,  there  will  always 
be  some  who  are  inspired  by  a  higher  spirituality,  and 
who  live  nearer  to  God,  than  any  non-Christian  worthies. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  that  is  bad  in  the  Christian 
Church.  But  whatever  heresies  or  moral  evils  it  may 
contract,  it  never  wholly  loses  its  better,  supernatural 
nature,  and  along  with  all  the  evil  there  is  always  a 
tendency  from  within  towards  a  truer  and  more  purified 
Church. 

§  17.  This  tendency  of  the  Christian  Church  to  rise 
in  arms  against  its  own  shortcomings  finds  expression  in 
two  secondary  tendencies  or  movements.  One  is  the 
tendency  which  called  forth  Protestantism,  the  tendency 
to  emphasise  the  spiritual  in  opposition  to  the  external 
and  formal,  the  inward  in  opposition  to  the  outward  and 
visible,  and  to  seek  direct  individual  realization  of  personal 
relations  with  God.  The  other  underlies  Catholicism 
Both  may  be  regarded  as  representing  reform  tendencies 
of  the  Christian  Church,  both  as  having,  ultimately,  the. 
same  object,  namely  to  further  spiritualise  the  Church 
and  to  make  religion  more  of  a  reality. 

To  untrained  Protestant  eyes,  Catholicism  looks,  it  is 
true,  a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  this  is 
not  really  the  case.  Both  movements  tend,  of  course, 
to  be  one-sided,  and  so  to  lead  to  the  opposite  abuses 
to  those  against  which  they  are  directed.     But  the  under- 
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lying  idea  of  Catholicism  is  no  more  mere  externalism 
or  religious  tyranny  than  that  of  true  Protestantism  is 
mere  destructiveness  and  negation.  Catholicism  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  actualize  more  or  less  latent  spirituality 
by  defining  the  nature  spirit  and  by  making  it  the  basis 
of  social  organisation.  Feeling  the  unsatisfactory — one 
might  almost  say  the  irreligious — character  of  that  great 
indefinite  body  of  people  we  have  called  the  general 
Christian  Church,  in  which  distinctively  Christian  ele- 
ments are  so  mixed  up  with  elements  of  a  lower  order, 
Catholicism  endeavours  to  make  it  more  spiritual,  in  the 
first  place,  by  making  the  various  aspects  and  character- 
istics of  the  spiritual  life  more  explicit.  It  fixes  upon 
a  definite  type  of  religious  thought  and  feeling,  and  sets 
it  up  in  opposition  to  the  vagueness  of  fluctuating  irres- 
ponsible opinion.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  is  it 
that  there  is  so  much  that  is  unspiritual  and  irreligious 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  ? "  Catholicism  answers  : — 
"  Largely  because  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  you  cannot 
be  spiritual  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  but  not  in  any 
particular  way.  The  more  spirituality  is  developed,  the 
more  it  must  assume  some  definite  character.  The  more 
real  a  thing  is  the  more  determinate  it  must  be.  Christ- 
ianity is  not  a  stream  of  colourless  goodness  taking  its 
positive  content  from  the  changes  of  temporary  thought. 
Such  an  indeterminate  religion  as  that  can  never  be  any 
real  power,  it  can  never  be  really  spiritual,  for  the 
spiritual  is  not  the  characterless,  but  the  reverse."  Thus 
at  the  present  time  we  can  see  our  High  Churchmen 
appealing  for  "  definite  Church  teaching  "  and  upholding 
the  strongly  marked  type  of  old  Catholic  piety  in  op- 
position to  the  variableness  and  uncertainty  of  public 
opinion.     Whatever  in  other  respects  may  be  urged  for 
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or  against  Catholicism,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  highly  developed 
form  of  religious  life,  and  one  not  lacking  in  character. 

The  evil  which  before  all  things  Catholicism  seeks  to 
counteract  is  a  general  characterlessness  and  looseness 
in  religion.  This  Catholicism  sees  as  the  outcome  of 
individualism  and  license.  For  unrestrained  individual 
speculation  will  bring  an  element  of  instability  into 
religion,  and  in  a  mental  atmosphere  of  change  and  un- 
certainty, it  thinks,  true  spiritual  character  becomes 
almost  impossible.  Where,  then,  the  evil  is  of  such  a 
nature,  the  claims  of  definiteness  and  character  require 
the  assertion  of  the  true  type  as  the  only  legitimate  one 
— in  other  words  as  Law.  Catholicism  sets  up  its  explicit 
and  definite  character  as  the  law  of  the  Christian  society, 
as  a  pattern  by  which  its  members  must  train  themselves, 
and  from  which  they  must  not  swerve.  Individual  action 
must  not  be  allowed  such  liberty  as  will  involve  the 
destruction  of  type,  for  that  type  of  character  is  the 
very  raison  d'etre  of  the  Society.  This  position  involves 
the  need  of  organisation.  Without  organisation  the 
character  of  the  whole  could  not  assert  its  superiority 
over  individual  tendencies.  And  indeed  a  highly  de- 
veloped form  of  life  is  necessarily  a  highly  organised 
one.  Thus  Catholicism  brings  into  the  sphere  of  religion 
definiteness,  organisation,  and  law.  It  is  that  tendency 
which  has  called  forth  a  distinctively  Catholic  Church  by 
organising  the  general  Christian  Church,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  in  accordance  with  a  certain  definite  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity. 

§  1 8.  This  action  of  Catholicism  is  perhaps  best  ob- 
served in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century  of 
its  existence,  when  the  main  body  of  Christians  organised 
their  own  system  in  the  face  of  the  nebulous  and  uncertain 
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character  which  was  even  then  becoming  characteristic  of 
the  Church.  Everyone  desired  to  be  spiritual  in  those 
days.  First,  there  was  the  spirituaHty  of  popular  tenden- 
cies upon  which  the  "  prophets  "  sometimes  traded,  and 
which  showed  itself  in  the  industrious  study  of  all  sorts  of 
edifying  literature,  especially  Jewish  Apocalypses  edited 
for  Christian  use.  Then  there  were  the  Gnostics,  "the 
drawers  of  distinctions."  ^  They  had  their  idea  of  being 
spiritual.  It  was  a  very  esoteric  kind  of  spirituality.  Bad 
men  were  "  carnal  "  ;  good  Christian  people  who  did  not 
indulge  in  any  extravagant  philosophical  guess-work 
were  "psychical,"  while  they  themselves  with  their 
"  secret  tradition  "  and  their  fantastic  speculations  were 
"spiritual" — a  kind  of  religious  aristocracy.  Thirdly, 
there  was  the  spirituality  preached  by  the  Montanists, 
with  their  gospel  of  a  new  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
fresh  revelations,  ecstasies,  and  prophecies,  accompanied 
at  the  same  time  by  a  Puritanical  narrowness.  In  opposi- 
tion to  these  unhealthy  tendencies  the  great  mass  of 
Christians  united  in  the  first  ^  and  greatest  Catholic 
movement.  It  was  essentially  a  reform  movement,  a 
great  and  successful  attempt  to  raise  the  Church  to  a 
higher  level  of  spirituality.  But  it  was  done,  not  by 
emphasizing  the  inward  side  of  Christianity,  or  by 
making  a  display  of  the  word  "spiritual" — a  habit 
which  experience  had  shown  to  tend  to  most  unspiritual 
results — but  by  ruling  Gnosticism  and  Montanism  out  of 
order,  by  reducing  a  mass  of  edifying  literature  to  a 

'^oi  diro8iopi^ovT€S — St.  Jude  19. 

2  This  expression  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  in  doctrine  and 
principles  it  was  something  entirely  new.  The  word  Catholic  is 
here  used  as  implying  a  position  consciously  taken  up  with  regard 
to  circumstances  which  had  not  arisen  in  Apostolic  times. 
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canon  of  the  New  Testament,  by  consolidating  tradition 
into  a  rule  of  faith,  having  the  necessary  legitimation  by 
descent  from  the  great  historical  sanctions  of  the  first 
century,  and  by  asserting  episcopal  authority  where 
nothing  had  been  known  in  practice  beyond  the  loose 
ascendancy  of  the  prophets. 

v^  19.  We   have   so  far   treated    Catholicism    from    an 
entirely  formal  point  of  view.     We  have  used  such  ex- 
pressions as  " distinctively  religious  elements,"  "definite 
character,"  and  "  that  which  is  really  spiritual."     That  is 
to  say,  we  have  been  considering  Catholicism  apart  from 
any  reference  to  the  actual  content  of  Christianity.     But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  object  of  the  Catholic  revival  in 
the  second,  just  as  in  the  nineteenth,  century  was  not 
definiteness  of  character  in  the  abstract,  but  the  mainten- 
ance of  one  particular  character,  namely  that  of  Apostolic 
Christianity.     The  result  of  unauthorised  developments 
of  Christianity  in  one  direction  or  another  was  that  its 
very  essence  was  becoming  changed.     Christian  phrase- 
ology was   still   used,  and   indeed  the   Montanists   and 
others  really  were  Christians.     But  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  the  Christian  life  was  getting  shifted,  by  some  in  one 
direction,  by  others  in  another,  and  Christian  words  had 
a  forced  and  wrong  interpretation  put  upon  them.     The 
Catholic  movement  was  an  effort  to  arrest  this  drift  away 
from  Christ.     It  was,  in  effect,  an  assertion  of  the  first 
law  of  the  Christian  Church — the  truth  that  the  life  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  which  it  exists,  is  derived  from 
Christ,  and  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Gnostics,  from 
current  tendencies,   nor  yet  as  was  the  case  with   the 
Montanists,  from  an  exaggerated  and  unhealthy  religious 
self-consciousness.     And  so  that  which  had  come  down 
from     Christ     must    override    all    later    developments. 
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Taking  the  Apostolic  tradition  as  the  account  of  what 
Christianity  was  when  it  was  first  preached,  the  Chris- 
tians of  "  the  great  Church  "  emphatically  denied  that  it 
could  be  improved  upon  by  themselves.  Their  appeal 
was  to  that  which  was  distinctively  Christian.  The  char- 
acter that  the  Church  was  to  have  was  that  of  a  society 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  movement  was,  it 
seems,  inspired  by  the  desire  to  purify  the  Church  by 
insisting  upon  its  definitely  Christian  character  and  by 
declaring  the  tendencies  which  most  threatened  this  to 
be  so  dangerous  that  adherence  to  them  must  involve 
exclusion  from  fellowship  and  communion. 

§  20.  This  gives  us  the  original  sense  of  the  Catholic 
appeal  to  authority.  The  authority  appealed  to  was 
"  Apostolic  tradition,"  i.e.,  original  Christianity.  Where 
the  Gnostics  and  Montanists  professed  to  have  arrived 
at  more  enlightened  and  spiritual  ideas  as  to  what  Chris, 
tianity  was,  the  great  body  of  Christians  declared  that 
they  would  remain  by  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
believers.  They  refused  to  interpret  the  Gospel  in  the 
light  of  Gnostic  speculations,  declaring  that  the  Apostles 
were  the  true  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  for  they 
were  called  by  Christ  Himself  for  that  very  purpose. 
What  the  Apostles  taught  was  to  remain  authoritative. 
And  if  any  question  should  arise  as  to  what  the  Apostles 
did  teach,  it  was  to  be  settled  by  appealing  to  the  teach- 
ing of  men  who  had  themselves  been  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  and  to  the  communities  where  the  influence  of 
the  Apostles  had  been  most  firmly  established.  Thus 
the  appeal  to  "  Apostolic  tradition  "  was  practically  the 
appeal  to  history.  Reference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles'  pupils  and  of  Apostolic  communities  was  the 
primitive  Christian  method  of  historical  criticism.     The 
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aim  was  the  assertion  of  real  and  original  Christianity 
against  later  innovations.  The  method  of  determining 
what  was  real  and  original  (over  and  above  reference  to 
the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  something  beyond  this  was 
necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason  yet  at  any  rate  because 
of  the  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  Gnostics)  was  to 
determine  who  was  the  most  competent  to  answer  that 
question,  and  their  authority  was  then  accepted.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Apostles  themselves  were  the  most  trust- 
worthy exponents  of  Christianity,  and  after  them,  those 
people  who  had  the  greatest  privileges  in  the  way  of 
learning  what  they  had  to  teach.  And  the  people 
responsible  for  ascertaining  what  the  true  Apostolic 
teaching  was  were  the  bishops,  to  whose  authority  the 
Christian  communities  therefore  unreservedly  submitted. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  neither 
exegesis  nor  historical  criticism  were  instruments  of 
accurate,  or  of  at  all  approximately  accurate,  investiga- 
tion in  those  days  when  the  religious  and  philosophical 
atmosphere  was  one  of  extravagant  and  absurd  specula- 
tion, this  action  of  the  Christian  Church  In  submitting  to 
the  authority  of  Apostolic  tradition  and  of  the  bishops,  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  sensible  one,  admirable  in  its 
self-restraint  and  social  feeling — in  the  eyes  of  some  a 
sure  sign  of  the  Divine  guidance  of  the  Church.^ 


^The  above  will  serve  as  a  general  outline  of  Catholicism  in 
itself.  Further  applications  of  its  principles  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
cuss later.  But  it  is  perhaps  best  to  get  some  idea  of  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  and  Liberalism  as  characters  and  tendencies  before 
we  come  to  practical  questions  like  those  of  Church  government. 


CHAPTER  II 

PROTESTANTISM 

§  21.  Every  type  of  religious  thought  that  exists  tends^ 
if  left  to  itself,  to  become  debased.  All  the  imperfections 
of  human  nature  make  themselves  felt  in  religion ;  it  is 
one  of  the  surest  proofs  of  original  sin,  that  in  the  very 
highest  activity  of  man's  soul,  when  he  is  most  nearly 
concerned  with  God,  evil  should  so  persisently  come  out  of 
good — not  enough,  indeed,  to  counterbalance  the  latter, but 
enough  to  bring  it  down  to  a  lower  level.  And  this  holds 
good  even  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  This  infection  of 
nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated."  It 
is  not  only  by  the  baser  passions,  by  prejudice  and  hatred* 
by  self-assertiveness  and  lust  of  power,  that  religion  is 
ruined.  Mere  mediocrity  may  of  itself  be  fatal.  A  great 
leader  or  prophet,  we  will  suppose,  arises  and  gives  a 
peculiar  cast  to  the  religion  of  those  about  him.  His 
followers  may  retain  his  "principles"  and  his  phrases 
for  centuries,  but  the  life  is  gone  out  of  them.  Those 
facts  of  the  prophet's  own  inner  experience  which  gave 
such  truth  and  divine  inspiration  to  his  words  do  not 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  his  followers  who  repeat  them. 
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There  has  been  a  cooh'ng  of  the  prophetic  fire,  a  relapse 
into  mediocrity.  Rehgious  language  which  presupposed 
that  inner  experience  becomes  formal  and  unreal  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  never  known  it.  Their  type 
of  religion  becomes  debased — full  of  phrases  and  plati- 
tudes which  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  person  who 
employs  them.^ 

Or  again,  religious  decay  may  set  in  through  the 
laudable  endeavour  to  realize  one's  faith  more  clearly 
and  definitely  oneself,  and  also  to  bring  it  home  to  other 
people  in  a  way  that  they  will  understand.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  popularize  doctrine  by  presenting  it  in  the 
easiest  way  for  people  to  grasp,  and  this  is  done  by 
making  it  appear  tangible  and  like  other  things  that  they 
are  used  to.  Metaphors  are  freely  used  and  the  analogy 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  common  fact  is  imagined 
as  being  far  more  exact  than  it  really  is.  Spiritual  facts 
will  be  so  associated  with  expressions  and  explanations 
borrowed  from  the  world  of  matter  and  space  that  they 
will  inevitably  be  understood  in  a  more  or  less  material 
way  themselves.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  maintain  a 
great  truth  without  paving  the  way  for  a  great  falsehood. 
It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  a  great  inspiration  to  a  gross 
superstition,  from  the  Civitas  Dei  to  the  Unam  sanctavi. 
All  branches  of  Christianity  are  liable  to  debasement  of 
some  sort.  To  some  one  kind  of  decay  will  be  a  more 
threatening  danger,  to  another,  another.  Each  will  see 
the  inadequacies  and  abuses  prevalent  among  those  who 
belong  to  a  different  school,  while  remaining  to  a  large 
extent  insensible  to  its  own.  And  where  any  type  has 
long  been  so  dominant  that  it  can  afford  to  entirely  dis- 

^  cf.  Lux  Mimdi^  Essay  V.  p.  204. 
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regard  all  adverse  criticism,  the  results  of  this  law  will 
be  the  more  obvious  and  palpable.  Degeneration  seems 
indeed  in  every  case  inevitable.  The  Monotheism  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  leads  direct  to  Jewish  formalism 
and  legalism;^  the  faith  of  Protestant  heroes,  like  Luther, 
to  mere  platitudes  ;  stress  upon  the  supremacy  of  Ethics 
in  religion  to  secularism.  But  we  are  now  especially 
concerned  with  the  corruptions  that  have  come  with 
Catholicism. 

§  22.  We  can  easily  see  how  readily  Catholicism  be- 
comes corrupted.  Catholicism,  as  we  saw,  is  an  art — the 
systematic  employment  of  certain  means  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain end.  There  then  arises  the  tendency  for  the  means 
employed  to  assume  an  intrinsic  value  which  they  do 
not  in  themselves  possess ;  the  practical  importance  of 
secondary  and  subordinate  things  leads  to  a  theoretic 
importance  being  attributed  to  them  which  is  destructive 
of  the  purity  of  religious  thought.  The  centre  of  gravity 
in  Catholicism  gradually  becomes  shifted.  False  needs 
are  cultivated,  and  the  art  of  satisfying  them  carries 
religion  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  depth  and 
purity  of  the  primitive  type.  There  is  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  believe  any  theological  theory  for  which 
there  is  "  a  felt  want,"  whatever  the  explanation  of  that 
want  may  be.  Walt  Whitman's  principle  that  "  What- 
ever satisfies  souls  is  true  "  gets  too  extensively  applied. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  anything  is  practically 
necessary  for  one's  spiritual  life  impresses  most  people 
very  little.  The  necessity  has  to  be  transmuted  into 
imposing  theories  from  which  the  need  for  the  practice 
can  be  demonstrated.      Practice  and   theory  then  give 

^cf.  Baldensperger,  Selbstbezuussisein  Jesii. 
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each  other  mutual  support;  the  theory  rests  upon  the 
practical  necessity  of  the  practice,  and  the  practice, 
in  its  turn,  is  deduced  from  the  theory.  Catholic  theology 
then  becomes  the  art  of  formulating  the  experience  of 
help  derived  from  the  liturgy,  ritual,  and  traditions  of 
the  Church  as  metaphysical  propositions  of  such  sort  that 
the  influence  of  the  practices  and  beliefs  in  question  is 
thereby  increased.  But  that  influence  is  dependent  upon 
their  power  to  satisfy  a  demand,  and  sometimes  the 
demand  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied 
legitimately. 

§  23.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  there  will  always 
be  need  for  reformation.  Sometimes  the  reform  will  be  in 
one  direction,  sometimes  in  another.  When  the  Church's 
life  is  strong  and  healthy,  self- reform  and  improve- 
ment will  be  gradual  and  continuous.  The  expansive 
and  creative  activity  of  the  church  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  purifying  and  reforming  process,  mending  now 
something  here,  now  something  there.  It  will  be  self- 
restrained,  for  conservatism  is  in  itself  a  principle  of 
religious  well-being,  and  the  thirst  for  continual  alterations 
and  experiments  becomes  a  disease.  But  it  will  also  be 
real,  as  we  progressively  learn  to  understand  better  the 
true  principles  of  church  life  and  the  needs  and  problems 
which  from  time  to  time  become  urgent.  Self-reformation 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  normal  function  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  earliest  stages  of  any  given 
reform  will  consist  in  the  protests  raised  by  private 
individuals  against  some  evil  or  imperfection  in  the 
Church,  and  then  will  come  the  gradual  spread  of  public 
Church  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  English 
Reformation  was  constitutional.    The  Church  of  England 
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was  guided  by  the  precedents  of  its  own  past  history, 
and  of  the  ancient  Church  as  well  as  by  the  words  of 
scripture.  The  reformation  was  carried  through  in  due 
and  valid  form  by  means  of  Convocation.  It  was,  on 
the  whole,  an  extremely  Catholic  and  Churchman-like 
procedure.  These  things  ought  surely  to  be  precedents 
for  us  to  day.  We  are  not  educated  to  be  reformers. 
We  do  not  understand  what  reform  is,  and  consequently 
mistake  faction  for  it.  We  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
give  force  to  our  opinions  in  a  legitimate  way.  We 
need,  in  short  to  be  taught  the  true  principles  and  methods 
of  that  necessary  branch  of  Catholic  activity,  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  reformation. 

§  24.  But  the  right  of  reformation  is  a  principle 
which  cuts  both  ways.  The  more  freely  we  concede  the 
right  of  the  individual  acting  on  his  own  private  judgment 
to  protest,  and  when  it  was  necessary,  to  rebel,  against 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  the  more  readily  we  must  admit 
his  right  to  protest  against  the  Reformation  settlement. 
If  we  recognise  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there 
are  certain  dangers  and  diseases  to  which  a  one-sided 
Catholicism  is  very  liable,  we  shall  naturally  expect 
that  there  will  be  others  to  which  a  one-sided  Protestantism 
is  inclined.  Protestantism,  like  Mediaeval  Catholicism, 
may,  we  must  allow,  become  debased.  That  it  has  some 
special  dangers  and  is  peculiarly  open  to  certain  abuses 
we  must  in  any  case  assume,  if  we  admit  the  principle 
that  all  religious  types  tend  to  debasement.  Reconsidera- 
tion, willingness  to  learn,  self-criticism,  and  the  like,  are 
duties  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  Protestants.  What 
could  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  raise  a  revolt  in 
Christendom  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  reformation, 
and  then  to  assume  for  ourselves  the  papal  attribute  of 
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incorrigible  infallibility?  What  could  be  more  self- 
contradictory  than  to  assert  the  principle  of  freedom 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  then  to  seek  to 
rob  those  of  that  right  who  wish  to  exercise  it  by  going 
to  confession  without  waiting  to  get  permission  from 
Parliament  or  from  the  ratepayers?  Surely  the  right 
of  private  judgment  involves  the  right  to  decide  either 
way.  Protestant  associations  seem  to  take  it  to  mean 
the  right  to  differ  from  the  traditional  thought  or  customs 
of  the  Church,  but  from  themselves — never  ! 

§  25.  The  chief  charge  made  by  Protestants  against 
Catholic  teaching  is  that  of  materialism.  Before  one 
either  echoes  or  repudiates  such  a  charge  one  ought 
surely  to  consider  and  define  what  one  means  by  the 
terms  one  uses. 

The  word  "  spiritual  "  is  not  uncommonly  very  loosely 
used  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  latter  some- 
times appear  to  employ  the  term  in  the  sense  of"  ethereal." 
They  seem  to  Protestants  to  assume  the  existence  of 
two  kinds  of  matter,  spiritual  matter  and  material  matter. 
And  so  long  as  one  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  matter 
which  is  nominally  designated  "  spiritual "  that  is  spoken 
of,  it  is  all,  they  imply,  that  one  can  demand.  A  corres- 
pondent to  the  Church  Times  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  ^ 
"Surely  'materialistic  conceptions'  of  that  which  ex 
hypothcsi  is  spiritual  are  a  metaphysical  impossibility." 
A  remark  like  that  says  a  great  deal.  It  shows  how 
justified  the  charge  of  materialism  may  sometimes  be. 
The  term  "  spiritual "  cannot  properly  speaking  be  pre- 
dicated of  matter  at  all.  A  "spiritual  body"  is  only  a 
loose  expression  for  an  ethereal  body.      No  body  can 

^  1 6th  Aug.,  1900. 
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be  spiritual,  for  "spirit"  comes  under  the  category  of 
"  mind  "  not  of  "  matter."  A  body  is  a  object  merely, 
not  a  subject.  Whether  the  body  in  question  is  delicate 
and  sensitive  or  whether  it  is  coarse  and  heavy,  whether 
it  is  made  of  solid  tissues,  or  whether  of  a  light  vapoury 
substance,  whether  it  is  a  part  of  this  world  only,  or 
whether  it  exists  for  some  other  plane  of  being,  makes 
no  difference.  To  speak  of  it  as  spiritual,  meaning 
thereby  that  the  actual  substance  is  in  itself  spiritual, 
is  to  misuse  words.  "Spiritual"  and  "ethereal" 
are  two  entirely  distinct  conceptions.  Because  the 
Greek  word  for  "  spiritual "  is  occasionally  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of  "ethereal"  (i. 
Cor.  vi.  44)  or  "  metaphorical "  (Rev.  vi.  8.)  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  ought  therefore  to  confuse  the  three 
ideas. 

§  26.  To  judge  a  creed,  one  must  look  to  its  popular 
form  even  more  than  to  its  best  exponents,  for  religion 
is  a  thing  for  common  life,  for  the  educated  and  unedu- 
cated alike,  and  there  is  apparently  a  greater  tendency 
for  the  lower  forms  to  spread  upward  than  for  the  higher 
forms  to  spread  downwards.  One  sometimes  feels  inclined 
to  conclude  that  the  degradation  of  religion  is  deliberately 
winked  at  by  some  Catholics  provided  the  outward  form 
of  Catholic  doctrine  can  thereby  be  popularised.  A 
correspondent  to  the  Guardian^  writing  to  express  his 
disapproval  of  the  protest  of  various  members  of  the 
English  Church  Union  against  Lord  Halifax's  Declara- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  statements  in  it  regarding 
the  Holy  Communion  would  lend  themselves  too  easily 
to  materialistic  interpretations,  asserts :  "  Such  a 
declaration  can  only  relieve  distress  by  being  plainly 
definite  and  popular  in  its  wording.      Any  safeguard 
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against  materialism  would  destroy  its  usefulness."  ^  This 
seems  to  be  a  principle  commonly  acted  upon  by  Catholic 
teachers. 

"  Materialism,"  in  the  sense  which  the  term  is  used  by 
Protestant  controversialists,  dealing  with  sacramental 
questions,  does  not  denote  an  imaginary  theory  that 
would  regard  grace  as  a  common  substance.  It  means 
the  thinking  and  treating  of  spiritual  things  as  if  they 
were  material.  It  denotes  the  employment  of  categories 
of  thought  and  terms  of  speech  suitable  only  to  material 
objects  and  spatial  relations.  When  therefore  a  High 
Churchman  thinks  he  can  explain  his  position  to  Protes- 
tants by  the  help  of  analogies  drawn  from  material  things 
he  only  confirms  his  opponent  in  his  unfavourable 
criticism,  for  he  does  the  very  thing  which  the  other 
accuses  him  of,  namely  of  thinking  and  speaking  of 
spirit  in  terms  not  of  mind  but  of  matter.  This  partly 
explains  the  apparent  tendency  of  Protestants  to  indulge 
in  graceless  caricatures  of  High  Church  doctrines.  They 
do  not  always  mean  to  caricature  them.  They  may 
only  be  trying  to  put  them  in  unmistakable  language 
and  ask  '  Do  you  seriously  mean  anything  so  materialistic 
as  that?'  To  this  the  High  Churchman,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  almost  invariably  answers  by  an  appeal  to  things 
confessedly  material.  The  following  is  the  normal 
course  of  argument. 

High  Chtirchman :  Grace  is  received  through  these 
channels. 

Low  Churchman  :  Your  ideas  are  grossly  materialistic 
and  mechanical,  worthy  only  of  the  most  degraded 
savages. 

^  15th  Aug.  1900. 
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H.  C.  Oh  no,  they  are  not.  It  is  of  course  a 
mystery,  but  there  are  analogies  that  help  us  to  under- 
stand. When,  for  instance,  water  is  laid  on  to  a  house 
it  comes  through  pipes.  The  pipes  do  not  cause  the 
water,  and  the  latter  might  no  doubt  be  conveyed  by 
other  means.  But  the  house  happens  to  have  been  so 
constructed  that  water  does  come  to  it  by  these  channels. 

L.  C.  Exactly  what  I  said,  though  I  never  expected 
to  hear  it  put  so  baldly  and  crudely.  You  actually 
declare  that  grace  is  really  in  the  elements  just  as  water 
is  in  a  pipe,  and  so  can  be  carried  about  like  water  in  a 
bottle  to  be  distributed  to  anyone  who  will  open  his 
mouth. 

H.  C,  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  I  meant  nothing 
of  the  sort.     You  are  simply  caricaturing  what  I  said. 

L.  C.     I  am  not.     What  is  the  difference  ? 

H.  C.  I  see  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  explain  myself, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  attempted  it.  You  must 
allow  me  to  withdraw  from  this  discussion,  as  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add. 

L.  C.  Materialism  of  the  grossest  kind !  He  thinks 
he  can  carry  about  grace  in  a  sacrament  like  water  in 
a  vessel. 

H.  C.     (says  nothing). 

L.  C.     Materialist !     Idolater ! 

What  has  happened  here  is  not  that  the  Low  Church- 
man has  intentionally  caricatured  his  opponent's  views 
so  much  as  that  he  has  tried  to  put  them  nakedly  in  order 
to  show  that  they  really  are  ridiculous.  To  him,  what 
he  has  said  amounts  to  exactly  what  the  High  Churchman 
said,  only  more  clearly  put.  And  indeed  the  difference 
between  the  caricature  and  the  original  does  often  seem 
more  a  matter  of  tone  and  spirit  than  of  actual  impjrt 
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For  instance,  I  once  heard  a  fairly  well  known  and 
deservedly  respected  priest  belonging  to  the  advanced, 
but  not  extreme,  High  Church  party  explain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  by  means  of  the  analogy 
of  the  preparation  of  oxygen.  He  explained  how  a  glass 
jar  inverted  in  water  gradually  had  the  water  in  it  dis- 
placed, and  its  place  taken  by  oxygen.  You  cannot  see 
the  oxygen,  he  continued,  but  it  is  there,  really  but  in- 
ivsibly  present  in  the  glass  jar.  And  in  the  same  way 
"  the  body  of  Christ "  was  really  present  in  the  bread. 
When  High  Churchmen  use  such  metaphors  as  that  can 
they  complain  that  the'y  are  unjustly  caricatured  ?  The 
speaker  probably  meant  the  instance  simply  as  an 
example  of  the  coming  of  an  invisible  prese«t:6.'  But 
the  idea  suggested  by  it  would  be  for  many  people  that 
of  one  material  spatially  surrounded  by  another.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  for  High  Churchmen  to  re-cast  their 
phraseology  and  to  express  themselves  more  in  terms  of 
mind  and  less  in  terms  of  matter?  At  present  their 
inclination  to  popularize  doctrine  by  materializing  it  is 
very  strong,  and  the  Protestant  complaint  against 
materialism  far  from  being  ungrounded. 

§  27.  Protestantism  cannot  be  properly  understood 
unless  we  bear  in  mind  its  character  as  a  reaction. 

When  a  man  or  woman  has  for  some  considerable 
time  been  struggling  with  a  number  of  details  of  religious 
practice,  a  reaction  may  set  in  more  or  less  suddenly. 
The  spiritual  progress  that  was  hoped  for  from  the 
devotional  exercises  in  many  cases  never  seemed  to 
come.  Then  the  omnipotent  love,  the  free  self-giving, 
the  all-sufficiency  of  God  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind. 
All  that  it  had  sought  it  now  finds  in  Him.  Instead  of 
the  poor  little  virtues  we  were  so  labouriously  tr}'ing  to 
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manufacture  before,  and  with  such  little  success,  God 
Himself  now  offers  to  impart  His  own  perfect  righteous- 
ness, simply  for  the  asking  and  the  trusting.  God,  in 
His  immediate,  all-effective  power  seems  to  do  for  one 
what  our  own  efforts  found  impossible.  God  seems  to 
be  for  the  first  time  properly  realized  ;  what  God  means 
for  the  first  time  understood.  God  in  His  boundlessness 
and  His  personal  care  for  the  individual  soul  seems  to  be 
re-discovered.  So  it  was  at  the  Reformation,  especially 
in  Luther's  own  case.  The  comparatively  sudden  per- 
ception of  God  as  one's  own  God  and  Father  with  whom 
one  had  personally  to  do  and  to  whom  one  was  person- 
ally responsible  and  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  faith  to  make  these  things  real  to  us,  over- 
whelmed all  other  thoughts.  Faith  became  impatient 
about  troubling  itself  about  this  or  that  traditional 
practice.  These  things  might  be  all  very  well,  but  they 
were  not  God.  They  seemed  rather  to  direct  men's 
minds  from  the  thought  that  God  was  a  Father  who 
loved  them,  that  He  would  forgive  them  their  sins  and 
protect  them  from  all  evil  if  they  would  but  turn  to  Him 
and  put  their  trust  in  Him.  It  was  a  purely  personal, 
purely  individual  matter.  And  if  the  Church  or  any- 
thing else  endeavoured  directly  or  indirectly  to  prevent 
this  personal  approach  to  God,  the  right  to  disregard  the 
Church  and  disbelieve  its  arguments  must  be  asserted. 
The  authority  of  private  judgment  was  the  authority  of 
God,  for  it  was  simply  the  principle  which  enabled  men 
to  make  a  direct  personal  response  to  the  personal  appeal 
of  God  to  his  soul.  Even  when  there  has  not  been  much 
personal  effort,  the  result  of  Protestant  preaching,  when 
successful,  is  similar  in  kind.  The  appeal  to  the  love  of 
God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  and  to  the  riches  of 
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His  free  grace  in  bestowing  pardon,  gains  almost  all  its 
force  from  the  contrast  in  which  it  stands  with  a  state  of 
sin  felt  more  or  less  acutely  as  a  state  of  slavery.  One 
may  come  to  a  knowledge  of  that  state  through  the 
failure  of  one's  own  repeated  efforts,  or  one  may  be  more 
or  less  aware  of  it  without  having  tried  very  heroically 
to  overcome  it.  In  either  case  Protestantism  depends 
upon  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  our  own  weakness 
and  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  and  boundless- 
ness of  God's  forgiving  love  upon  the  other.  But  it  is 
always  deeper  and  less  weakly  emotional  under  the 
former  circumstances.  It  has  in  such  cases  the  aspect 
of  a  reaction  against  the  methods  of  art  in  religion  and 
a  return  to  naturalness  and  direct  spontaneous  relations 
with  God.  To  a  man  in  this  mood  the  rules  of  the 
Church  can  only  appear  in  the  light  of  an  alternative 
system  to  personal  dependence  upon  God,  to  be  scorn- 
fully rejected  accordingly.  To  think  otherwise  seems  to 
him  like  a  preference  of  one's  own  insignificant  merits  to 
God's  free  boundless  grace.  He  has  deeply  realized  the 
principle  thing,  and  has  become  jealous  of  every  minor 
truth. 

§  28.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  any  principle  except  in 
contrast  to  some  opposite  idea.  And  so  in  order  more 
fully  to  grasp,  explain,  and  find  delight  in  the  principle 
of  the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  Protestants  are  wont  to 
bring  it  into  contrast  with  '  human  ordinances.'  The 
ridiculous  insufficiencies  of  the  latter  seem  to  throw  the 
true  principle  into  stronger  relief  Catholicism  is  then 
identified  with  this  false  principle,  and  serves  as  a  foil 
to  all  that  is  truly  Christian.  Hatred  and  contempt 
thus  become  an  integral  part  of  Protestantism.  The 
tradition  of  the  Roman  Church  as  a  scarlet  woman  is 
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handed  on  throu^^h  succeeding  generations  of  Protestants 
until  they  completely  lose  the  faculty  of  thinking  about 
Catholicism  in  a  calm  and  reasonable  way.  Militant 
Protestantism  thus  becomes  to  all  appearances  almost 
entirely  non-rational.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
the  wisdom  or  foolishness  of  Protestant  ideas  in  them- 
selves as  of  the  blind  unreasoning  way  in  which  they  are 
so  often  held.  Their  champions  do  not  appear  ever  to 
reflect  or  think,  but  to  be  possessed  by  antipathies  which 
are  not  under  the  control  of  any  rational  principle. 
This  non-rational  character  of  militant  Protestantism 
also  shows  itself  in  the  far-fetched  nature  of  many  of  its 
arguments.  Being  possessed  by  the  idea  that  ritualism 
is  the  cause  of  immeasurable  evil,  it  imagines  that  it  finds 
confirmation  of  this  supposed  fact  in  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  and  absurdly  irrelevant  things.  No  one,  for 
instance,  who  was  thinking  soberly  would  have  so  over- 
reached his  own  discrimination  as  to  have  hit  upon  the 
idea,  as  a  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  not  long 
ago  did,  that  ritualism  was  bad  for  military  tactics,  and 
have  suggested  that  the  short-comings  of  some  of  our 
officers  in  South  Africa  were  due  to  this  cause.  Pro- 
testantism may  thus  become  quite  a  disease.  The 
alienation  of  so  many  of  the  clergy  from  Low  Church 
principles  is,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  far  more  due  to  the 
experience  of  such  disease  among  their  parishioners  than 
to  any  other  cause.  It  subjects  the  minister  to  such  a 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  more  bigoted  members  of  his 
congregation — not  infrequently  women — that  he  is  often 
glad  to  flee  to  moderate  High  Church  views  for  refuge. 
Such  people  may  nevertheless  be  still  in  many  respects 
good  Christian  people.  But  it  is  not  unnatural,  when 
once  this  frame  of  mind  has  become  common,  to  find 
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that  hatred  of  Catholicism  is  often  vigorous  where  the 
piety  which  originated  the  disHke  of  '  forms  and 
ceremonies'  is  apparently  entirely  absent.  The  two 
elements  of  Protestantism,  its  positive  religious  element 
of  personal  religion  and  its  negative  element  of  anti- 
catholic  animosity  may  become  quite  dissociated.  The 
latter  may  flourish  where  the  former  never  existed.  It 
maintains  itself  as  an  independent  passion,  a  lust  of  the 
unregenerated  human  mind.  We  then  see  the  worldly- 
minded  subscribing  funds  to  propagate  it,  pub-loafers^ 
and  other  '  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'  zealously 
championing  it.  One  might  indeed  argue  that  combative 
anti-catholicism  is  not  directly  derived  from  personal 
piety  at  all,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  Protestant  theology 
working  upon  minds  not  in  the  least  religious  themselves. 
The  Evangelical  revival,  it  might  be  pointed  out,  was 
not  aggressively  anticatholic.  But  to  deny  the  religious 
origin  of  militant  Protestantism  in  every  case  would 
clearly  be  going  too  far,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  many 
fair-minded  people  could  be  found  who  would  do  so. 
But  that  in  very  many  cases  its  origin  is  not  a  religious 
one  at  all  but  an  altogether  irreligious  one  is  at  least 
equally  obvious. 

We  have,  then,  here  a  case  of  degeneration  of  religious 
type,  a  transition  from  the  nobler  to  the  baser  kinds  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  accompanied  by  that  fertility  in 
hollow  platitudes  which  we  noticed  first  as  marking  one 
line  of  religious  decay ,^  and  which  is  especially  character- 
istic of  Protestantism.^ 

^  cf.     Ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Woolwich. 

2§2I. 

'  The  above  remarks  are  not  meant  to  refer  to  Non-conformists, 
with  whom  I  am  not  concerned,  but  to  a  certain  class  of  professing 
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§  29.  In  this  connection  one  cannot  but  raise  a 
protest  against  the  unworthy  methods  of  controversy 
resorted  to  by  miHtant  Protestantism.  There  is  nothing 
that  shows  its  spirit  more  than  the  way  in  which  it 
endeavours  to  fasten  upon  the  personal  character  of 
CathoHc  leaders,  gloating  over  every  weakness  and 
making  insinuations  where  it  ventures  to  support  no 
definite  charge.  Then  there  is,  secondly,  the  deliberate 
appeal  to  prejudice.  Not  long  ago  a  distinguished 
Congregationalist  theologian  published  a  book  apparently 
with  this  object.  It  begins  by  describing  the  enemies  of 
our  Lord  in  terms  that  insinuate  that  they  were  just  like 
modern  High  Churchmen.  These  Jews,  who  obviously 
represent  Catholics,  could  never,  the  writer  continues, 
make  magnanimous  or  really  noble  characters;  such 
people  must  remain  'strangers  to  the  spirit  and 
inspiration  of  true  religion. '  The  religion,  therefore,  it 
is  implied,  of  St.  Aidan  and  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the  Chavalier  Bayard,  of  King 
Alfred  and  King  Louis,  is  incapable  of  producing  more 
than  a  'scrupulous'  and  paltry  type  of  goodness  at 
best.  In  sharp  antithesis  to  all  this  stands  Jesus 
Christ.  "In  the  eye  of  the  scribe  He  was  a  religious 
alien,  standing  outside  the  continuity  and  catholicity  of 
Jewish  tradition  and  doctrine  ;  in  the  eye  of  the  priest  He 
broke  the  unity  of  the  order  and  worship  established  of 
old  by  God."  There  is  no  historical  justification  for 
these  terms.     There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any 


Churchmen.  If  one  compares  some  such  Nonconformist  newspaper 
as  the  Methodist  Times  with  the  E7ij^lish  Churchman  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  which  class  of  readers  are  nearer  '  the  soul  of  the 
Church.'  On  the  other  hand  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  under- 
stood to  be  referring  to  Evangelicals  generally. 
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such  charge  was  made  by  the  scribes  and  priests  against 
our  Lord,  or  that  they  entertained  any  such  notions  as 
are  here  attributed  to  them.  But  because  the  ideas  of  the 
unity,  continuity,  and  cathoHcity  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
are  dear  to  CathoHcs,  the  author  of  the  book  referred  to 
describes  an  imaginary  villain,  and  puts  the  words, 
however  inappropriately,  into  his  mouth. 

Another  common  method  of  attacking  the  High 
Church  party  is  to  talk  about  the  seemliness,  niceness, 
and  prettiness  of  its  worship  and  rules  of  life,  and  then  to 
stop,  implying  that  no  profound  grasp  of  spiritual 
reality,  no  truthfulness  of  deep  feelings,  can  be  expected 
from  anything  so  trivial.  Keble  has  been  treated  in  this 
way — however  incompatible  such  a  figure  may  be  with 
that  of  the  man  who  reproved  Froude  for  his  criticism  of 
A  Serious  Call.^  If  a  Frenchman  described  the 
English  soldier  simply  as  a  man  who  was  very  particular 
about  the  seemliness,  cleanness,  and  smartness  of  his  belt 
and  buttons,  he  would  not  be  saying  what  was  actually 
untrue,  but  he  would  be  leaving  an  utterly  false 
impression  of  what  an  English  soldier  really  is  like. 

A  somewhat  ungentlemanly  and  primitive  method  of 
controversy  is  to  compare  one's  opponents  to  fetish- 
worshippers.  Unfortunately  it  is  common.  But  it  is  a 
harmless  and  Christian  method  as  compared  with  another 
which  nevertheless  all  Englishmen  do  not  think  beneath 
them — that  of  obscene  slanders  upon  nuns. 

§  30.  The  normal  and  popular  attitude  of  every  type 
of  religious  thought  ought  to  be  determined  not  by  its 
opposition  to  other  forms  of  religious  teaching,  but  by  its 
opposition   to  unbelief.     Every  Church   party  ought  to 

^  See  Church's  Oxford  Movement^  p.  29. 
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feel  itself  alone  face  to  face  with  unbelief  and  sin.  It  is 
to  these  that  it  must  address  itself.  It  must  be  as 
unconscious  as  possible  of  the  theological  mistakes  of 
others.  The  false  teaching  of  other  Christians  ought 
almost  always  to  be  ignored  rather  than  openly 
combated.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  counteracted.  But  this  can  be  done  quite  quietly 
without  any  denunciation  or  express  mention  of  the 
doctrines  not  approved  of.  In  such  a  brotherhood  as 
the  Church  the  right  way  for  any  party  to  eliminate 
falsehood  is  by  presenting  its  own  position  by  teaching 
and  example  so  convincingly  that  it  gradually  displaces 
the  erroneous  forms  of  doctrine  or  worship  complained  of 
A  writer  in  The  Guardian  some  time  ago  remarked  that 
the  only  right  and  effective  way  for  Protestants  to  fight 
High  Church  principles  is  by  'going  one  better' 
themselves — admirable  and  excellent  advice.  But 
fighting  for  supremacy  is  poor  work  at  best,  when  there 
is  so  much  heathenism  in  the  land  to  fight.  Every 
Church-party  is  in  idea  a  missionary  one,  and  it  is  by  its 
success  or  failure  in  this  respect  that  it  justifies  or 
condemns  its  own  practice.  The  right  way  for  every 
party  to  demonstrate  its  superiority  to  the  other  parties 
is  by  being  the  best  missionary  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Advertising  one's  own  spirituality  and  the 
degradation  of  one's  fellow-missionaries  are  vices  which 
would  perhaps  be  avoided  instinctively  if  we  could  only 
feel  ourselves  a  little  more  alone  with  the  devil. 

§  31.  To  get  at  the  true  Protestant  spirit  we  must  get 
back  behind  the  *  rabies  theologorum  '  to  the  true  springs 
of  that  personal  individualistic  religion  which  makes  a 
man  independent  of  outward  circumstance  and  free  from 
the  absolute   obligation  of  any  secondary  laws.      We 
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find  it  at  its  best  in  Luther's  "  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
man,"  a  little  book  or  pamphlet  which  reveals  to  us 
something  of  the  true  motives  of  Protestantism,  uninflu- 
enced as  yet  by  any  merely  theological  prejudice. 

In  the  Church  of  England  Protestantism  is  represented 
chiefly  by  the  Evangelical  party.  True  Evangelicalism 
is  what  it  is  through  its  intense  realization  of  the  facts 
of  the  Atonement,  of  Conversion,  of  the  love  of  God  and 
of  His  provident  care  for  each  individual  soul.  Catholic- 
ism also  professes  these  doctrines,  and  does  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  treat  them  lightly.  But  in  actual  experience 
we  find  that  High  Churchmen,  and  especially  moderate 
High  Churchmen,  often  fail  to  hold  them  with  that 
intensity  of  conviction  that  makes  them  operative.  In 
Evangelicalism  and  its  Dissenting  counterpart,  Wesley- 
anism,  these  beliefs  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
religious  horizon.^  We  need  a  party  to  represent  the 
Evangelical  side  of  Christianity.  Otherwise,  though  it 
is  still  professed,  it  tends  to  become  ineffectual. 

The  function  of  Evangelicals  is  to  keep  alive  within 
the  Catholic  Church  those  thoughts  which  centre  round 
the  Atonement  and  the  necessity  for  a  changed  life, 
living  as  '  those  that  are  quiet  in  the  land ' — an  art 
which  some  seem  to  have  forgotten  of  late.  Meanwhile 
the  High   Church   school  will  be  the  leading  party,  as 


1 A  possible  argument  against  supposing  this  to  be  the  case  as 
much  as  is  imagined  is  the  fact  that  Evangehcals  so  often  discard 
the  beautiful  Christian  thanksgiving  for  the  Redemption,  the 
Benedictus,  in  favour  of  its  non-Christian  alternative,  the  Jubilate. 
But  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  taken  in 
v^hat  the  Benedictus  is  about ;  unless  a  religious  idea  is  clothed  in 
the  traditional  phrases  of  the  Evangelical  school,  Evangelicals 
sometimes  appear  to  be  strangely  slow  to  respond  to  it.  And  other 
things  being  equal  they  like  that  best  which  offers  the  greatest 
lacilities  for  swinging,  jingling  music. 
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they  are  now.  Then  LiberaHsm  will  have  its  day.  Men 
will  believe  little  and  criticise  much,  till  they  are  wearied 
of  a  religion  which  does  not  bring  salvation.  Then  the 
time  will  be  ripe  for  a  new  Evangelical  revival.  Till 
then  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  general  advance  of 
Evangelicalism  will  not  be  present.  It  would  be  well 
if  Evangelicals  recognised  this  and  were  content  to  keep 
the  lamp  of  "  gospel "  piety  steadily  burning  among 
themselves  through  devotion  and  good  work,  not  fighting 
to  retain  the  adherence  of  those  who  would  be  happier 
in  High  Church  places  of  worship,  but  working  steadily 
among  those  to  whom  Evangelicalism  is  most  adapted, 
till  they  are  again  called  upon  to  take  a  more  prominent 
part  in  guiding  the  thought  and  life  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  III 

THEOLOGICAL  LIBERALISM 

§  32.  A  serious  problem  is  presented  to  the  Church 
by  the  existence  of  LiberaHsm  within  its  borders. 
Liberals  in  theology  are  those  who  decline  to  accept  all 
the  beliefs  of  orthodoxy.  They  are  Churchmen — we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  views  of  anyone  else — who 
adopt  a  critical  attitude  towards  many  of  the  things 
most  firmly  believed  by  orthodox  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  Views  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
inspiration,  future  punishment,  and  miracles  have  been 
those  most  criticised  in  the  past,  but  the  tendency  of 
Liberalism  is  to  disparage  traditional  theology  generally. 
No  good  object  is  served  by  ignoring  the  wide-reaching 
character  of  these  facts.  There  is  something  more 
alarming  in  this  for  High  Churchman  and  Low  Church- 
man alike  than  any  irregularity  of  ritual.  Ought  we 
not  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  new  crisis  in  the  Church  ? 
If  the  ritual  question  is  so  serious  that  both  parties  can 
legitimately  lay  aside  the  obligations  of  brotherhood 
on  its  account,  must  it  not  be  our  duty  to  be  very  bitter 
and  unrelenting  indeed  over  the  question  of  Liberalism, 
seeing  that  it  is  a  far  more  serious  one  ?  Now  there 
are   several   different   answers   which   different  persons 
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will  give  to  these  questions.  One  will  say :  Heresy 
can  be  tolerated  under  no  circumstances.  *  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  exact — that  is,  too  faithful.  A  little 
error  connived  at  or  encouraged  may  soon  develop  into 
a  pernicious  heresy,  which  occasions  the  downfall  of 
Churches  and  the  ruin  of  souls.  There  is  nothing  more 
insisted  upon  in  the  Bible  than  the  obligation  of  strict 
adherence  to  sound  doctrine.  Laxity  in  regard  to  it 
is  the  beginning  of  apostacy.'  Heresy  should  be  stamped 
out  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  However  difficult  the 
task  under  present  circumstances,  and  however  fraught 
with  unfortunate  results,  we  are  nevertheless  bound  to 
attempt  it.  Another  will  argue :  Let  them  alone. 
Heresy-hunting  will  not  work  as  a  practical  policy. 
A  wise  statesman  must  know  how  to  ignore  what  it 
were  impolitic  to  be  too  much  aware  of  The  problem 
has  not  become  acute  and  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  dealing 
with  it.  One  is  not  bound  to  be  perpetually  giving 
precedence  to  questions  of  doctrine  any  more  than  to 
those  of  ritual.  Otherwise  all  progress  in  the  sphere  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  Church  is  permanently  hindered. 
A  third  will  argue  :  Surely  the  various  ritual  crises  have 
taught  us  that  religious  differences  must  be  dealt  with 
by  spiritual  means.  Coercion  is  an  inherently  vicious 
method  of  dealing  with  doctrical  problems.  Just  as  the 
theory  of  materialism  has  been  overcome  in  the  sphere 
of  philosophy  by  moral  agencies,  so,  a  /orpiri,  must 
false  teaching  be  dealt  with  in  the  Church.  Study,  pray, 
write  books  and  preach.  Live  up  to  your  own  faith  and 
the  various  forms  of  false  teaching  which  are  sure  to 
arise  from  time  to  time  will  crumble  away  before  very 
long  without  having  done  any  wide-spread  harm.  Dis- 
trust of  this   method   means  distrust  of  the  Christian 
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conscience — distrust  of  the  power   of    the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  fourth  will  maintain  that  Liberals  are  perfectly 
legitimate  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  are 
not  apostates ;  they  are  people  who  would,  but  for  their 
Church-membership,  fall  away  from  Christianity  alto- 
gether. It  would  be  simply  wrong  to  drive  them  out. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  moral  brutality.  The  desire  to 
crush  out  all  forms  of  thought  divergent  from  one's  own 
is  a  remnant  of  barbarism.  Every  stranger  to  one's 
clan  was  once  an  enemy,  and  now  every  stranger  to 
one's  theological  party  is  an  enemy.  Intolerance  is  the 
instinct  of  savages. 

A  fifth:  It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Do  they  or  do 
they  not  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established  ?  If  not,  the  Bishops  are  bound  to 
take  steps.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  policy  but  of  law. 

§  33.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  conclusions  we 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
Liberalism,  of  its  causes,  its  uses,  and  its  relation  to 
other  modes  of  thought. 

If  the  usual  character  of  Liberals  is  specifically 
Christian  in  spite  of  their  estimation  of  the  evidence  of 
certain  facts,  there  is  more  than  much  to  be  said  for 
welcoming  them  freely  to  our  communion.  If  they  are 
genuinely  and  definitely  Christian  in  mind  and  character 
and  will  observe  Church  order  and  discipline,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  expelling  them  from  the  company  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  essentially  and  before  all  things 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Orthodoxy  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  Dogmas  were  developed  and  made 
compulsory  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  specifia 
Christian  character,  and  maintaining  the  depth  and 
purity  of  the  Christian  faith.      If,  however,  the  former 
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can  be  preserved  as  well  or  better  without  any  further 
compulsory  adherence  to  those  dogmas,  it  would  be  mere 
red  tape  to  insist  upon  maintaining  their  statutory  force. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  theological  Liberalism  is  found  to 
be  irreligious — or  at  least  non-Christian  in  type  and 
tendency — there  will  be  a  sivong  prima  facie  case  for  the 
view  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed,  though  other 
questions  would  still  have  to  be  considered. 

§  34.  Theological  Liberalism  appears,  as  we  saw, 
primarily  as  a  criticism  of  traditional  opinions.  In 
support  of  its  claims.  Liberals  are  not  slow  to  point  out 
that  many  positions  which  caused  great  outcry  when 
first  asserted  by  Liberals  have  subsequently  been 
admitted  by  the  orthodox.  The  views  of  Evolution, 
Inspiration,  and  Old  Testament  criticism  now  very 
generally  accepted  were  regarded  as  simply  wicked 
when  they  first  appeared.  On  the  analogy  of  these  facts 
Liberals  argue  that  in  the  near  future  their  present  con- 
tentions will  be  admitted,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged 
as  the  pioneers  of  scientific  progress  in  theology. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  evidence,  I  believe 
for  assuming  that  the  increased  appreciation  of  Biblical 
criticism  among  Churchmen  during  the  last  dozen  years 
has  been  the  result  of  Broad  Church  influence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  primarily  the  work  of  the  orthodox 
Ltix  Mundi  school,  guided  by  critics  like  Canon  Driver 
and  Dr.  Sanday."^  To  imagine  that  the  leaders  of  this 
school  of  thought  have  been  influenced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Haweis,  or  other  Broad  Churchman,  is  an  exceedingly 
improbable  and  unnecessary  assumption.  It  is  true  that 
fifty  years  ago  the  orthodox  took  up  some  very  mistaken 

I  do  not  mean  that  these  writer's  would  be  classed  as  belonging 
to  that  school, 
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positions  with  regard  to  Biblical  criticism,  but  it. js  really 
remarkable  how  frankly  the  representatives" 'of  »a.ncient 
thought  and  devotion  have  accepted  the  results' of  all 
criticism  that  could  appeal  to  palpable  facts.  But 
Liberals  have  also  made  very  great  m4gitakes.  There  is 
no  more  amusing  instance  of  rationalistic  criticism  than 
the  solemnly  propounded  hypothesis  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  story  of  Jonah  and  whale  is  that  the 
prophet  remained  for  three  days  at  the  sign  of  The  Whale^ 
a  supposed  public-house  at  Ascalon.  Then  came  the 
Tubingen  school  with  its  nightmare  of  a  primitive 
Christianity  consumed  wi4h  -prejudices  and  dishonesty. 
St.  Matthew  giving  one  account  of  the  gospel  so  a^^'to 
make  it  fit  in  with  the  views  of  his  imaginary  party,  and 
St.  Luke  writing  with  the  object  of  distorting  the  facts 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  critics  of  the  old  school  of  orthodoxy  should 
have  refused  to  move  an  inch  when  they  saw  what 
monstrous  creatures  could  come  forth  in  the  guise  of 
Liberal  hypotheses.  The  worst  mistakes  have  been  those 
made  by  Liberals.  Moreover,  it  is  no  such  great  triumph 
of  the  intellect  to  come  to  conclusions  that  one  is  in  any 
case  predisposed  to  accept.  When  Liberals  come  to 
orthodox  conclusions,  and  the  orthodox  admit  the  force 
of  Liberal  contentions,  both  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  courage  and  honesty.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  such  self-satisfaction  as 
characterizes  the  Broad  Church  party  on  the  strength  of 
their  critical  opinions. 

§  35.  But  the  mistakes  of  Liberal  criticism  are  too 
often  not  mere  mistakes.  Mere  mistakes  are  not  very 
serious  ;  they  will  all  be  righted  sooner  or  later.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  sheer  prejudice  against  orthodoxy, 
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not  because  its  views  are  incorrect,  but  because  it  is 
believing.  There  is  a  bias  of  negativism  which  is  a 
matter  of  the  will  and  character,  far  more  than  it  is  of 
the  intellect,  and  it  is  this  negative  temper  which 
orthodox  theologians  are  so  opposed  to,  far  more  than 
the  actual  opinions  of  Liberalism.  Wherever  things 
connected  with  religion  are  criticised  by  people  who  do 
not  take  some  trouble  to  cultiv^ate  devotion  a  negative 
spirit  is  probably  sure  to  spring  up.  If  Liberalism  is 
undevotional  it  will  tend  to  be  negative.  But  even  when 
the  negative  temper  is  not  present  in  any  marked 
degree  critical  feeling  may  run  riot  just  as  devotional 
feeling  may  run  riot.^  The  "  illative  sense  "  may  take  a 
critical  instead  of  a  devotional  direction,  but  remain 
equally  extravagant.  Criticism  becomes  a  matter  of 
mere  feeling,  and  feeling  often  of  a  very  fevered  kind 
A  line  of  historical  development  is  imagined  on  the  very 
slenderest  basis  of  facts  and  is  then  taken  as  a  standard 
for  judging  the  facts  themselves.  "  Scientific  "  theology 
then  becomes  a  competition  between  a  number  of  mental 
pictures  of  the  supposed  course  of  events,  all  of  them, 
perhaps,  very  arbitrary.  Thus  criticism,  as  well  as 
devotion,  may  become  degenerate  in  type,  so  that  con- 
siderable cautiousness  in  accepting  Liberal  conclusions 
is  abundantly  justified,  in  spite  of  the  Church's  great 
debt  to  Liberal  theology. 

§  36.  Biblical  passages.  Church  doctrines,  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  like,  can  be  treated  in 
two  utterly  different  ways.  One  way  is  to  explain  them 
by  reference  to  their  historical  or  psychological  con- 
ditions, the  other,  by  reference  to  their  spiritual  signi- 


§13- 
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ficance.  The  former  Is  the  method  of  historical  criticism 
and  of  Liberalism,  the  latter  that  of  meditation  and 
orthodoxy.  If  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the 
spiritual  significance  of  anything  which  we  read  in  the 
Bible,  to  the  lessons  that  may  be  learnt  from  it,  and  the 
revelation  which  it  affords  us  of  the  divine  law  or 
method  of  government,  without  steadying  ourselves  by 
a  glance  at  the  conclusions  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism,  it  will  lead  to  a  distorted  proportion  and  per- 
spective in  our  ways  of  looking  at  things,  to  losing  our- 
selves in  a  world  of  heavenly  mirages  and  all  manner  of 
unrealities,  to  an  incapacity  for  intellectual  straight- 
forwardness, and  for  any  sane  well-balanced  judgment. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  habituate  ourselves  to  an 
attitude  of  mind  in  dealing  with  religion  which  would 
be  strictly  scientific  only  if  religion  were  merely  an 
interesting  product  of  the  human  mind,  and  consistently 
disregard  devotional  points  of  view,  our  spiritual  per- 
ception will  become  dulled.  We  shall  lose  the  faculty  for 
reverence  and  for  worship.  Nothing  will  ever  make  our 
hearts  burn  within  us.  The  power  and  the  inspiration 
will  be  taken  out  of  religion.  It  will,  Indeed,  be  religion 
no  longer. 

In  any  given  case  either  method  of  treatment  may  be 
equally  possible.  Or  we  may  endeavour  to  combine 
what  seems  to  us  the  surest  elements  of  the  two.  It 
may  be  quite  Impossible  to  prove  which  is  the  right  way 
of  approaching  the  subject.  One  chooses  this  or  that 
line  of  explanation  guided  by  one's  own  good  sense,  If 
one  has  any ;  if  not,  by  mere  prepossession  or  chance. 
And  according  as  one  habituates  oneself  to  this  or  that 
frame  of  mind,  so  will  the  corresponding  line  of  ex- 
planation seem  the  most  reasonable  one  to  us.     For  the 
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conclusions  of  criticism  are  very  often  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  one  approaches 
a  question.  If  there  is  a  lower  element  in  every 
spiritual  fact,  one  has  but  to  demonstrate  the  natural 
history,  or  assumed  natural  history,  of  that  lower  factor, 
and  the  higher  spiritual  fact  will  tend  to  disappear  from 
sight.^ 

§37.  Liberalism  in  religion  is  in  very  many  cases 
simply  lack  of  faith  which  has  not  been  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  Agnosticism.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  it  is  feebleness  of  faith,  a  feebleness 
which  may  indeed  in  any  given  case  show  itself  by  a 
correct  estimation  of  evidence  overrated  by  orthodoxy, 
but  which  is  essentially  feebleness  nevertheless.  A  low 
ebb  of  physical  vitality,  and  a  general  feebleness  of 
health,  will  reveal  itself  in  complaints  affecting  those 
organs  of  the  body  which  in  the  person  concerned 
happen  to  be  the  weakest.  In  the  same  way  a  low  ebb 
of  spiritual  vitality  will  reveal  itself  in  unbelief  just  in 
those  points  of  the  Christian  faith  which  happen  to  be 
most  easily  challenged.  But  the  physical  weakness  is 
the  weakness  of  the  whole  body,  though  it  may  be  felt 
more  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  and  Liberalism  is 
weakness  in  the  whole  body  of  faith,  though  shown  only 
in  actual  unbelief  in  a  few  of  the  most  questionable 
tenets  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  spiritual  enervation,  it  is 
incipient  paralysis  of  the  soul,  relaxation  of  spiritual 
grip,  the  atrophy  of  the  wings  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  a  remark  of  Prof    Holtzmann's  quoted   by 


1  For  an  example,  compare  Canon  Gore's  treatment  of  the  text 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  " 
{Sermon  o?t  the  Mount  p.  52,  ff.),  with  Prof.  Weizsacker's  (Aposio- 
Hsches  Zeitalter  S.  104.) 
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Prof.  Baldensperger,  which  is  remarkably  true  of  theo- 
logical Liberals.  Speaking  of  the  decline  of  Messianic 
expectation  among  the  Jews,  and  the  rise  of  the  idea  of 
a  prophet  who  should  be  a  kind  of  forerunner  to  the 
Messiah,  he  observes  that  it  required  less  exertion  to 
believe  on  the  prophet  than  it  did  to  believe  on  the 
Messiah  himself.^  "  It  requires  less  exertion " — that 
explains  a  great  deal  of  Liberal  theology.  Real  faith 
requires  considerable  spiritual  vigour.  It  is  not  merely 
the  acceptance  of  statements,  nor  is  it  mere  sentimental- 
ity about  God.  It  is  the  passionate  assent  of  the  whole 
being  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  accepted,  an  assent  so 
strong  that  it  draws  into  itself  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  believer  as  well  as  his  thought.  Liberals  are 
psychologically  incapable  of  anything  so  profound. 
Take  the  simplest  and  most  unquestioned  article  of 
faith  that  you  like,  e.g.^  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  God  ; 
you  will  probably  not  find  many  Liberals  who  believe  it 
really  ardently. 

I  remember  once  hearing  Prof.  Harnack  of  Berlin 
make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Agnosticism.  Faith  in 
God,  he  declared,  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  moral 
health.  Agnostics  might  be  moral  men,  but  they  were 
living  by  the  faith  of  others.  They  were  the  parasites 
of  society,  men  without  eyes  or  ears,  who  managed  to 
exist  only  because  others  could  see  for  them.  You 
might  throw  away  the  wine  out  of  a  bottle  and  then 
point  out  that  the  scent  still  remained,  that  that  was  the 
essential  thing,  and  that  it  was  not  incompatible  with 
emptiness.  But  the  scent  would  soon  go,  and  it  would 
never  have   been  there  had    not  the  wine  been   there 


^  Es  kostete  weniger  Anstrengung  an  den  Propheten  als  an  den 
Messias  zu  glauben. 
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before  it.     In  the  same  way,  in  the  long  run  and  as  a 
general   tendency,  if  you    throw   away   faith   you    will 
eventually   lose  all  that  is  highest  in   life.     I  mention 
this  metaphor  of  Prof  Harnack's  in  case  it  may  seem  to 
any  an  appropriate  description  of  Liberal  methods.    Per- 
haps it  is.  not.     But  Liberals  may  not  inappropriately 
regard  themselves  as  the  parasites  of  the  Church,  men 
whose  vision  of  God  is  dependent  upon  the  possession  of 
a  more  orthodox   faith   by   others.     Liberalism  cannot 
exist  alone.     It  presupposes  a  comparatively  orthodox 
type,  whose  convictions  it  endeavours  to  throw  into  a 
more   philosophically   adequate   form.      But   when   the 
orthodox  type  goes  the  Liberal  amendments  will  gradu- 
ally go  also.     The  Liberal  views  of  the  Incarnation,  of 
the  Divinity  of  our   Lord,  of  the   Atonement,   of  the 
Church,  of  Judgment  to  come,  are  now  too  often  mere 
shadows  thrown  by  the  orthodox  faith  upon   the   un- 
belief of  the  world.     When  the  substance  has  gone  the 
shadows  will  find  it  hard  to  maintain  even  a  shadowy 
existence,  unless  they  can  find  some  positive  principle 
to  give  them  substance  themselves. 

§  38.  Every  Church  party  ought  to  exist  as  the  special 
exponent  of  some  particular  religious  convictions,  or 
phase  of  religious  feeling.  Those  people  who  are  drawn 
together  by  a  common  sense  for  the  greatness  of  some 
particular  truth  or  series  of  truths  which  they  think 
tend  to  be  too  much  overlooked,  may  rightly  form  them- 
selves into  a  party  with  the  object  of  emphasizing  and 
proclaiming  their  convictions.  Such  a  party  will  have  a 
missionary,  an  evangelistic,  a  prophetic  character.  It 
will  have  a  positive  message  from  God.  But  it  is  just  in 
this  central  and  all  important  point  that  Liberalism  fails. 
It  has  no  message  to  mankind.     It  can  criticise,  modify, 
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or  deny.  But  that  is  all  it  can  do.  If  there  were  no 
orthodoxy  to  criticise,  its  function  in  life  would  be  gone. 
If  it  is  successful  in  removing  all  the  bad  elements  in 
orthodoxy,  it  will  have  to  go  on  to  attack  what  is  good 
in  it,  because  it  must  attack  it  in  sojne  point.  That  is 
its  nature. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Liberals  cannot  be  brought  to 
see  this.  They  cannot  see  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
"  husk  "  or  "  draperies  "  or  "  externals  "  of  Christianity 
that  they  are  deficient  in.  These  defects  could  be  for- 
given. It  is  the  gospel  itself  that  is  lacking.  After  all 
the  talk  about  the  kernel,  when  you  come  to  the  kernel 
itself  it  is  not  there.  Let  it  be  granted  that  all  the 
articles  of  the  creeds  and  all  other  doctrines  of  the  High 
or  Low  Church  parties  are  just  as  much  mistaken  as  a 
Liberal  likes  to  assume,  what  then  ?  What  is  not 
mistaken  ?  What  is  there  that  has  to  be  preached  and 
proclaimed  through  all  the  world  ?  Never  mind,  for  the 
moment,  what  is  false  ;  what  is  there  that  is  deeply  and 
profoundly  true?  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ."  What  according  to  Liberalism 
is  that  gospel  ?  What  is  for  Liberals  the  difference 
between  Christianity  and  non-Christian  ethics?  And  if 
they  do  try  to  formulate  some  positive  statement  they 
are  totally  incapable  of  applying  it  or  making  headway 
with  it.  When  it  comes  to  actually  preaching  the  gospel 
they  seem  out  of  their  element ;  they  do  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it ;  they  have  not  the  doctrinal  apparatus 
for  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  human  life  and  human 
nature.  The  gospel  does  not  seem  to  have  got  hold  of 
them  ;  consequently  they  are  incapable  of  transmitting 
it  to  others.  And  so  they  either  revert  to  criticising  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  the  more  orthodox,  or  they  give 
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Up  talking  about  religion  and  talk  about  science  or 
literature  instead.  It  is  in  consequence  but  natural  that 
anything  like  spirituality  of  character  should  often  be 
conspicuously  absent  in  Liberals.  They  have  not  the 
mark  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them.  This  seems  to 
hold  good,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Liberal  average  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  of  the  orthodox.  There  is  a  lack, 
or  apparent  lack,  of  reverence  and  devotion  among 
Liberals,  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  that  flippant 
irreligious  tone  so  common  among  them.  They  do  not 
speak  or  write  worthily.  There  is  a  vulgarity,  and  a 
silliness  which  is  not  humorous  i  about  their  way  of 
expressing  themselves  when  dealing  with  sacred  things 
that  one  would  never  hear  in  the  conversation  of  a 
religious  man  even  about  the  most  commonplace  subjects. 
They  do  not  seem  to  think  or  write  or  speak  as  in  the 
presence  of  God.  And  along  with  this  commonness. 
Liberals  are  often  characterized  by  a  boundless  conceit 
about  their  intellects  that  would  be  comical,  were  it  not 
so  regrettable.  They  seem  to  assume  that  anyone  who 
comes  to  orthodox  conclusions  is  ipso  facto  proved  to 
possess  but  feeble  mental  powers,  while  the  mere  fact  of 
holding  Liberal  views  is  taken  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  bright 
intelligence.  A  Liberal  clergyman  once  remarked  to  me 
that  Cardinal  Newman  had  the  brain  of  a  rabbit.^ 

§  39.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  any  particular  type 
of  religious    thought    can  be  best  tested,  probably,  by 

1  cf.  "  Mr.  Human  Nature." 

■  These  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  Liberals  within  the 
Church,  and  especially,  perhaps,  to  some  clerical  members  of  the 
party.  No  reference  is  made  to  Unitarian  names  deservedly  re- 
spected, not  only  by  their  own  followers  but  by  orthodox  Churchmen 
as  well. 
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reference  to  the  character  it  takes  among  the  less  educated 
portion  of  the  population.  The  most  incisive  argument 
that  can  be  brought  against  Catholicism  is  that  however 
spiritual,  elevated,  and  subtle  it  may  be  in  the  minds  of 
its  best  adherents,  it  seems  to  have  a  terribly  strong 
tendency  to  corruption,  materialism,  and  superstition 
when  it  is  the  faith  of  those  who  hold  it  less  thoughtfully. 
Every  movement  successful  in  narrower  circles  will  ulti- 
mately work  itself  out  in  popular  form.  What,  then,  will 
be  the  popular  outcome  of  Liberalism  ?  It  seems  but 
too  probable  that  as  the  popular  creed  for,  let  us  say, 
two  generations  it  would  result  in  something  very  nause- 
ous and  very  shallow  indeed. 

The  following,  though  not  strictly  a  quotation,  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  popular  Liberalism  of  to- 
day :  "  One  can  exercise  one's  reason,  I  should  hope, 
which  God  has  presumably  given  us  to  be  used,  without 
being  on  that  account  a  garotter  or  a  cannibal.  And 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  good  people  to  whom  the 
idea  of  a  wider  view,  a  more  liberal  comprehensiveness, 
means  the  loss  of  their  all.  Trusting  souls  !  He  is 
beside  you  still.  Though  the  props  which  seemed  so 
necessary  to  your  childhood's  creed  may  be  taken  from 
you  one  by  one,  it  is  that  you  may  rise  to  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  a  more  spiritual  faith.  Look  up  !  Mercy 
and  Truth  remain  !  Learn  to  see  in  Christ  the  embodi- 
ment of  Truth  and  Love.  What  need,  then,  have  we  of 
the  beggarly  elements  ?  The  spirit  freed  from  the  bonds 
forged  by  an  unenlightened  age  soars  upward  to  its  God. 
Let  us  not  shrink,  then,  from  throwing  away  the  shell 
that  we  may  retain  the  kernel,  from  discarding  the  letter 
that  the  spirit  may  be  more  truly  ours.  If  the  Christ, 
if  the  Buddha,  could  but  see  the  intolerance  practised 
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in  their  name  by  the  crowds  of  worshippers  who  know 
so  Httle  of  the  charity  they  Hved  to  teach,  surely  there 
would  be  tears  in  Elysium.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  forward 
boldly  in  the  quest  for  Truth,  leaving  behind  us  those 
timorous  souls  who  are  yet  clinging  to  the  tottering 
wreck  of  a  discredited  Mediaevalism." 

Any  person  of  sufficient  mental  weakness  could  go  on 
producing  matter  of  this  sort  to  any  extent  desired,  and 
yet  hardly  be  exaggerating  the  language  of  theological 
Liberalism.  If  we  would  avoid  doing  real  moral  injury 
to  our  parishes  we  shall  have,  not  merely  to  prune  our 
rhetoric,  but  to  adopt  a  theology  that  can  stand  the  test 
of  being  known  by  its  fruits  in  common  life  and  common 
speech. 

§  40.  Now  there  is  evidently  such  a  thing  as  a  pre- 
disposition to  Liberalism,  and  we  want  to  understand 
the  psychology  of  it.  What,  then,  are  the  particular 
tendencies  of  minds  so  constituted  ?  One  prominent 
feature  of  Liberalism  is  the  attraction  which  the  normal 
and  constant  has  for  it  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
miraculous  and  abnormal.  Events  which  are  related 
as  having  happened  once,  in  however  dramatic  a  way, 
do  not  impress  themselves  upon  a  Liberal  so  much  as 
things  that  are  always  happening.  Individual  peculi- 
arities interest  him  less  than  general  laws.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  differences  between  the  Liberal  and  the 
traditional  way  of  thinking.  A  religious  man  of  the 
latter  type  is  most  struck  by  the  deep  significance  of 
certain  unusual  events  related  in  the  Bible.  It  is  they 
which  appear  to  him  to  give  the  key  to  the  riddle  of 
existence.  It  is  they  which  throw  a  light  on  that  every- 
day order  of  things  which  would  otherwise  appear  so 
soulless  and  commonplace.      He  therefore  seizes  upon 
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this  or  that  remarkable  utterance,  this  or  that  miraculous 
event,  as  one  of  those  rare  gleams  from  the  unseen  world 
which  light  up  and  reveal  the  true  nature  of  this. 

This  is  the  chief  value  of  miracle  for  modern  High- 
Churchmen.  It  is  not  a  delight  in  any  "  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  "  as  such  that  influences  them.  Nor  is 
it  primarily  the  assurance  of  the  divine  interest  and 
omnipotence  which  miracles  might  be  taken  to  afford, 
though  it  is  doubtless  this  also  to  a  smaller  extent. 
Rather  it  is  the  spiritual  significance  of  miracles  into 
which  religion  alone  can  give  one  any  insight,  which 
makes  them  seem  so  precious.  Miracles  are  taken  as 
the  special  revelation  in  outward  symbolical  fact  of  the 
deepest  spiritual  truths. 

A  Liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  little  or  nothing  of 
this.  Miracles  appear  in  his  eyes  rather  as  a  derangement 
of  the  order  of  the  world, — a  sign,  if  he  might  allow 
himself  to  think  so,  of  imperfection  in  the  adjustment  and 
unworthy  patching  in  the  divine  government  of  the 
universe.  His  heart  thrills  far  more  to  such  a  phrase  as 
this  of  Schleiermacher's — "  Ein  gottlicher,  also  ewiger, 
Akt. "  It  is  that  which  has  been  from  everlasting,  that 
which  is  everywhere,  that  which  is  displayed  in  all  created 
things,  which  so  appeals  to  him.  This  is  the  Quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  of  Liberal  theology.^ 

Quite  apart  therefore  from  any  lack  of  faith  which  he 
may  be  guilty  of,  a  Liberal  approaches  the  consideration 
of  any  miracle  with  a  certain  amount  of  aversion  for  it 

^  Liberalism  always  tends  to  revert  either  to  Deism  or  to 
Pantheism.  It  is  a  vast  pity  that  Church  history  from  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  to  the  present  day  is  not  more  generally  known. 
Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  the  Deistic  movment  would  be  a  good 
means  of  causing  Liberals  to  reflect  upon  the  value  of  the  ideals  of 
progressiveness  and  enlightenment. 
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Hence  he  will  not  only  be  critically  disposed,  but 
devotion  itself  will  side  with  the  adverse  criticism. 
There  is,  I  believe  ^  often  an  appreciation  of  natural  law  on 
the  part  of  Liberals  that  is  really  spiritual.  Their  talk  of 
it  is  not  merely  an  excuse  to  hide  a  lack  of  faith.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  positive  and  religious  elements  in  Liberal 
theology. 

§  41.  But  it  has  its  weak  side.  There  is  an  inevitable 
tendency  in  a  Liberal's  thinking  towards  that  which  is 
wide  and  general.  He  is  unable  properly  to  appreciate 
differences.  Confronted  by  paltry  quarrels  among 
Church  parties,  he  tends,  unless  influenced  by  prejudice, 
to  take  up  a  charitable  and  tolerant  attitude  towards  all. 
His  influence  is  for  peace  and  concord.  He  appears  as  the 
true  Churchman  who  has  risen  above  mere  party  feelings. 
But  under  slightly  altered  circumstances  he  will  be  found 
to  rise  equally  superior  to  differences  and  distinctions  of 
a  more  serious  character.  First,  with  regard  to  Dissent. 
Churchmanship  as  a  principle  becomes  intangible  and 
yet  cramping  to  him.  So  do  all  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  various  denominations.  He  becomes 
an  undenominationalist  at  heart,  though  as  a  matter  of 
personal  taste  he  may  prefer  this  or  that  religious  body. 
In  the  same  way,  when  studying  heathen  religions 
Liberals  generally  appreciate  the  common  ground  shared 
by  them  with  Christianity  more  than  that  which  makes 
Christianity  differ  from  them.  They  feel  a  certain 
unconscious  relief  at  getting  away  from  the  four  walls  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  looking  out  over  a  wide  expanse 


1  Aversion  for  miracle  in  the  popular  sense  is,  of  course,  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  much  interest  in  the  supernormal,  or  with 
pleasure  in,  and  even  devotional  appreciation  of,  this  or  that  legend 
recognised  as  such. 
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to  the  horizon.  They  are  glad  to  be  free  from  doctrinal 
definiteness  and  distinctions.  For  the  moment  it  might 
ahnost  be  said  of  them,  in  the  words  or  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  :— 

Christian  and  pagan.   .  .  . 

Distinctions  we  esteem  so  grave 

Are  nothing  in  their  sight. 

Christian  doctrine  definitely  begins  to  give  way. 
Our  conception  of  God  is  no  longer  determined  by  the 
New  Testament.  God  now  for  us  is  He  who  has  revealed 
himself  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  in  all  the 
religions  of  the  world.  We  are  then  carried  yet  a  step 
further.  We  must  not,  we  say,  confine  our  attention  too 
closely  to  the  phenomena  of  religion.  God  is  revealed, 
we  urge,  no  less  in  the  laws  of  nature  than  in  the 
promptings  of  religion  ;  we  will  not  quarrel,  we  say,  with 
those  who  imagine  Him  as  Force  and  Law,  rather  than  as 
Personality,  for  the  former  is  the  way  we  have  come  to 
regard  Him,  or  rather  It,  ourselves,  so  that  at  last  we  find 
ourselves  regarding  It  simply  as  the  infinite  source  of 
all  psychic  and  physical  forces  in  the  universe.  "  The 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — how  im- 
measurably far  we  have  then  got  away  from  that  way  of 
regarding  Him,  i.e.  from  Christianity ! 

If  this  tendency  is  worked  out  to  its  ultimate 
couclusion,  it  will  lead  us  to  Pantheism.  "  Der  heilige 
ausgestossene  Spinoza  "  with  his  intoxicating  telescoping 
of  all  distinctions  and  differences  into  one  only  Substance 
will  seem  to  us  the  crown  of  religion  and  wisdom  alike. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  less  strongly  marked,  it  may  help 
to  make  us  broad-minded  and  charitable,  but  at  the  same 
time,  incapable  of  holding  firmly  to  any  positive  principle, 
and  insensible  to  the  unique  character  of  Christianity, 
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though  we  may  be  content  to  accept  its  traditional 
customs  and  behefs.  We  shall  see  the  good  in  other 
customs  and  beliefs  as  well,  even  in  Baal -worship,  and 
therefore  we  shall  produce  no  Elijahs. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  Liberals  of  whom  this  hardly 
seems  to  hold  good.  But  I  think  they  would  find,  if  they 
examined  themselves,  that  what  is  most  determinate, 
positive,  and  specifically  Christian  in  their  theology  they 
owe  to  orthodox  influence. 

§  42.  It  is  perhaps  going  rather  far  afield  if  we  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  far  this  tendency,  towards  an  ever 
wider  and  less  specific  faith,  is  a  merely  intellectual  one, 
and  how  far  it  is  also  moral.  But  Liberals  claim  to  be  the 
eminently  ethical  party  in  the  Church,  and  our  answer  to 
this  question  must  affect  our  estimation  of  their  capacity 
to  act  as  moral  guides.  Apparently  there  is  quite  a 
perceptible  parallel  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  to  the  above 
doctrinal  tendency.  On  the  whole,  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  conduct  are  not  so  sharp  and  peremptory  for 
a  Liberal  as  for  High  Churchmen  or  for  Low  Churchmen. 
He  has  fewer  definite  principles  ;  he  has  weaker  moral 
feeling.  A  Liberal  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  far  less 
earnest  advocate  of  temperance  than  an  Evangelical ;  his 
moral  feelings  on  the  subject  will  not  be  so  strong ;  he  will 
not  have  the  same  enthusiasm.  Similarly  if  compared 
with  a  HighChurchman  with  regard  to  the  marriage 
question,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  have  the  same 
power  of  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  principle.  On  all  such 
definite  practical  issues  his  tendency  will  generally  be 
towards  the  laxer  view.  He  will  also,  it  may  be  noticed, 
tend  to  resolve  virtues  into  other  virtues,  thereby  losing 
his  sense  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  virtue  so  resolved. 
Thus  he  will  resolve  truthfulness  into  a  particular  way  of 
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showing-  kindness  to  our  neighbour,  or  of  maintaining 
unsuspicious  intercourse  in  society.  Purity  is  resolved 
into  self-control,  consideration  for  such  and  such  persons, 
and  other  virtues.  Just  as  he  has  but  a  faint  sense  for 
the  speciUc  character  of  Christianity,  so  he  has  but  a  faint 
sense  of  the  specific  character  of  this  or  that  virtue. 
And  just  as  his  rationalizing  criticism  in  matters  of 
doctrine  weakens  faith,  so  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  a 
rationalizing  criticism  tends  to  destroy  moral  feeling. 
First  he  asks — Why  am  I  bound  to  be  this  or  that  ?  He 
then  produces  an  answer  which  resolves  that  virtue  into 
other  virtues.  Finally  he  thinks  that  provided  those 
other  virtues  are  duly  respected,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  virtue  originally  criticised  is  strictly 
respected  or  not. 

Love  to  one's  neighbour  is  honoured  as  the  one  all- 
inclusive  virtue,  but  it  is  often  nothing  more  than  an 
attitude  of  mild  general  goodwill  such  as  is  quite  common 
in  Christian  countries,  quite  apart  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  religion.  It  is  not,  at  least  obviously,  any 
real  Christian  love  for  one's  neighbour.  It  is  not  that 
spiritual  love  wdiereby  man  is  loved  by  man  with  the 
love  of  God.  It  is  not  a  part  of  that  infinite  love  where- 
with God  loves  the  world. 

So,  too,  in  the  Godward  aspect  of  ethics.  Sin  is  nothing 
so  absolutely  horrible  for  Liberalism  as  it  is  to  an  ortho- 
dox faith,  and  holiness  is  not  such  a  living  obligation  or 
ideal.  The  Divine  holiness  itself  is  not  realized  or  wor- 
shipped. The  wrath  of  God  is  regarded  as  an  antiquated 
and  absurd  idea.  Thus  all  clear-cut  moral  concepts  which 
require  some  decision  of  character  to  hold  firmly,  tend 
to  drop  out  of  Liberal  ethics.  Consequently  it  is  not 
surprising   to  find  the  Divine  character  imagined  as  a 
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mild,  unprincipled  benevolence,  an  easy-going  kind- 
heartedness  which  justifies  much  eschatological  hopeful- 
ness, but  which  is  ethically  weak. 

§43.  Its  loosely-knit  and  disintegrated  type  of  thought 
leads  popular  Liberal  theology  intonota  fewcontradictions. 
The  idea  of  the  Divine  character  is,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
very  anthropomorphically  conceived,  and  yet  you  may 
find  it  predicated  of  a  God  who  in  other  respects,  so  far 
from  being  anthropomorphic,  is  often  hardly  personal. 
Again,  a  Liberal  writer  will  be  quite  commonplace  one 
moment  in  his  respect  for  the  average,  well-meaning, 
not  over-religious  person's  ethics.  Such  desperate  at- 
tempts to  attain  abnormal  holiness  as  asceticism,  monas- 
ticism,  and  the  like,  arouse  in  him  feelings  of  aversion. 
He  may  even  occasionally  go  so  far  from  ethical  idealism 
as  to  adopt  a  tone  of  cynicism  and  take  sheer  selfishness 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  next  moment  he  will 
want  something  superlatively  exalted  ;  the  desire  for  a 
future  life  will  appear  in  his  eyes  as  something  utterly 
base  and  mercenary.  For  himself  he  will  have  a  com- 
pletely selfless  and  spiritual  ideal.  The  former  is  a 
doctrinal,  the  latter  an  ethical,  inconsistency.  Thus 
popular  Liberalism  presents  the  appearance  of  a  collection 
of  moral  and  theoretic  judgments  which  have  very  little 
connection  with  one  another.  They  seem  to  be  gathered 
as  chance  influence  may  determine.  Traditional  religious 
ideas,  speculations  of  one's  own,  an  interest  in  amateur 
science  or  in  literature,  especially  poetry,  the  influence 
of  the  daily  press,  the  maxims  of  secular  life,  all  go  to 
make  up  a  Liberal's  theology.  The  religious  interest  is 
not  really  dominant.  Peace  with  God  and  a  life  like 
Christ's,  either  in  its  missionary  self-sacrifice  or  in  its 
unearthliness  and  spirituality,  is  not  at  all  the  supreme 
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object  of  his  desire.  In  practice  his  leading  motive  is 
"  self-realization,"  and  he  will  follow  out  this  or  that  line 
of  thought  as  the  interest  may  take  him.  A  Liberal 
does  not,  like  St.  Paul,  "lead  captive  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ" — Christ  is  not,  for  him,  the 
norm  of  all  right  thinking  and  feeling.  He  has  no  other 
standard  than  his  own  mental  tastes.  No  great  single- 
hearted  devotion  subdues  his  mind  to  God.  In  his  ex- 
tensive pantheon  no  particular  god  reigns  supreme. 
Christ  holds  a  very  honourable  place  in  it,  but  more  can 
scarcely  be  said. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  Liberalism  so  full 
of  inconsistency,  and  so  unstable.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fixed  Liberal  theology.  The  Liberalism  of  to- 
day will  be  gone  to-morrow,  and  new  Liberal  types  will 
take  its  place,  soon  in  their  turn  to  yield  to  fresh  varieties. 
Each  individual  Liberal  theologian  is  free  to  go  his  own 
way.  No  great  obedience  binds  them  all  to  a  common 
type.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  any  given  line  of  thought 
becomes  perfectly  understood,  a  Liberal  loses  interest  in 
it.  He  does  not  sink  himself  devotionally  in  the  con- 
templation of  any  ascertained  spiritual  truth,  or  rest 
upon  it.  He  is  only  interested  in  working  out  new 
developments.^ 

Hence  the  tendency  of  Liberal  thought  to  perpetual 
variation,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  anything 


^  Prof.  Kattenbusch,  in  his  essay  entitled  "  Von  Schleiermacher 
zu  Ritschl,"  after  remarking  the  fact  that  there  are  no  dogmatic 
theologians  belonging  to  the  school  of  Rothe,  gives  as  a  reason 
"  Rothe's  besondere  Gedanken  gestatten  keine  Evolutionen,  die 
Rothe  nicht  selbst  schon  vorweggenommen  hatte  ;  sie  sind  geistvoll, 
iiberraschend,  aber  sie  sind  alle  in  ihrer  Art  '  fertig,'  man  kann  aus 
Rothe's  Principien  nicht  mehr  entwickeln,  als  man  bei  ihm  selbst 
schon  vorfindet." 
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like  a  deep  and  stable  type  of  personal  piety  which 
would  need  the  cooperation  of  generations  to  maintain. 
This  is  but  one  cause  among  many.  At  present,  however, 
in  England  theological  Liberalism  is  of  such  a  loose 
unsystematic  character,  and  so  lacking  in  scientific 
doctrinal  theology,  that  it  has  hardly  reached  the  stage 
to  feel  this  temptation. 

§  44.  There  are  thus  grounds  for  maintaining  that 
theological  Liberalism  is  Christianity  in  process  of 
dechristianization,  religion  in  process  of  secularization, 
faith  in  process  of  extinction,  and  that  the  type  of 
character  that  it  produces  is  often  weak,  petty,  conceited, 
vulgar.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  test  these  conclusions 
by  the  appeal  to  the  biographies  of  individuals.  In  any 
given  case  of  someone  who  at  different  times  in  his  life 
had  been  both  orthodox  and  Liberal,  e.g.,  in  that  of  Mark 
Pattison,  one  might  get  the  impression  that  Liberalism 
is  not  conducive  to  a  man's  making  the  best  of  his  moral 
possibilities.  But  it  is  only  notable  persons  whose  bio- 
graphies are  written, and  marked  individualityof  character, 
or  exceptional  gifts  of  any  kind,  would  make  the  reference 
to  such  persons  as  examples  comparatively  valueless. 
It  is  probably  a  more  reliable  method  of  study  to  look 
at  the  general  tendencies  of  any  form  of  thought  among 
average  men. 

If  the  description  of  Liberalism  here  given  is  correct, 
it  obviously  stands  in  need  of  renovation.  Whether  the 
life  of  a  really  saintly  Liberal  Churchman  widely  known 
would  exercise  any  great  influence  over  the  party,  one 
cannot  say.  In  the  meanwhile  we — for  the  writer  him- 
self belongs  to  this  unsatisfactory  school — can  take  the 
first  step  in  self  improvement  by  recognising  our  own 
deficiencies. 
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The  Causes  of  Negativism. 

§  45.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  different  minds  are  differ- 
ently made.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  middle  life  as  the 
result  of  different  influences  in  earlier  years  ;  it  is  distinctly 
observable  in  children.  And  there  are  many  people  who 
are  so  constituted  that  they  tend  to  Liberalism  by  nature. 
For  such  people  it  is  necessary  that  religion  should  be 
presented  in  a  more  or  less  Liberal  way  if  it  is  to  have 
any  freshness  and  vitality  for  them.  Such  a  creed  as 
they  can  respond  to  may  be  very  incomplete  and  ele- 
mentary, but  it  will  be  capable  of  representing  a  living 
faith  in  them,  which  a  more  strictly  orthodox  system  of 
belief  could  not.  Having  thus  been  won  for  religion  by 
Liberal  doctrine  they  may  afterwards  become  orthodox. 
But  those  later,  and  we  will  suppose  higher,  stages  of 
spiritual  development  could  never  have  been  reached 
if  such  people  had  not  had  Liberal  teachers  at  a  time 
when  Liberal  Christianity  was  all  that  they  could  digest. 
Let  us  for  the  moment,  in  order  that  the  point  may  be 
made  clearer,  take  "  orthodoxy "  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  was  understood  as  orthodoxy  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  as  that  that  Canon  Liddon  declared 
that  the  truth  of  Christianity  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  1  Now,  imagine 
a  man  or  woman  with  a  mind  of  naturally  Liberal 
tendencies  and  interested  in  and  influenced  by  scientific 
thought.  Imagine  such  a  person  as  having  been  brought 
up  by  teachers  of  the  very  strictest  and  narrowest 
orthodoxy — what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  ?     Is  not  such 


1  For  the  aciual  language  of  Canon  Liddon  and  Canon  Rawlinson, 
see  an  article  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  the  Nincteefith  Century  for  July, 
1890. 
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a  person  in  danger  of  becoming  indifferent,  perhaps 
hostile,  to  religion  altogether?  When  religion  is  closely 
identified  with  subordinate  beliefs  which  are  out  of  all 
correspondence  with  the  mind  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
presented,  insistence  upon  them  will  only  tend  to  drive 
people  into  a  sceptical  attitude  towards  religion  generally. 
When  we  are  made  to  believe  a  number  of  things  which 
are  somehow  contrary  to  our  feeling  for  the  order  and 
rationality  of  things,  we  may  indeed  continue  to  believe, 
but  it  will  be  a  lifeless,  valueless  belief.  And  the  dead- 
ness  of  one  part  of  our  creed  will  tend  to  make  the  rest 
lifeless  also.  Even  if  our  unconscious  presuppositions 
are  quite  mistaken  and  the  things  taught  perfectly  cor- 
rect, the  result  is  still  (for  such  people)  deadness.  Surely 
it  would  be  much  better  for  such  persons  that  orthodoxy 
should  slowly  evolve  from  a  scantier  starting-point,  than 
that  they  should  get  into  the  habit  of  feeling  belief  a 
burden.  Orthodox  people  often  do  not  choose  to  see 
this.  They  are  often  men  of  little  intellectual  sympathy  ; 
they  cannot  sympathize  with  a  Liberal's  way  of  looking 
at  things ;  they  hate  it,  and  they  are  determined  not 
only  that  they  will  be  orthodox  themselves  but  that  he 
shall  be  orthodox  too.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that 
the  explosions  of  negative  prejudice  which  they  observe 
in  Agnostics  and  others  are  largely  their  doing.  Just  as 
crime  and  vice  are  partly  the  outcome  of  bad  social 
conditions,  so  negativism  and  Agnosticism  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  outcome  of  unfavourable  intellectual 
conditions  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  And  those  conditions 
are  sometimes  wilfully  imposed  by  those  who  most  bewail 
their  results. 

§  46.  Another  way  in  which  orthodox  clergymen  spread 
Agnosticism    is    by   preaching    weak    sermons.      It   is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  sermons  should  win  respect  for 
themselves  and  throuf^h  themselves  for  the  profundity  of 
Christianity.  Most  laymen  are  dependent  upon  the 
pulpit  for  their  religious  ideas.  But  they  are  not  on  that 
account  unintelligent  or  incapable  of  criticising  fairly 
what  is  said  to  them.  They  want  to  hear  great  questions 
ably  dealt  with.  But  if,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  find 
nothing  in  religious  thought  of  the  same  intellectual 
calibre  as  they  are  accustomed  to  in  other  studies,  con- 
clusions unfavourable  to  Christianity  are  already  half- 
explained.  Sermons  are  often  eloquent,  often  full  of 
spiritual  feeling  which  the  congregation  cannot  appreciate, 
and  otherwise  good.  But  they  do  not  often  come  to 
close  quarters  with  reality.  Real  problems  are  seldom 
seriously  tackled.  On  all  real  problems  the  parson  is 
often  very  weak.  In  consequence  the  young  critic  of 
clerical  utterances  begins  to  think  himself  much  cleverer 
than  the  parson,  and  his  own  views  much  more  progressive 
and  profound  than  traditional  Church  ideas.  Thus  he 
may  acquire  the  conceit  which  we  found  so  characteristic 
of  him.  The  parson,  for  his  part,  forms  a  picture  of  the 
mean  intelligence  of  his  congregation  and  preaches  to 
that.  He  rates  it  very  low,  and  finds  that  it  is  easiest 
and  pays  best  to  be  popular.  Hence  by  mutually 
underrating  each  other's  seriousness  and  intelligence, 
parson  and  young  critic  part  company  in  mutual  mistaken 
contempt.  The  real  needs  of  the  more  intelligent 
minority  in  apparently  almost  every  church  are  con- 
sistently disregarded.  Is  not,  then,  the  result  largely 
the  parson's  fault  ? 

§  47.  But  the  most  serious  mischief  is  done  when 
people  get  the  impression  that  the  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  religion  are  not  honest.     Good,  well-meaning 
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clergymen  would  sometimes  be  appalled  if  they  knew 
what  jealous  suspicion  their  well-meant  cautiousness 
could  lead  to.^  In  this  way  a  spirit  of  critical  hostility 
to  orthodox  theology  easily  springs  up.  It  may  often 
be  quite  unfair.  It  does  not  understand  the  methods  of 
orthodoxy,  and  it  consistently  attributes  to  orthodox 
statements  a  shade  of  meaning  which  their  authors  pro- 
bably never  dreamed  of.  But  can  we  deny  that  the 
latter  do  lay  themselves  open  to  such  charges,  not  indeed 


^  May  I  venture  to  allude  to  a  case  which  is  not  a  very  striking 
one,  but  one  that  I  happen  to  know  better  than  any  other,  it  being 
my  own  ?  When  I  was  at  Oxford  I  once  attended  a  meeting  of  a 
college  Church-society  at  which  a  paper  was  read  by  a  distinguished 
visitor  on  the  fallibility  of  the  Church.  The  paper  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  saw,  seem  anything  very  alarming,  but  I  did  not  properly  take 
in  what  the  exact  point  was.  A  clergyman  was  present,  and  after 
the  paper  was  concluded  and  the  president  of  the  society  had  made 
a  few  remarks,  he  rose  and  be^an  to  speak.  He  did  not  discuss 
the  points  raised  in  the  paper.  He  simply  said  that  he  thought  it 
was  a  great  pity  to  discuss  such  a  subject  at  a  Church-society.  He 
did  not  think  we  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  points.  But 
though  he  said  no  more  than  this,  he  said  it  with  many  pauses  and 
paraphrases  an  enormous  number  of  times  and  took  a  very  long 
time  over  it,  and  didnot  sit  down  till  it  was  timefor  the  meeting  to  end. 
The  president  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  time  to  close, 
and  said  that  if,  as  there  had  been  no  discussion  or  questions,  it 
was  wished  that  the  ten  o'clock  rule  should  be  suspended  for  that 
evening,  some  one  should  move  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  Without 
making  any  speech,  so  as  to  save  time,  I  formally  moved  it,  never 
imagining  that  there  would  be  any  opposition  to  so  obvious  a  course. 
A  theological  undergraduate,  however,  did  oppose  it,  solely  on  the 
ground  taken  up  by  the  clergymen  who  had  spoken,  and  on  a 
division  the  motion  was  lost,  and  the  meeting  came  to  an  end.  It 
was  quite  a  straightforward  proceeding,  if  not  altogether  com- 
plimentary to  the  distinguished  stranger.  I  do  not  now  think  that 
the  clergyman  meant  to  talk  out  time.  But  I  did  then,  and  felt 
almost  dazed  by  what  took  place.  The  deliberate  dishonesty  of 
orthodoxy  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  made  overwhelmingly  plain. 
The  champions  of  orthodox  Christianity  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
caught  cheating  and  throwing  dust  in  people's  eyes,  and  the 
impression  that  it  made  upon  me  lasted  a  long  while.     Perhaps 
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by  being  dishonest,  but  by  not  being  obviously  and 
unquestionably  open  and  straightforward  in  the  sight  of 
all  men  ?  Strictly  conservative  critics  seldom  see7n  to 
a  Liberal  perfectly  candid.  We  should  be  surprised 
to  hear  them  talk  in  the  following  way  :  "  The  evidence 
which  I  bring  is  not,  I  know,  conclusive,  but  neither  does 
the  counter-evidence  which  you  advance  seem  to  be.  I 
admit  that  on  the  whole  your  case  is  at  present  critically 
stronger  than  the  traditional  position  which  I  am  defend- 


I  was  very  unreasonable,  and  perhaps  such  gratuitous  suspicion  of 
others  may  point  to  deceitfulness  in  oneself.  But  all  that  is 
irrelevant.  The  point  is  that  when  negative  prejudices  are  stirred 
up  it  is  often  orthodoxy  which  has  directly  occasioned  it.  On 
another  occasion  at  Oxford  a  clergyman  told  me  that  he  was  quite 
willing  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  should  be  inquired  into,  but 
he  said  that  if  I  had  any  doubts  about  the  Church's  teaching  I 
ought  to  accept  it  provisionally  until  I  was  thirty,  and  then  if  I  found 
that  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  facts  of  life,  it  would  be  quite 
right  for  me  to  inquire  into  it.  The  advice  was  perfectly  innocent. 
He  knew  that  I  was  not  competent  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  that  "searching  after  Truth"  was  usually  a  mere 
euphemism  for  devourmg  all  hostile  criticism  of  Christianity,  while 
being  at  the  same  time  absolutely  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
meaning  of  spiritual  facts.  But  the  advice  seemed  to  me  in  those 
days  quite  obviously  dishonest.  It  was  as  though  he  bad  said  in  so 
many  words  "Don't  begin  raising  questions  or  you  will  find  out  too 
much.  Once  get  past  this  inquiring  time  of  life,  and  it  will  be  all 
right.  If  you  can  get  into  the  habit  of  swallowing  all  orthodox 
assertions,  by  the  time  you  are  thirty  you  will  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing else.  Even  if  you  should,  you  probably  will  not  have  time 
for  it,  and  work  will  soon  make  you  outgrow  the  inclination,  so  don't 
raise  any  question  till  you  are  thirty."  If  one  had  the  splendid 
strength  and  humility  of  Dr.  Arnold,  to  whom  a  somewhat  similar 
advice  was  given,  it  might  be  excellent  enough.  But  if  one  has  not, 
one  probably  only  gets  the  impression  that  one  can  see  through  the 
tactics  by  which  orthodoxy  tries  to  cover  up  a  bad  case.  About 
this  time  I  read  Canon  Mason's  "  Faith  of  the  Gospel,"  or  part  of  it. 
It  did  not  indeed  seem  to  me  dishonest,  but  it  seemed  a  lamentably 
feeble  philosophy  to  set  up  against  T.  H.  Green,  whom  I  rather 
worshipped.  I  also  read  Canon  Scott  Holland's  article  on  "  Faith  " 
in  Lux  Mundt.     As  compared  with  Green's  essay  on  the  same 
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ing.  The  chief  reason  why  I  nevertheless  continue  to 
defend  it,  is  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  inseparably  bound 
up  with  such  and  such  a  doctrinal  position,  and  the  latter 
is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  so  certain  that  it  would  be 
utterly  disproportionate  to  abandon  it  merely  on  the 
strength  of  the  balance  of  evidence  on  this  particular 
critical  question ;  and  in  view  of  all  that  depends  upon 
that  doctrinal  position,  it  would  be  not  only  dispro- 
portionate, but  wrong.  Under  such  circumstances  to 
abandon  it  with  one's  eyes  open  to  all  that  it  involves 

subject  it  not  only  appeared  weak,  but  gave  the  fatal  impression 
that  one  was  almost  looking  for,  of  unstraightforwardness.  Green 
argues  out  each  point  as  thoroughly  as  he  can,  meets  objections 
fairly,  and  even  calls  express  attention  to  the  weak  side  of  his  case. 
His  essay  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
combmed  with  great  philosophic  power,  which  quite  win  the  reader's 
confidence.  That  in  Lux  Mundi  seemed  to  me  by  comparison  to 
have  just  the  opposite  character.  It  spent,  I  thought,  a  lot  of  time 
in  dilettante  discussion  of  things  that  no  theist  would  deny,  just  to 
give  one  the  impression  that  some  searching  investigation  was 
being  made,  when  really  nothing  of  the  kind  was  happening,  and 
then,  when  one's  critical  perception  has  become  thereby  somewhat 
blunted,  the  real  point  is  shuffled  past  with  a  little  rhetoric  about 
the  faith  of  a  child  and  the  faith  of  a  man,  and  forthwith  the  illicit 
assumption  of  a  tone  of  Q.  E.  U.  I  do  not  think  that  any  mature 
and  capable  critic  would  at  all  agree  with  this  judgment.  I  can 
see  its  inadequacy  now  myself.  But  it  illustrates  the  impression 
often  left  by  orthodox  apologetics,  and  that  is  the  present  point — 
not  the  rightness  of  such  impressions.  Again,  what  sort  of  impres- 
sion is  the  following  passage  likely  to  make  ?  An  orthodox  writer 
argues,  though  without  the  italics  "  On  the  propositions  of  the  creed 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  Church  to  exhibit  any  wavering  or 
uncertainty,  and  still  retain  credit  as  the  teacher  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion." Cannot  the  writer  of  these  words  imagine  how  they  would 
remind  a.heretically  disposed  reader  of  the  Dreyfus  case  and  the 
argument  against  revision  ?  When  such  a  reader  finds  the  same 
writer  on  another  occasion  referring  to  a  certain  fact,  which  is 
considered  very  doubtful  by  many  critics,  as  being  strongly  supported 
by  evidence,  is  it  not  natural  that  he  should  rather  discount  the 
weight  of  the  writer's  opinion  as  being  psychologically  inevitable? 
May  I  now  add  that  I  now  am  more  convinced  of  this  writer's 
integrity  than  I  am  of  my  own  ? 
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would  be  nothing  less  than  wicked,  sinful.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  far  more  probable  that  in  this  particular 
critical  dispute  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  some  im- 
portant canon  of  inquiry  has  been  lost  sight  of  both  by 
you  and  by  myself  Or  even  if  your  treatment  of  the 
existing  evidence  may  be  considered  unexceptionable, 
yet  the  preservation  or  loss  of  what  would  be  the  most 
important  evidence  is  very  much  a  matter  of  chance,  and 
that  brings  such  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
conclusions  of  criticism,  that  in  the  present  case  I  consider 
myself  not  only  justified  in  subordinating  critical  to 
doctrinal  considerations,  but  morally  bound  to  do  so."^ 
We  do  not  hear  conservative  critics  openly  arguing  in 
that  way,  but  it  is,  one  imagines,  what  they  inwardly 
think  when  defending  those  critical  positions  which  they 
find  it  hardest  to  defend.  If  they  would  but  be  a  little 
more  unreserved.  Liberals  would  be  less  ready  to  assume 
that    all   orthodox   arguments    were   but   disingenuous 


1  One  canon  of  inquiry,  or  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  such, 
is  very  often  overlooked  by  Liberals.  That  is,  that  the  conclusions 
of  criticism,  even  when  only  provisional,  must  always  represent  the 
choice  of  some  definite  hypothesis.  To  raise  a  number  of  discon- 
nected objections  to  any  traditional  belief,  and  then  to  conclude  for 
or  against  that  belief  on  the  strength  of  the  impression  left  upon 
us  by  the  ensuing  argument  is  a  hopelessly  unscientific  method  of 
procedure.  It  is,  for  instance,  unscientific  to  object  to  the  traditional 
view  of  the  Resurrection  first  on  the  ground  that  Mary  Magdalene, 
'  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,'  must  have  had  a  somewhat  de- 
ranged mind,  and  probably  had  some  hallucination  which  led  to 
further  hallucinations,  both  in  herself  and  in  other  disciples,  and 
then  to  quote  St.  Paul's  words  (i  Cor.  xv.  3-8)  as  showing  that 
the  whole  story  of  women  at  the  tomb  is  unhistorical.  The  two 
objections  are  inconsistent  with  one  another.  You  cannot  expect 
loose  disconnected  objections  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  You 
must  advance  a  coherent  hypothesis.  Thus,  if  you  reject  the 
traditional  account  of  the  Resurrection  you  must  either  definitely 
assume  that  the  visions  occurred  some  considerable  time  after  the 
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special  pleading.  The  most  dangerous  thing  to  faith  is 
not  a  little  knowledge,  however  one-sided,  but  a  little 
suspicion  of  one's  guides. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THEOLOGY. 

§48.  A  point  of  great  interest  to  all  Liberals  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reconstruction  of  theology.  We  have  before 
our  eyes  the  ideal  picture  of  a  faith  proved  true  by  the 
most  searching  tests  that  reason  can  apply,  embracing  in 
some  all-transcending  manner  everything  that  is  true  in 
science  and  all  that  is  good  in  ethics,  satisfying  to  the  full 
heart  and  reason  and  conscience  alike.  But  this  ideal 
remains  a  very  elusive  one.  It  is  always  an  ideal  for  the 
future,  and  can  never  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  It  seems  at  times  a  mere  mirage  thrown  upon 
the  future  alike  by  our  lack  of  faith  in  the  religion  which 
might  otherwise  be  ours  now,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
our  regret  for  that  very  fact.  In  our  best  moments  we 
wish  to  believe,  and  yet  we  feel  incapable  of  throwing 


Crucifixion  ;  that  they  occurred  in  Galilee  ;  that  there  was  a  primitive 
Church  in  Galilee  whose  history  had  been  entirely  lost  ;  that  it 
migrated  to  Jerusalem  for  such  and  such  possible  reasons,  and  that 
owing  to  such  and  such  possible  causes  all  recollection  of  the  fact 
disappeared  from  the  Church  at  a  very  early  date.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  definitely  assume  that  the  Resurrection  visions 
occurred  soon  after  the  Crucifixion  and  at  Jerusalem,  in  which 
case  you  have  yourself  to  account  for  the  indications  which  point 
to  GaHlee,  and  for  St.  Paul's  omissions.  (See  Prof.  Harnack's 
notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  iair 
in  any  public  way  to  attack  the  traditional  account  until  one  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  some  definite  alternative,  not,  first  of  all,  against 
the  traditional  position,  but  against  conflicting  Liberal  views. 
When  one  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  one's  own  view  of  all  the 
facts,  one  can  then  challenge  the  orthodox  belief.  In  a  fair  pitched 
battle  between  hypothesis  and  hypothesis  the  orthodox  might  be 
more  unreserved  than  they  are  in  the  mere  guerilla  warfare  of 
objection- raising  and  objection-answering. 
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ourselves  with  faith  into  the  old  phrases.  And  so  we 
dream  of  a  religion  of  the  future  which  shall  be  deep  and 
full  and  satisfying  and  absolutely  true  and  uncriticisable. 
In  our  worst  moments  we  do  not  wish  to  believe,  and  so 
we  dream  of  a  religion  which  will  not  make  irksome 
demands  on  faith.  Contradictory  feelings  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  things,  and  it  may  be  that  that  ever- 
receding  phantasm,  "  the  religion  of  the  future,"  is  the 
outcome  of  contradictory  desires — the  desire  for  faith  and 
the  desire  for  a  substitute  for  faith. 

§49.  Some  Liberals  are  looking  across  the  sea  to 
Germany  as  the  land  from  which  theological  salvation  is 
to  come.  In  particular  the  rising  school  of  Ritschlianism 
is,  I  think,  often  regarded  as  the  coming  deliverer.^ 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  written  propositions  of 
Ritschlian  theology,  but  to  try  to  look  at  it  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
attributing  any  solid  value  either  to  Ritschlianism,  or  to 
German  "  Liberalism,"  as  real  religious  forces  in  their  own 
country  ?  The  term  "  Liberal"  is  not  applied  at  German 
universities  to  Ritschlians,  but  to  the  school  of  Lipsius. 
Outside  theological  circles,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
consciousness  of  theological  distinctions.  People  will 
talk  of  a  "  freiere"  and  a  "  gebundenere  Richtung,"  of 
such  and  such  a  clergyman  as  being  "gliiubig"  or 
''  orthodox,"  and  of  others  as  being  "  freisinnig,"  not  of 
Ritschlians,  Liberals,  Vermittlungstheologie,  etc.  It  is 
for  them  simply  a  question  of  believing  or  not  believing. 

^  The  quasi-messianic  note  of  expectancy  sometimes  observable 
in  Liberalism  is  worth  remarking.  In  Germany  one  may  occasion- 
ally hear  allusions  to  the  great  Reformer  who  is  to  come  and  set 
right  the  religious  circumstances  which  have  got  so  out  of  joint. 
It  is  a  man,  a  second  Luther,  not  any  existing  school  of  thought,  that 
is  to  brin^  this  salvation, 
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I  once  met  a  German  pastor  at  an  hotel  in  Germany,  and 
we  began  to  talk  theology.  I  was  very  full  of 
Ritschlianism  just  then,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  coming 
creed.  The  pastor  answered,  in  a  rather  melancholy  tone, 
that  it  was  all  very  well  for  the  class-room,  but  he  had 
found  it  absolutely  powerless  to  touch  the  heart,  influence 
life,  or  bring  strength  and  consolation  in  times  of  sickness 
or  death.  In  actual  life  it  broke  down,  and  the  spread  of 
it  at  the  universities  seemed  to  him  a  great  evil.  And 
certainly  one  does  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  many 
pastors  in  Germany  who  started  their  work  with  more  or 
less  Liberal  views  have  become  orthodox,  as  if  Liberalism 
were  found  unsatisfactory  in  practical  life.  I  do  not  know 
enough  to  discuss  this,  but  surely  it  is  an  important  point 
to  be  inquired  into  before  one  too  freely  repeats  the 
phrases  of  German  theology.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
quote  a  few  instances  of  Ritschlian  language  which  I 
happened  to  come  across  in  the  course  of  a  short  summer 
session  at  the  small  Hessian  University  of  Giessen.  I 
was  not  in  any  way  collecting  Ritschlian  or  other  dicta, 
but  these  things  struck  me.  I  was  admitted  to  a 
theological  society — the  Academic  Theological  Union — 
which  has  branches  at  most  of  the  German  universities. 
We  met  once  a  week  for  theology  and  once  for  drinking 
and  singing  in  the  usual  German  way.  The  other 
members,  who  were  all  Germans,  were  very  kind  to  me, 
though  they  were  always  having  petty  feuds  among 
themselves  or  with  other  students.  With  one  exception 
— that  of  a  student,  whose  ethical  ambitions  are  noted 
below — they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  moral  earnestness, 
or  to  be  perceptibly  religious  in  the  very  least,  and  there 
was  not  one  who  had  not  been  known  to  have  been  drunk. 
They  did  not  seem  to  believe  overmuch,  and  above  all 
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they  seemed  totally  devoid  of  reverence.     And  yet  they 
were  ready  enough  to  talk  about  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
*Abba,  lieber  Vater'  is  an  expression  which  appeals  to 
German  sentimentality.     Its  frequent  use  seemed  to  me 
to  be  more  an  outcome  of  such  sentimentality  than  of 
faith.     I  once  went  to  a  Commers,  or  drinking  and  singing 
festivity,  which  the  united  theological  students  held  in 
honour  of  the  theological  professors,  who  were  themselves 
present.     In  a  speech  one  of  the  students  referred  to  a 
certain    dyspeptic   professor   as  '  the   man  of  Sorrows ' 
('  Dulderhaupt ' — a    term  only   applied   to    our    Lord.) 
This   was   greeted   with   a  laugh ;    no   one   seemed   to 
disapprove.     On  the  same  occasion  I   noticed   another 
professor  of  theology  thumping  on  the  table  with  glee  as 
he  sang  a  drinking  song  about  a  conversation  between 
*  the  Lord  '  and  Noah.     Such  demonstrative  behaviour  is 
not,  indeed,  characteristic  of  German  theological  pro- 
fessors, even  when  singing  drinking  songs,  but  the  lack  of 
reverence  that  made  it  possible  is  perhaps  less  uncharacter- 
istic of  not  a  few,  though  any  sweeping  generalisation 
would  be  unjust.    At  a  meeting  of  the  German  "Protestant 
Alliance  "  I  heard  a  renowned  professor,  popularly  known 
among  the  students  as  Jahveh  {i.  e.  Jehovah),  denounce  all 
idea  of  trying  to  co-operate  with  the  orthodox  in  practical 
mission  work.     The  one  great  duty  before  them  to  which 
they  must  devote  all  their  energies  was,  he  said,  the  task  of 
stamping  out  orthodoxy.     Only  one  person  present,  a 
student,  was  found  to  disagree  with  this  contention.     The 
same  student  once  told  me  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  go  to 
a  country  living  where  he  would  have  plenty  of  time,  and 
there  write  a  system  of  Ethics  which  should  improve  upon 
those  of  our  Lord.^      I  thought  I  must  have  misunderstood 

^ "  Ueber  Christum  hinausgehen"  was,  I  believe,  the  expression. 
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him  but  on  questioning  him  found  that  I  had  not.  No, 
one,  he  said,  had  ever  attempted  it,  (  /.  e,  to  improve  upon 
Christ's  ethical  teaching,  as  opposed  alike, on  the  one  hand, 
to  applying  it  to  new  circumstances,  and,  I  suppose,  to 
discarding  it  altogether  on  the  other)  and  he  meant  to  try. 
Another  student  told  me  that  in  a  conversation  with 
another  theological  professor  the  latter  had  remarked  that 
he  thought  that  Christ  was  very  much  overrated  by  most 
people,  not  only  by  the  orthodox,  but  also  by  others, 
naming  as  one  Prof.  Harnack.  It  would  be  very 
ungrateful,  as  well  as  very  narrow-minded  and  pre- 
sumptuous (for  I  am  not  at  all  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  them),  if  I  attempted  to  denounce  all  forms  of 
Liberal  German  theology  in  a  summary  unqualified  way. 
But  the  practical  fruits  of  any  school  of  theology  in  daily 
life  is  such  an  important  question,  and  one  so  particularly 
necessary  for  Liberals  to  consider  that  I  think  one  is  quite 
justified  in  learning  even  from  one's  benefactors'  failings. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  extent  to  which  irreverence  and 
irreligion  are  spread  in  theological  circles  that  strikes  one  ; 
there  is  often  also  a  pettiness  and  a  bad  temper  about 
personal  controversies  and  criticisms  that  are  not  edifying, 
though  I  believe  this  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was.  The 
"  Liberalen "  in  their  animosity  against  he  Ritschlians 
seemed  to  me  the  worst  offenders.^ 

§  50.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  theology  one  very  great  difficulty  waits  us  if  we 
will  be  honest  enough  to  face  it.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Inward  Christ"  seems  bound  up  inextri- 
cably with  all  the  intenser  and  more  practial  forms  of 

^cfYx.  Nippold's  Die  theologische  Einzelschule  im  Verhdltniss 
zur  evangelischen  Kirche^  and  especially  for  the  spirit  in  which  the 
book  itself  is  written. 
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Christian  thought,  while  we  Liberals  have  not  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  ideas  of  that  order.  It  is  really  a 
serious  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  as  a  plain 
historical  fact  that  it  is  love  for  an  indwelling  Christ 
which  has  been  the  secret  of  the  transforming  power,  the 
consolation  and  the  graciousness,  which  exists  in  ortho- 
dox Christianity,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  cynics  like  to  admit.^  On  the  other, 
we  find  that  it  is  just  this  fact  of  the  inward  Christ  that 
Liberal  theology  is  incapable  of  taking  up  into  itself  and 
assimilating. 

We  ought  to  face  the  question  whether  history  and 
experience  do  not  show  that  this  mystic  Christ  is  not  an 
absolutely  essential  part  of  Christianity.  Is  real  Chris- 
tianity possible  for  long  without  it  ?  Has  it  not  been 
the  secret  of  the  holiness  and  the  moral  strength  of 
those  we  most  esteem  saints  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all 
that  is  most  gracious  and  beautiful  in  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  the  "inward  Christ"  means 
most  ?  And  conversely,  is  it  not  just  where  it  is  most 
disregarded  or  decried  that  Christianity  loses  its  power, 
its  character,  and  its  supernatural  grace  ?  And  if  this  is 
true,  what  are  we  in  consequence  to  think  of  the  person 
of  Christ  ?     I  am  not  preaching  a  sermon  or  professing 


1  By  "  orthodoxy"  in  this  paragraph  is  meant  not  an  extreme,  un- 
thinking conservatism,  but  all  forms  of  Christianity  which  hold  to 
the  belief  in  a  "mystic"  indwelling  Christ.  The  opposite  view  is 
that  Christanity  \vould  "be  improved  by  getting  rid  of  all  its 
peculiar  dogmas  about  the  person  of  Christ,  and  all  the  old  re- 
mains of  superstition  clinging  still  to  His  teaching,  and  retaining 
only  His  morality  and  His  grand  and  simple  idea  of  a  common 
Father  of  all  men"  holding  "that  Christ  should  be  no  longer  to  us 
a  living  and  present  Christ,  and  should  become  only  a  Christ  who 
lived  and  died  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago."  This  is  the 
position  which  is  often  implied  in  the  phrase  "  the  historical  Christ," 
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Opinions  upon  the  subject  in  question.  But  surely  these 
are  questions  which  bring  us  to  the  real  point,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  propose  new  Christologies  it  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  answers  which  we  give  to  these  questions.^ 
The  force  of  these  considerations  is  practically  ad- 
mitted by  the  Liberal  theologian  and  philosopher  Green. 
After  saying  that  we  may  anticipate  a  time  when  the 
loss  of  the  consolations  of  orthodox  religion  will  be  met 
by  the  sympathies  of  a  society  breathing  the  Christian 
spirit  rather  than  by  the  propositions  of  orthodox  the- 
ology, he  adds,  with  extreme  honesty,  that  "  this  antici- 
pation will  not  give  us  much  practical  help,  since  the 
needed  sympathies  are  at  present  scarcely  to  be  found 
except  among  those  to  whom  they  seem  dependent  upon 
such  a  theology.2 "  That  is  to  say,  a  true  Christian  spirit 
and  Christian  sympathy  has  hitherto  shown  itself  to  be 
dependent  upon  orthodoxy,  though  Green  hopes  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case  at  some  future  time.  One  can 
hardly  doubt  what  is  this  sympathetic  element  in  ortho- 
doxy. It  is  love  for  a  present,  soul-transforming  Christ. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  Christi- 
anity which  seems  so  dependeut  upon  the   traditional 

^  There  is  one  short  essay  on  this  subject  that  no  one  who  desires 
to  think  out  his  position  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  behef  in 
Christ  should  overlook.  It  is  Archbishop  Magee's  sermon  on  "  The 
Christian  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  life."  It  is  published 
in  a  volume  of  his  sermons  entitled  "  The  gospel  and  the  age."  In 
this  sermon  the  real  point  of  the  orthodox  position  is  put  with  a 
simplicity  and  validity  in  its  method  of  argument  which  is  not  even 
remotely  paralleled  in  any  other  book  or  essay  that  I  know.  If  it 
were  one  of  the  subjects  for  candidates  for  ordination  it  would  have 
a  very  different  effect  upon  those  of  a  Liberal  tendency  from  that  of 
many  of  the  antiquated  books  that  are  often  required.  Dr.  Inge's 
book  on  Chfisiian  Mysticism  ought  also  to  be  read  by  Liberals. 

2  Works,  vol.  III.,  p.  274. 
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way  of  regarding  the  person  of  our  Lord.  Moral  strength 
and  manly  cheerfulness  under  depressing  circumstances 
appear  equally  to  find  their  support  in  it,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Matthew  Arnold's  sonnet  on  "  East  London." 

When,  therefore,  we  begin  to  think  of  re-casting  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  let  us  first  consider  well 
what  is  the  real  point  and  goodness  of  the  orthodox 
position,  and  not  to  be  too  uncritical  in  our  welcome  of 
every  proposed  substitute,  such  as  the  oft-repeated  phrase 
"  Der  Spiegel  des  vaterlichen  Herzens  Gottes."  It  is  quite 
possible  that  our  new  Christology  will  prove  itself  in- 
capable either  of  producing  or  of  accounting  for  the  most 
essential  and  distinctive  phenomena  of  the  Christian  life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  not  all  forms  of  Liberalism 
that  reject  the  mystical  element  in  religion.  But  that 
which  gives  to  Christianity  its  peculiar  character  and 
power  is  obviously  not  any  mystical  meditations  on  the 
Absolute,  or  any  immediate  union  of  the  soul  with  pure 
Being,  thus  rising  superior  to  the  sphere  of  mere  Becoming 
with  all  its  affections.  The  traditional  faith  of  the  Church 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  endeavours.  The  object 
of  its  mysticism,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  is  not  pure 
Being,  or  eternal  Substance,  but  Christ.  And  Christ  as 
an  object  of  faith  has  a  two-fold  character — His  character 
as  an  actual  historical  person  and  His  character  as  a 
present  indwelling  life.  The  essential  thing  about  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  would  thus  seem 
to  be  the  conviction  that  He  is  alike  an  inward  and  a  his- 
torical fact,  and  neither  side  can  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  other.  Thus  orthodox  Christianity  is 
essentially  mysticism  kept  sane  and  well-balanced  by  ref- 
erence to  a  certain  historical  figure,  the  figure  of  a  genuine 
Perfect  Man  who  among  other  qualities  possessed  also 
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that  of  being  eminently  sane — at  times  almost  rationa- 
listic. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  facts  warrant  so  many  positive 
conclusions  as  some  would  draw  from  them.  But  they 
are  facts,  and  facts  which  Liberalism  is  as  much  inclined 
to  blink  as  an  extreme  orthodoxy  is  inclined  to  blink 
some  of  the  facts  arrived  at  by  Biblical  criticism. 

§  51.  We  Broad  Churchmen  may  more  profitably 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  our  special  functions  at  the 
present  time  to  give  special  attention  to  the  simple 
belief  in  God  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  theology. 
There  is  a  distinct  tendency  among  many  Church  people 
to  take  the  thought  of  the  existence  and  activity  of 
God  so  much  for  granted  that  they  lose  sight  of  it. 
The  simple  thought  "  there  is  a  God  "  is  in  itself  some- 
thing tremendous,  yet  it  gets  quite  slighted,  partly 
through  excessive  interest  in  more  controversial  subjects, 
partly  because  we  have  not  had  it  brought  into  relation 
to  the  modern  views  of  nature.  We  need  to  get  a  new 
grasp  of  the  personality  of  God,  of  the  reality  of  pro- 
vidence, and  of  the  divine  government  of  history.  We 
need  to  be  taught  afresh  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  We  must  learn  to  regard  stellar 
evolution,  geological  processes,  and  the  development  of 
the  various  forms  of  life  upon  this  earth  as  acts  of  God, 
acts  of  creation.  We  must  learn  anew  to  see  the 
validity  of  teleological  thought.  We  must  learn  that 
right  social  progress  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
that  we  pray  for  are  not  two  unrelated  facts  ;  that  the 
one  is  not  something  merely  secular,  and  that  the  other 
is  not  mere  metaphor.  Here  is  abundant  work  for 
Broad  Church  teaching.  If  we  are  less  capable  than 
many  High  Churchmen  are  of  teaching  men  to  worship. 
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and  less  effectual  than  many  Evangelicals  in  proclaiming 
peace  with  God,  let  us  at  least,  while  acknowledging 
our  deficiencies  and  learning  all  we  can  from  both, 
endeavour  to  be  more  successful  than  either  in  winning 
back  the  foundations  of  faith  for  the  average  man. 
Belief  in  God  has  for  the  moment  been  made  harder  by 
modern  science  and  modern  circumstances.  The  belief 
in  a  sudden  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing 
in  six  days  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  state- 
ments of  geology  and  biology  are  accepted  without 
demur.  But  High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen 
alike  seem  incapable  of  adapting  their  teaching  to  the 
new  requirements.  The  language  of  Genesis  is  still 
used,  not  so  much  because  it  is  believed,  as  because  no 
other  suitable  phraseology  for  it  has  yet  been  found. 
Now  Liberals  have  been  the  foremost  to  welcome 
natural  science  to  religion.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  us  to  be  foremost  in  bringing  religion  into  natural 
science.  We  have  robbed  our  orthodox  brethren  of 
much  that  was  precious  to  them.  What  new  fields  of 
devotion  have  we  opened  up  to  compensate  for  the  loss  ? 
How  can  we  teach  men  to  worship  the  Creator?  Shall 
we  genuflect  whenever  we  cross  a  stream,  knowing  that 
God  is  there  carrying  along  in  suspension  or  solution  the 
dust  of  continents  even  now  in  course  of  creation  ? 

Again,  when  all  events  were  regarded  disconnectedly 
it  was  not  so  hard  to  believe  in  Providence.  But  now 
the  middle-aged  labourer  or  struggling  small  tradesman 
feels  himself  crushed  by  a  great  social  machine  whose 
mechanism  he  can  trace.  He  finds  himself  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  state  of  trade  dependent 
on  these  or  those  circumstances.  Economic  laws, 
foreign  competition,  supply  and  demand — these  and  the 
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like  are  the  hard  soHd  facts.  Where  does  God,  where 
does  Providence  come  in?  The  Broad  Church  party 
have  been  the  foremost  in  asserting  the  harmony  of 
universal  law  with  the  existence  of  a  supreme  all-loving 
Will.  Can  Broad  Churchmen  help  us  in  such  a  question 
as  this  ? 

Such  questions  as  these,  questions  which  so  many 
men  are  asking  themselves,  are  by  that  very  fact  popular 
questions.  That  deepening  of  view  and  intensifying  of 
conviction  about  the  elementary  beliefs  of  religion  which 
is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  time  is  a  work  especially  suited 
to  Liberals.  It  is  a  work  in  which  we  should  have  the 
invigorating  sense  that  here  at  least  we  were  not  mere 
critics  and  pullers  down  ;  we  should  here  be  building  up, 
we  should  be  instruments  of  the  joyful  and  hopeful 
"  Everlasting  Yea." 

§  52.  Another  important  function  of  the  Broad  Church 
party  is  given  us  by  the  present  state  of  Church  affairs. 
It  is  quite  a  right  principle  to  go  upon  that  we  should 
take  up  that  line  of  action  and  thought  which  most 
adequately  corresponds  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  historical  situation.  It  is  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  and  of  the  immediate  future  that  we  need  divine 
guidance.  Just  as  Isaiah's  great  strength  lay  in  his 
power  of  recognising  and  proclaiming  the  will  of  God 
in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  so  should  it 
be  with  true  prophets  of  to-day.  To  slight  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  present  and  give  oneself  up  to  speculations 
about  "the  religion  of  the  future"  is  sheer  weakness, 
mental  weakness  and  moral  weakness  too.  To  dream 
of  future  developments  according  to  our  own  taste 
instead  of  looking  at  facts  and  seeing  what  possibilities 
God  has   put  into  them,  is   to  abandon  prophecy  for 
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apocalyptics.  Inverting  an  old  saying,  we  may  remind 
ourselves  that  God  proposes,  but  man  disposes.  In  the 
circumstances  of  to-day  lies  God's  proposal  for  a  better 
to-morrow.  Man  disposes  by  either  ignoring  that 
proposal  or  by  accepting  it  and  actualizing  the  possi- 
bilities in  which  it  consists.  We  Broad  Churchmen 
should  be  thinking  much  more  profitably  if  we  would 
concern  ourselves  a  little  more  with  what  God  actually 
is  suggesting  and  a  little  less  with  what  we  think  He 
ought  to  suggest. 

Applying  this  principle,  let  us  look  at  the  present 
state  of  Church  affairs  and  see  whether  there  are  not  any 
suggestions  to  Broad  Churchmen  in  them.  What  we 
see  with  regard  to  some  of  the  neglected  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity  we  have  already  touched  upon. 
But  the  moi,t  promising  facts  of  Church-life  to-day  are 
those  which  concern  the  long  controversy  between  the 
High  and  the  Low  Church  parties.  The  former  are 
accused  by  the  latter  of  being  mechanical  and  material- 
istic. Yet  they  seem  to  have  a  large  number  of  ideas 
which  are  capable  of  being  very  helpful  and  useful  to 
religion.  Under  these  circumstances  what  is  the  duty 
of  Broad  Churchmen  ?  If  forms  and  ideas  are  anywhere 
becoming  debased  and  de-moralized,  the  need  is  for  a 
re-moralizing  agency.  And  such  a  re-moralizing  agency 
could  be  found  in  a  Broad  Church  Catholic  party,  whose 
special  function  would  be,  on  the  one  hand  to  emphasise 
and  develop  the  ethical  aspect  of  Catholic  teaching,  and 
on  the  other  to  naturalize  Catholic  devotion  among 
Broad  Churchmen.  Protestants  say  that  the  outward 
forms,  customs,  ideas  and  ritual  of  Catholicism  are 
mechanical.  Well,  //"that  is  so,  we  can  endeavour  while 
retaining  as  far  as  possible  the  underlying  idea,  to  restate 
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the  offending  doctrine  from  a  slightly  more  ethical 
point  of  view.  That  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  the 
Church  than  any  mere  denunciation.  By  standing 
apart  and  saying  "  moral,  moral,"  we  shall  not  accomplish 
any  more  than  Low  Churchmen  accomplish  by  repeating 
"  spiritual,  spiritual."  What  I  mean  is  that  instead  of 
saying,  for  instance  "  Morality  is  much  more  important 
than  coming  to  the  Holy  Communion,"  we  should  rather 
endeavour  to  develop  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  Holy 
Communion  itself  Instead  of  declaring  how  preferable 
this  or  that  virtue  is  to  mere  Church  Membership,  ritual, 
or  Church  order,  we  should  devote  our  energies  to  making 
these  very  things  moral  facts.  These  things  can  be 
charged  with  moral  force  and  significance  in  a  very 
high  degree.  By  thus  emphasizing  the  ethical  ele- 
ments of  Catholicism  we  should  check  any  mechanical 
tendencies  there  may  be  in  it  far  more  effectively  than 
we  should  by  deriding  that  fault  when  once  it  is  made. 
We  should  be  working  profitably  and  practically, 
because  we  should  be  working  on  a  given  historical 
basis  under  given  conditions  and  limitations  at  a  given 
problem. 

§  53.  If  to  this  end  I  might  give  a  little  advice,  it 
would  be,  first,  that  we  should  go  to  school  with  the 
High  Church  party  and  learn  from  them  how  to  say  our 
prayers.  Secondly,  to  remember  that  it  is  not  our 
function  to  liberalize  religious  thought  so  much  as  to 
make  Liberal  thought  religious.  Thirdly,  to  avoid 
arguing  in  favour  of  critical  positions,  for  that  is  pretty 
sure  to  produce  an  undevotional  atmosphere.  It  is 
much  better  to  quietly  assume  any  position  which  we 
may  need.  Do  not  let  us  openly  attack  or  criticize 
orthodox  dogmas,  but  reconstruct  them  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  an  unexpressed  criticism,  letting  the  new 
gently  displace  the  old.  And  fourthly,  let  us  avoid  the 
cant  of  the  party  about  wider  views,  larger  hopes,  letter 
killeth,  kernels,  and  the  like.     It  nauseates  after  a  time. 


PART  II.  THE  THEORY  OF  ANGLICANISM. 


THE  CHURCH 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   PLACE  OF   THE  CHURCH   IN   THE   WORLD-PROCESS 

§  54.  When  we  contemplate  this  earth  in  the  earliest 
form  to  which  scientists  are  able  to  trace  it  back, 
as  part  of  the  great  nebula  from  which  the  solar  system 
has  been  formed,  we  feel  compelled  either  to  regard  it 
in  the  light  of  an  inherent  purpose  or  to  abandon  our 
belief  in  a  personal  God.  To  create,  by  means  of  certain 
chemical  and  mechanical  laws  and  with  no  ulterior  object^ 
a  vast  mass  of  white  hot  gases  could  hardly  be  the  work 
of  a  personal  Creator  such  as  we  believe  in.  The  work 
would  bear  far  too  little  traces  of  character  and  person- 
ality. If  we  are  to  believe  astronomers,  and  also  believe 
in  a  God  who  is  more  than  merely  a  tremendous  all- 
producing  and  all-co-ordinating  energy,  we  must  assume 
that  when  this  world  was  a  fiery  mass  there  was  more  in 
God's  idea  in  creating  it  than  would  outwardly  have 
appeared.  Nor,  too,  can  He  simply  have  created  it  in 
order  that  it  might  be  the  home  of  innumerable  forms  of 
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animal  and  vegetable  life.  Such  an  aim  would  be 
inadequate  to  a  God  of  holiness  and  love.  And  con- 
versely, if  we  regard  the  object  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  simply  as  the  production  of  life  as  such,  we  cannot 
think  of  Him  as  a  God  of  holiness  and  love.  If  the 
purpose  of  God  in  creation  is  no  more  than  mere  pro- 
duction, the  worship  of  Baal  or  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
is  a  truer  faith  than  Christianity.  Neither  is  a  happy 
well-ordered  human  society  in  itself  a  sufficient  final 
cause  of  creation.  To  imagine  so  would  be  anthropo- 
morphism. For  it  would  mean  that  God's  interests, 
thoughts  and  desires  (if  one  may  so  express  it)  do  not 
transcend  those  of  civilized  humanity.  Such  a  world 
could  not  be  the  work  of  a  God  to  be  adored^  infinite  in 
love,  wisdom  and  holiness.  A  form  of  life  must  be 
looked  for  in  which  scope  can  be  found  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  those  divine  attributes,  in  which  God  can  be 
worshipped,  loved  and  consciously  obeyed,  a  form  of 
life  corresponding  in  kind  to  the  nature  of  its  Creator. 
We  are  forced  to  assume,  then,  that  some  higher  mode 
of  existence  than  any  merely  natural  human  society, 
however  well  regulated,  was  bound,  as  it  were,  by  the 
very  constitution  and  title-deeds  of  creation  to  be 
developed  sooner  or  later  upon  earth.^ 

We  are  assuming  then,  that  there  is  a  divine  purpose 
in  creation  which  has  not  been  fully  realized  by  the  ex- 

1  We  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  sure  that  those  forms  of  life 
which  must  inevitably  be  realized  in  some  world  would  ever  be 
found  upon  this,  whose  function  might,  for  all  that  we  could  have 
discovered,  have  been  simply  to  serve  some  subordinate  end  in  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  the  universe.  Yet  it  is  most  natural 
to  assume  that  this  earth  is  immediately  and  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  divine  final  purpose,  whatever  subordinate  ends  it 
may  also  serve,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  now  that  this  is 
indeed  the  case. 
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istence  of  stones,  plants,  animals,  and  men,  but  which 
has  revealed  itself  in  their  evolution.  Beneath  the 
natural  world  there  has  been,  as  it  were,  an  ideal  world 
gradually  becoming  actual.  The  world  of  our  experi- 
ence is  linked,  as  it  were,  to  an  unseen  sister-world, 
whose  principles  constitute  the  higher  nature  and 
divinely  implanted  law  of  the  former. 

To  actualize  the  ideal,  so  that  God's  will  may  be  done 
in  actual  fact  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  those  unseen 
worlds  where  the  ideal  is  already  actual,  is  the  function 
of  all  evolution.  That  perfect  form  of  existence  in 
which  the  will  of  God  is  perfectly  fulfilled  is  called  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  derives  its  character  from  God, 
possesses  God  as  the  principle  of  its  existence,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  unfold  and  reproduce  the  will  and 
character  of  God  in  outward  and  visible  fact.  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  i.e.^  that  order  of  things  in  which 
God's  character  and  being  is  realized  in  all  finite  spirit 
and  in  all  outward  fact,  is  the  object  and  final  cause  of 
all  creation.  It  is  the  highest  law  of  nature  and  of 
history.  But  this  kingdom  does  not  come  simply  by  a 
general  all-round  improvement  of  existing  things. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  lines  of  progress.  But  there  is 
one  special  means  through  which  that  kingdom  is 
brought  about,  and  that  is  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
the  great  organ  and  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  set  up  in  the  world.  As  such,  it  is 
a  higher  form  of  existence  than  any  other  on  earth.  It 
must  be  something  different  in  kind  from  the  world 
outside  itself 

§  55.  We  thus  learn  to  look  upon  the  course  of 
evolution,  geological,  biological,  and  social,  as  a  pro- 
gressive but  incomplete  revelation  of  God.     It   has   so 
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far  been  a  progression  in  which  higher  stages  of  life, 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  otherwise  known 
possibilities  of  the  lower,  have  successively  appeared. 
Creation  has  been,  one  might  say,  the  scene  of  a  pro- 
gressive supernaturalization.  The  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural  is  a  relative  one.  That  is 
supernatural  which  exceeds  the  possibilities  of  an  ex- 
isting order.  Relative  to  the  inorganic  world,  life  is 
supernatural.  The  laws  of  nature  were  at  one  time  the 
laws  of  pre- vital  nature.  Knowing  only  nature  of  this  sort 
(if  such  observers  may  be  imagined)  we  could  not  have 
conceived  of  life  at  all.  Or,  if  we  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  life  on  earth,  we  should 
soon  have  remembered  that  it  was  supernatural,  and 
therefore  an  impossibility.  For  it  would  be  something 
excluded  by  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  knew  them. 
Nothing  in  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature  could  lead  us 
to  the  conception  of  life.  Yet,  in  course  of  time,  the 
stupendous  miracle  of  vegetable  life  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Everything  would  now  be  natural  which 
did  not  transcend  the  possibilities  of  vegetable  or 
inorganic  existence.  Anything  which  might  be  imagined 
as  so  doing  would  be  supernatural,  and,  but  for  miracles, 
impossible.  Nevertheless  as  time  went  on,  that  wonder- 
ful mystery,  animal  life,  appeared  on  earth.  Conscious- 
ness was  something  absolutely  alien  in  kind  to  anything 
which  had  ever  existed  before ;  animals  were  living 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  superstitious  in 
those  days  (if  we  may  so  imagine)  must  have  considered 
them  magical  plants  indued  with  some  mysterious 
divine  power  ;  the  scientific  would  have  rejected  the 
theory  of  consciousness,  and  would  have  explained 
their  actions  as  purely  mechanical,  like  that   of  fallen 
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leaves  in  a  wind.  In  the  same  way,  the  appearance  of 
humanity  and  civihzation  was  another  manifestation  of 
supernatural  power,  inasmuch  as  humanity  transcended 
the  possibilities  of  all  life  hitherto  known.  A  new  and 
higher  type  of  life  was  introduced  into  the  world  than 
there  had  ever  been  before.  But  civilization  is  not  the 
crown  of  the  world's  development.  Civilization  cannot 
be  the  final  cause  and  object  of  creation,  if  the  Creator 
is  such  a  God  as  we  worship.  A  yet  higher  stage  of 
life  must  come,  and  this  higher  stage  the  Church  of 
Christ  claims  to  represent.  The  Church  is  a  form  of 
life  different  and  higher  in  kind  than  any  other  mode  of 
existence  on  earth.  If  this  claim  be  admitted,  the 
import  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
world  will  be  better  appreciated.  It  will  be  seen 
to  be  no  isolated  or  chance  product  of  social  evolu- 
tion, but  a  fact  tcleologically  related  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  world's  history  from  nebular  up  to 
present  times,  and  its  supernatural  character,  if  we 
agree  that  it  has  such,  to  be  but  the  latest  stage 
of  that  process  of  the  earth's  gradual  supernatural- 
ization,  which  has  been  going  on  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

§  56.  The  evolution  of  higher  things  did  not  proceed  in 
the  smoothly  progressive  and  almost  mechanical  way 
that  one  is  so  ready  to  imagine.  It  has  almost  always 
been  a  case  of  development,  not  directly  from  a  lower 
stage,  but  from  a  nucleus  of  a  specifically  new  kind.  It 
is  a  striking  thing  that  even  the  greatest  of  all  ancient 
civilisations,  a  civilisation  represented  by  men  so  religious 
and  so  thoughtful  as  Socrates  and  Plato,  ^^schylus  and 
Sophocles,  should  nevertheless  have  arrived  at  no  real 
knowledge  of  God  at  all.     To  evolve  religious  truth  is 
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not  among  the  potentialities  of  civilisation  as  such.  A 
special  nucleus  is  required  for  that  end,  and  that  nucleus 
is  the  Church.  The  reality  of  the  Church  as  a  historical 
fact  different  in  kind  from  all  other  facts  of  history  is 
unmistakable.  It  existed  first  in  the  form  of  a  Semitic 
tribe.  The  Hebrews  were — not  simply  as  a  matter  of 
Jewish  theology,  but  as  a  historical  fact — the  chosen 
people.  They  occupied  a  different  cosmic  position  from 
any  other  ancient  race.  For  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
created  to  work  out  a  divine  purpose,  there  was  an 
"  Israel  of  God  "  which  especially  represented  and  em- 
bodied that  purpose.  Whereas  other  nations,  such  as 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  contributed  to  the  realisation  of 
the  world-purpose  and  represented  subordinate  elements 
in  that  purpose,  the  Jews  represented  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  a  God-ordered  and  God-inspired  state  of  life 
on  earth  at  all,  and  they  themselves  were  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  teaching  this  truth  to  the  world.  That 
knowledge  of  God  which  made  Christianity  possible  was 
won  for  the  world  by  the  Jewish  Church.  For  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  the  Church — the  Church  in  a  very 
rudimentary  form,  it  is  true,  but  still  the  Church,  inas- 
much as  their  significance  in  history  was  the  reality  of 
God  and  of  the  divine  world-purpose  which  was  to  be 
realised  through  them.  The  beginnings  of  a  conscious 
intercourse  of  mankind  with  a  God  of  infinite  holiness 
and  love  was  effected  by  their  means.  The  mediatorial 
calling  of  Israel  is  finely  expressed  in  Isaiah :  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  peoples  shall  go 
and  say  :  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
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the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  He 
will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  this  paths  ; 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  teaching,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  ^  Here,  then,  in  the  existence 
of  a  special  organ  for  bringing  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  a  godlike  life  to  men  we  see  a  social  fact  of  a  higher 
order  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

§  57.  But  just  as  the  development  of  any  real  know- 
ledge of  God  was  found  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of 
mere  civilisation  in  itself  and  to  require  a  nucleus  of  its 
own  from  which  to  spread,  so  too  the  primitive,  i.e.  Jew- 
ish, form  of  the  Church  proved  itself  incapable  of  evolv- 
ing that  highest  life  which  it  existed  to  bring  about.  In 
the  days  of  Herod  the  Church  was,  and  had  long  been, 
in  a  state  of  decadence.  A  fresh  starting  point  was 
necessary  to  form  the  well-spring  of  the  new  life.  This 
fresh  starting  point  was  not,  indeed,  a  point  outside  and 
independent  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  perfect  sinless 
personality  of  a  member  of  the  Church  who  summed  up 
in  Himself  all  that  was  good  in  it  and  realised  in  His 
own  Person  the  divine  purpose  and  function  of  the 
Church,  and  thereby  also  the  aim  of  God  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.  In  Jesus  Christ  there  was  on  earth  a 
Being  wholly  one  in  spirit  and  character  with  God.  He 
was,  indeed,  "  the  exact  image  of  His  personality."  ^  We 
cannot  imagine  any  purpose  of  creation  worthier  of  God 
than  this,  that  by  means  of  it  there  should  exist  life  in 
perfect  "moral  correspondence"^  with  God  in  the  most 
intimate  of  possible  knowledge  and  of  personal  inter- 
course with  Him  as  a  Father,  and  living  a  life  which  was 

1  Isaiah  ii.  2-3.         »  Hebrews  i.  3. 

8  Canon  Gore,  Prayer  and  the  Lords  Prayer.,  p.  17. 
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a  perfect  acting  out  of  His  holy  will.  In  Christ,  then, 
the  ideal  was  also  actual  and  the  supernatural  natural. 
His  life  was  generically  different  from  anything  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  a  revelation  both  of 
the  personality  of  the  Creator  and  of  the  purpose  of 
creation.  Thus  Christ  was  the  goal  of  the  world's 
spiritual  development.  That  kind  of  life  which  was  the 
divinely  implanted  object  of  finite  existence  and  which 
was  from  the  first  the  final  cause  of  creation,  appeared 
at  last  in  Him.  "For  the  purpose,"  says  St.  Paul,  "of 
carrying  out  the  fore-ordained  scheme  of  the  world's 
development,  it  pleased  God  to  sum  up  and  crown  all 
evolution  in  Christ."  ^ 

§  58.  But  Christ  was  to  be  the  firstborn  of  many 
brethren. 2  As  He  was,  so  were  His  disciples  to  be,  in 
the  world.^  The  same  kind  of  life  that  was  His  was  to 
be  theirs,  the  same  motives,  in  a  sense  the  same  oneness 
with  God.^  He  had  come  to  introduce  the  new  life  of 
divine  sonship  into  the  world,  and  He  left  behind  Him  a 
society  whose  object  was  to  live  that  life.  That  life 
which  is  the  aim  of  all  creation  must  be  in  a  certain 
sense  permanent  now  that  it  has  appeared.  The  spirit 
of  Christ  must  remain  incarnate  as  the  specific  character 
of  His  Church.  It  may  sound  very  unreal  to  talk  like 
this  when  we  know  what  sort  of  commonplace,  selfish 
lives  we  Christians  usually  lead,  but  nevertheless  the 
idea  of  the  Church  is  as  said,  and  there  are  still  many 
Christians  who  are  really,  if  not  perfectly,  living  that 
supernatural  life.    The  first  disciples  did.    The  principles 

^  Karot  TTjv  evdoKlap  avTov  (i.e.  tou  deov)  fjv  Trpoidero  ev  avr^  (i.e.  ry 
^piCTip)  els  olKovofxlav  toO  irXrjpub/xaTos  tCjv  Kaipuu  dvaKe(f)a\aLcb<Ta(rdaL  tA 
TrdpTa  h  rip  Xpiar^.      Eph.  i.  lO. 

-  Romans  viii.  29.       ^  i  John  iv.  17.       ^St.  John  xvii.  21. 
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of  Christ's  life,  when  once  the  divinity  of  it  was  borne  in 
upon  them  by  the  Resurrection,  impressed  itself  upon 
them  as  the  true  principles  of  their  own  lives.  His 
spirit,  when  once  it  had  made  its  own  specific  impression 
upon  them,  awoke  a  response  in  their  own  hearts  similar 
in  kind  to  itself.  Thus  the  Church  is  characterised  by 
the  features  of  Christ's  own  personality. 

a.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  accordingly  the 
Church,  the  body  of  Christ  and  organ  of  His  spirit,  is 
the  society  of  those  who  have  received  the  spirit  of  son- 
ship,  or  adoption,  from  Him.  That  does  not,  of  course, 
simply  mean,  as  a  certain  foreign  school  almost  seems 
to  think,  that  we  have  received  permission  to  be  confident 
and  on  easy  and  familiar  terms  with  God.  Perhaps 
the  best  account  of  the  essence  of  it  is  the  expression 
"  moral  correspondence "  quoted  above.  Of  course  it 
implies  trust  and  love,  but  as  the  natural  result  of 
"  moral  correspondence  "  and  not  of  mere  sentimentality. 
Sonship,  then,  is  the  first  aspect  of  the  new  life. 

b.  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  Church  exercises  a  saving  and 
redemptive  influence.  Indeed,  where  the  spirit  of 
Sonship  is  active,  it  must  necessarily  involve  to  a 
corresponding  degree  the  annihilation  of  its  opposite,  the 
power  of  evil  that  we  seek  to  be  delivered  from.  The 
influence  of  goodness  is  always  to  some  degree 
redemptive,  except  in  the  case  of  hardened  men  whom 
the  presence  of  goodness  only  irritates.  When,  for 
instance,  a  stranger  comes  to  stay  for  a  while  in  a  family 
and  feels  there  an  atmosphere  of  real  religion,  of  unworldly 
ideals,  and  of  elevated  thought  in  it,  he  is  conscious 
that  such  things  as  flippancy,  love  of  pleasure,  and  in- 
clination to  silly  talk  relax  their  hold  over  him  while  he  is 
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there,  and  a  better  spirit  begins  to  take  their  place. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  idea  of  salvation  through  the 
Church.  The  redemptive  influence  prevalent  in  it  is  the 
influence  of  Christ  Himself.  It  is  the  same  as  His 
influence  over  individuals,  but  when  His  spirit  becomes 
the  corporate  character  of  a  body  it  also  influences  the 
members  of  it  through  the  influence  of  that  corporate 
character.  The  indirect  influence  of  Christ  through  the 
medium  of  the  Church  is,  of  course,  not  an  alternative  to 
the  more  direct  personal  relationship,  but  another  mode 
of  it. 

c.  Christ  is  supernatural,  and  therefore  the  Church  is 
supernatural.  There  was  something  in  the  earliest 
disciples  of  the  risen  Christ,  different  in  kind  from  any- 
thing that  the  world  had  known  before,  something 
which  cannot  really  be  understood.  "  Sonach  ist,"  says 
Schleiermacher,  "  iiberverniinftiges  in  dem  Erloser  und 
den  Erl'dsten^  mithin  in  dem  ganzen  Umfange  des 
Christenthums  gesezt."^  There  is  an  element  in 
Christianity  that  reason  cannot  properly  grasp.  We 
may  feel  its  presence ;  we  may  respond  to  it  or  refuse  to 
respond  to  it  ourselves,  but  it  is  in  any  case  supernatural, 
something  of  a  higher  order  than  the  rest  of  human 
nature.  It  gradually  moulds  and  regenerates  that  nature, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  the  supernatural  becomes 
natural.  It  is  the  breaking  in  of  a  higher  stage  of  evolu- 
tion upon  us  while  we  yet  belong,  on  the  whole,  to  a 
lower  stage.  Thus  Mr.  Illingworth  remarks^  "  The 
Incarnation  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new 
species  into  the  world — a  Divine  man  transcending  past 

'^  Der  Christliche  Glaube,  §13.  2.  The  italics  are  not  in  the 
original. 

"^Lux  Mundi  V.,  end  of  section  II. 
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humanity,  as  humanity  transcended  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation,  and  communicating  His  vital  energy 
by  a  spiritual  process  to  subsequent  generations  of 
men." 

§  59.  The  Church,  then,  has  in  it  something  of  the 
supernatural ;  it  is  a  "  wonderful  and  sacred  mystery,"  it 
has  more  spiritual  powers  and  a  higher  kind  of  inspira- 
tion than  are  to  be  found  outside  the  sphere  of  Christian 
influence.  Its  function  is  to  live  out  on  a  large  scale 
principles  which  are  entirely  independent  of  worldly 
theories,  principles  which  may,  or  may  not,  commend 
themselves  to  the  non-Christian  world,  but  which  are  in 
any  case  distinctively  Christian.  First  comes  an  inward 
life  existent  only  among  Christians,  and  an  organisation, 
whose  function  is  to  be  the  special  home  of  this  inward 
life.  Then  it  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the  world  without. 
Christianity  becomes  one  of  the  great  forces  which 
directly  and  indirectly  moulds  society  as  the  Church 
increasingly  claims  for  the  Christian  law,  not  only 
the  reverence  of  mankind,  but  also  "the  ultimate 
authority  to  rule  social  practice."  How  the  Church 
thus  makes  the  world  like  itself,  and  how  it  is  in  turn 
itself  influenced  by  the  world  until  the  frontier  between 
the  two  becomes  very  hard  to  distinguish ;  how, 
nevertheless,  the  supernatural  gift  of  the  Spirit  manifests 
itself  within  the  Church,  proving  the  reality  of  the 
essential  difference  bet  een  the  latter  and  the  world  ; 
and  how  Catholicism  and  "otestantism  exist  as  the  great 
reform  tendencies  through  .  'nch  the  Church  maintains 
or  restores  its  spiritual  character  and  its  distinction  from 
the  world,  into  which  it  seemed  sinking  back,  we  have 
already  seen.^     At  any  given  moment  the  weakness  of 

1      15-17 
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the  Church  may  be  more  apparent  than  its  power,  its 
worldhness  more  obvious  than  its  spiritualizing  influence. 
But  even  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  untrue, 
and  indeed  absurd,  to  say  "  Yes,  I  believe  in  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  grand  conception,  a  magnificent  ideal,  but 
for  practical  purposes  we  must  take  things  as  we  find 
them,  and  we  do  not  find  any  actual  Church  at  all 
resembling  that  which  Catholicism  claims  the  Church  to 
be.  It  is  a  useful  institution  for  promoting  morality 
and  religion,  and  we  must  consider  it  simply  as  that." 
For  if  the  idea  of  the  Church  has  any  truth  in  it,  it  is 
God's  idea,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  If  God  means 
that  His  creative  purpose  should  be  especially  represented 
by  a  Church — if  an  Israel  of  God  is  a  constitutive 
element  in  the  plan  of  creation,  then  it  is  not  within  the 
competence  of  any  person  wishing  to  be  religious  to 
think  "  it  may  be  so,  but  it  will  be  better  to  regard  it 
merely  as  a  useful  institution."  If  in  any  sense  it  is 
God's  idea,  clearly  we  must  try  to  make  it  ours  too.  Of 
course,  if  the  true  view  of  the  world's  progress  regards 
the  latter  simply  as  the  joint  product  of  a  number  of 
varying  agencies,  each  of  which  in  turn  disappears  as 
soon  as  each  has  contributed  its  own  quota  to  the 
progress  of  the  race,  the  Church  being  regarded  simply 
as  one  of  these — and  this  is  a  view  which  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  people — then  it  is  only  right  to  regard 
the  Church  simply  as  what  we  see  it  to  be.  But  if,  on 
consideration,  we  find  that  this  is  an  unhistorical,  hasty, 
and  superficial  view  of  the  world's  moral  and  spiritual 
growth,  and  that  a  certain  constant  nucleus  has  shown 
itself  a  necessary  correlative  to  the  evolution  of  any 
permanent  spiritual  progress,  then  it  is  only  logical  that 
we  should  ourselves  adopt  some  practical  principle  of 
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Churchmanshlp.  Theory  leads  to  duty  and  passes  into 
practice.  It  is  not  enough  to  philosophize.  We  must 
become  Churchmen.  But,  indeed,  simply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Church  as  an  ideal,  we  find  in  it  a 
call  to  action.  If  we  recognise  a  universal  Catholic 
Church  as  a  worthy  ideal  at  all,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
act  upon  it.  If  we  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  an 
idea,  it  will  become  our  duty  to  seek  to  establish  it  as  a 
fact.  Ideals,  like  theories,  must  pass  into  practice.  It 
is  as  idle  to  sit  admiring  the  Church  as  a  magnificent 
conception  as  it  is  to  content  ourselves  with  speculations 
as  to  its  cosmic  import.  Both  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion— active  Churchmanship. 

§60.  To  sum  up,  then.  God  is  a  God  of  holiness  and 
love.  He  made  the  world  because  He  is  a  God  of 
holiness  and  love.  In  making  it  He  must  have  had  a 
purpose  agreeable  with  His  character  of  holiness  and 
love.  That  purpose  cannot  have  been  the  mere 
production  of  civilization  or  of  material  happiness  in 
itself,  because  these  ends  are  insufficiently  spiritual, 
insufficiently  expressive  of,  and  satisfying  to,  such  a 
nature  as  we  believe  God  to  have.  We  can  best 
imagine  the  purpose  of  God  as  the  calling  into  being  of 
a  great  Sonship — a  Sonship  of  innumerable  sons,  living 
out  a  divine  life  of  childhood  in  their  relation  to  Himself 
and  of  brotherhood  in  their  relation  to  one  another. 
This  life  of  Sonship  was  not  developed  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  culture  and  secular  progress,  and  cannot  be 
maintained  by  those  means.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
world  through  a  special  organ  created  for  that  purpose. 
That  body  is  the  Church.  Originally  it  was  identical 
with  a  small  Semitic  people  dwellin.^  in  the  south  of 
Palestine.     This  fact  justifies  the  idealistic  promises  of  a 
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glorious  future  for  that  nation  made  by  their  prophets, 
(promises  which  held  good  of  them  qua  Church,  and 
which  are  being  fulfilled  in  the  Church's  history)  and 
conversely  it  gives  us  the  reason  why  it  should  have 
produced  prophets  to  foresee  that  future  and  to  insist 
upon  moral  correspondence  with  the  will  of  God  as  the 
condition  of  its  realization. 

The  purpose  of  God  was  realized  in  Christ  in  whose 
person  a  perfect  life  existed  upon  earth  in  the  relation 
of  perfect  Sonship,  or  complete  correspondence  not  only 
with  the  hitherto  expressed  will  of  God  for  man,  but 
with  the  infinite  depths  of  His  hitherto  unrevealed 
nature,  with  all  His  love  and  holiness  and  His  supreme 
desire  for  that  consummation  of  things  which  we  speak 
of  as  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom.  This  fact  occurred 
normally,  inasmuch  Christ  was  Himself  a  member  of  the 
Church,  i.e.,  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  fulfilling  the 
purpose  and  will  of  God  which  is  the  central  under- 
lying fact  of  all  creation,  he  ipso  facto  fulfilled  the 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  people  whose  raisoti  d'Hre  was  to 
represent  that  purpose  and  to  be  the  principal  instrument 
of  its  realization.  The  Church  still  continues  ;  it  still  has 
the  same  great  function  of  winning  for  the  world  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord."  But  it  has  been  entirely 
reconstituted  by  Christ  on  the  basis  of  His  own 
personality ;  transformation  into  His  likeness  has  been 
made  henceforth  its  leading  principle.  And  therewith 
it  has  reached  in  idea  its  principle  of  perfection.  But 
there  are  still  many  problems  to  solve  in  its  application 
to  facts.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  individual 
conduct  we  have  also  to  ask:  In  what  form  ought  the 
Church  to  exist  to-day  ?  To  this  question  we  must  now 
direct  our  attention.     But  whatever  our  answer  may  be 
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we  must  remember  that  the  Church  is  a  permanent 
cosmic  fact ;  it  is  part  of  God's  scheme  of  the  world's 
development.  It  existed  in  the  Divine  idea  in  the 
beginnings  of  creation  ;  it  was  predestinated  "  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  ^ 

And  it  ought  to  exist  on  earth  in  that  form  in  which  it 
best  realizes  God's  purposes  and  the  intention  of  our 
Lord. 


^  See  the  whole  of  the  ist  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Nonconformity 

§  6i.  When  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
Nonconformists  are  members  of  the  CathoHc  Church  or 
not,  the  latter  term  is  apparently  often  understood  simply 
as  a  title  of  honour  which  one  may  give  or  refuse  as  one 
likes.  An  affirmative  answer  is  then  held  to  be  a  sign 
of  breadth  of  view,  a  negative  one  a  token  of  narrow- 
mindedness.  But  if  the  question  is  one  oifact^  it  can- 
not be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  breadth  of  one's 
mind.  Now  it  is  obviously  possible  to  treat  Christendom 
as  being  in  some  sense  a  whole ;  we  spoke  of  it 
above  ^  as  "  the  general  Christian  Church."  By  what- 
ever name  we  may  call  it,  there  is  such  a  thing, 
and  it  includes  Dissenters.  But  there  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  the  historical  Church,  a  definite  body  of  narrower 
limits,  which  does  not  include  Dissenters.  The  question 
then  arises  whether  the  term  "  Catholic  "  properly  applies 
to  the  larger,  indefinite,  or  to  the  smaller,  definite  body. 
But  here  again  it  is  not  a  question  of  breadth  of  mind, 
but  of  correctness.  The  word  "  Catholic  "  has  a  meaning, 
and  it  has  had  a  history.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  the 
case,  it  correctly  applies  only  to  the  definite  historical 

^§15. 
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body,  it  is  not  breadth  of  view,  but  inaccuracy  to  use  it 
in  any  other  sense.  An  Englishman  who  recognised  all 
mankind  as  British  subjects  would  not  thereby  show 
how  broad-minded,  but  how  mistaken  he  was.  It  is  a 
question  of  facts.  At  the  same  time,  conclusions  some- 
times drawn  from  this  as  to  the  nature  of  Dissent  are 
equally  at  variance  with  facts  quite  as  plain.  In  forming 
our  theories  we  must  try  to  take  all  classes  of  facts  into 
account.  And  first  we  must  state  very  briefly  the  claim 
of  the  Church  to  the  allegiance  of  all  Christian  men 
from  two  points  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his- 
tory and  from  that  of  the  Church's  ideal. 

§  62.  Our  Lord  founded  a  definite  and  organised 
body  of  believers.  This  view,  according  to  which  Christ 
left  behind  him  a  society  and  not  a  mere  impulse,  does 
not  solely  depend  upon  single  utterances  of  our  Lord, 
such  as  His  words  to  St.  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  or 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  New  Teatament  writers 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  Church  is  an  organised  body, 
but  above  all,  upon  the  fact  that  our  Lord  had  created 
an  Apostleship  of  definite  limits  ;  He  made  a  difference 
in  the  status  of  the  Twelve  and  of  His  other  disciples, 
and  that  implies  that  he  thought  of  His  Church  not  as 
an  invisible  abstraction,  but  as  a  visible  organisation,  an 
ordered  unity  guided  by  the  men  He  had  Himself  chosen 
to  represent  Him.  And  we  find  the  Apostolate  regarded 
as  a  definite  institution  from  the  very  first.  The  election 
of  Matthias  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas  is  enough  to  show 
this,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  there  was  a  controversy  over 
the  validity  of  St.  Paul's  Apostleship.  The  Apostolic 
order  of  the  primitive  Church  we  see  very  clearly  asserted 
in  the  statement  that  "  the  disciples  continued  steadfastly 
in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  (i)  and  (2)  fellowship,  and  in 
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(3)  constant  Eucharists,  and  (4)  in  public  prayer."  ^  These 
were  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  primitive  Church. 
This  shows  that  the  Church  of  the  first  disciples  was  not 
a  mere  invisible  similarity  of  religious  sentiment,  but  an 
ordered  polity  with  its  regular  public  worship  (none  the 
less  real  because  as  yet  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
-possess  churches)  and  a  religious  life  centering  in  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  true  Church  therefore  must  be 
one  which  can  make  good  its  claim  to  represent  that 
Church  not  only  inwardly  and  spiritually  but  also  by  its 
organic  sameness  with  that  primitive  society.  This 
society  was  later  known  as  "  the  Catholic  Church." 
The  body  so  known  in  the  second  century  was,  without 
any  doubt,  organically  one  with  the  society  of  disciples 
founded  by  Christ.  It  was  that  society  in  a  more  de- 
veloped form.  Any  other  representatives  of  that  original 
society  which  there  may  have  been  are  long  since  extinct, 
leaving  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  only  body  founded 
by  Christ.  The  descent  of  any  denomination  laying 
claim  to  go  back  to  the  Apostles  must  therefore  be 
through  the  body  known  in  history  as  the  Catholic 
Church.  Any  branch  of  Christendom  which  is  in  un- 
broken continuity  with  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  Church 
is  ipso  facto  of  Apostolic  derivation,  and  a  part  of  the 
body  founded  by  our  Lord,  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Such  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
Church  of  England.  The  English  Church  of  to-day  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Aidan.  Through 
them  it  received  the  Apostolic  Succession  from  the  more 
ancient  Churches  of  Rome  and  Ireland,  and  has  main- 
tained it  ever  since.^      Any  sect,  therefore,  in  England 

1  Acts  ii.  42.        2§  55^ 
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which  breaks  off  from  the  English  Church  in  such  a  way 
that  its  organic  continuity  with  it  is  severed  breaks  off 
ipso  facto  from  the  CathoHc  Church.  Such  a  sect  may 
borrow  much  in  the  way  of  doctrines,  traditions,  and 
ceremonies  from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  new  foundation.  It  may  be  modelled  upon  the  lines 
upon  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  this  new 
denomination,  Christ  founded  His  Church  of  old.  But 
it  is  not  itself  organically  a  part  of  the  old  society.  The 
new  denomination  may  have  had  great  justification  for 
taking  the  extreme  step  that  it  did.  Abuses  in  the 
Church  may  have  seemed  so  ingrained  that  only  from 
the  most  violent  remedy  could  any  cure  be  hoped.  The 
seceders  may  have  served  Christ  best  by  acting  as  they 
did.  But  for  good  or  for  evil  the  seceders  are  no  longer 
members  of  the  body  from  which  they  have  seceded, 
namely  the  Catholic  Church. 

§  63.  We  thus  see  that  within  the  borders  of  that  wider 
body,  which  we  have  referred  to  as  the  Christian  Church, 
there  exists  a  group  of  organisations  who  possess  on 
historical  grounds  an  exclusive  right  to  the  term 
"  Catholic."  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  word 
"  Catholic  "  is  derived  from  a  word  meaning  "  universal," 
and  that  therefore  "the  Catholic  Church"  means  "the 
Church  which  includes  all  Christian  people."  A  similar 
argument  might  maintain  that  "  Protestant  "  meant  "  one 
who  protests  "  and  that  the  Pope  was  a  Protestant  because 
he  protests  so  much  against  the  loss  of  the  Papal  States. 
Strange  conclusions,  too,  could  be  reached  by  the  dis- 
covery that  "  person  "  and  "  parson  "  are  derived  from 
a  word  meaning  "  a  theatrical  mask."  The  expression 
"  the  Catholic  Church  "  was  used  by  primitive  Christians 
to  denote  a  certain  body  of  believers  in  contradistinction 
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to  the  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  Montanists,  and  other  ancient 
Nonconformists.  To  invent  a  new  meaning  now  so  as 
to  make  "  the  Catholic  Church  "  include  all  these  people 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seceded  from  it,  together  with 
all  those  in  a  similar  position  to-day,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unhistorical.  The  word  "  Catholic  "  as  used  of  the  Church, 
seems  to  be  derived  direct  from  the  original  meaning 
of  the  words  KaffoXov — "  throughout  the  whole."  When 
in  Acts  ix.  31  we  read  of  "the  Church^  throughout  the 
whole  of  Judaea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria,"  we  get  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  "  Catholic."  The  members 
of  the  local  churches  or  communities  felt  themselves  to 
be  parts  of  a  great  whole  which  extended  throughout 
the  whole  world  wherever  such  churches  were  to  be 
found,  an  international  Church.  Thus  "the  Catholic 
Church"  probably  means  the  Church  which  embraces 
and  takes  up  into  a  higher  unity  all  the  local,  national, 
or  provincial  churches  of  the  world.  We  might,  indeed, 
translate  it  as  "  the  churches  in  their  higher  unity." 
All  such  local  or  national  churches  which  admit  of  being 
embraced  within  a  society  of  the  character  and  constitution 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  are  "  branches  "  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  "  Catholic  "  therefore  means  "  including 
all  provincial  churches,"  not  "  including  all  individuals." 
Moreover,  is  it  not  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  the 
word  KaOo\iK6<s  could  by  any  possibility  mean  "all- 
inclusive  ?  " 

§  64.  But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view  referred 
to  above  as  the  argument  from  the  ideal.  What  we 
want  first  of  all  to  find  out  is  not  whether  this  or  that 
particular    doctrine    with    regard    to    the    nature    and 

1  Singular,  Westcott  &  Hort  and  R.V. 
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authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  true,  but  whether 
there  is,  in  popular  language,  "  anything  in  "  the  Catholic 
theory.^  And  that  amounts  very  much  to  asking 
whether  that  theory  does  not  in  some  respects  do  greater 
justice  to  the  true  speculative  idea  of  the  Church  than 
does  the  Nonconformist  view.  I  am  assuming  that  we 
are  all  genuinely  interested  in  discovering  whether  or 
not  this  is  so,  and  that  we  are  not  merely  bent  upon 
polemics.  When  the  latter  is  the  case  the  one  side  will 
concern  itself  with  all  the  possible  bad  results  of  the  con- 
stitutional irregularity  of  the  other,  and  the  latter  party 
will  pretend  that  the  Catholic  conception  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  an  institute  for  dispensing  magic  through  the 
agency  of  a  supernatural  caste  of  magicians  ^  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  deriding  so  absurd  an  idea.  When, 
however,  our  enquiry  is  sincere  we  shall  probably  do  best 
if  we  attempt  to  follow  the  method  suggested  in  the  pas- 
sage just  referred  to  ^  though  I  admit  we  shall  only  get 
a  very  little  way.  We  shall  not  get  to  an  outline  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church ;  we  shall  only  try  to  approach 
the  idea  from  the  side  of  Protestantism,  yet  sympatheti- 
cally, so  as  to  try  to  get  into  touch  with  it.  We  ask 
ourselves,  therefore,  whether  we  are  not  vaguely  conscious 
of  an  idea  of  the  Church  to  which  our  Nonconformist 
theories  cannot  do  justice  ?  Ought  there  not  somehow 
to  be  a  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  more  real,  actual  and 
visible,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ideal,  venerable  and 
sacred  than  an  extreme  Protestant  view  will  give  us  ? 

2  For  the  magician  idea  applied  to  civil  officers,  cf  Carlyle  on  the 
magical  power  of  the  man  in  red,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  40. 

'|2, 
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Whether  we  think  speculatively  of  the  evolution  of  social 
life-forms  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  character  than 
any  form  of  civil  life/  or  whether  we  open  our  Bibles  and 
notice  the  way  in  which  the  ideal  Church  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  the  organized  community  of  the  first 
disciples,  we  find  at  least  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  body  which  shall  combine  the 
actual  and  the  ideal,  the  historical  and  the  supernatural, 
more  effectually  than  a  purely  Protestant  view  will 
allow. 

And  just  as  we  need  a  Church  which  will  combine  the 
ideal  with  the  actual,  so  it  must  also  combine  the  social 
with  the  individual.  Do  we  not  feel  that  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  it  ought  to  be  the  individual  would 
not  only  have  the  rights  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience 
fully  guaranteed,  but  that  he  would  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  himself  living  in  a  social  medium  which 
touched  him  on  every  side,  and  which  inspired  life  and 
principle  into  him  so  as  to  make  him  more  of  an 
individual  and  more  of  a  Christian  than  he  knows  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  ?  His  principles,  his  religious 
feeling,  his  function  in  life  and  scope  for  work  have  all  to 
a  large  extent  been  given  him  because  he  has  responded 
to  the  influence  of  a  society.^ 

Now  if  all  this  is  as  said,  it  follows  that  we  must  secure, 
as  far  as  we  can,  that  the  Church  shall  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  support  both  characters  of  actual  and 

^See  note  A,  p.  139. 

*A  good  analogy  is  that  of  a  leucosyte.  Through  being  in,  and 
of,  the  body  it  realizes  its  own  individual  life,  finds  a  useful  sphere 
of  work,  and  develops  those  high  moral  principles  which  make  it  so 
hostile  to  every  taint  of  evil  that  comes  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bacil- 
lus.    A  leucosyte  is  the  emblem  of  a  good  Churchman. 
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ideal.  Neither  must  be  made  unreal  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  in 
and  through  the  other  that  each  must  be  developed  and 
made  effectual.  Thus  the  >  outward  organization  of  the 
Church  must  be  such  that  it  is  capable  at  once  of  making 
the  Church  an  effective  practical  institution,  and  also  of 
being  the  practical  outward  equivalent  of  its  ideal  and 
spiritual  nature  ;  it  must  be  capable  of  being  treated 
both  as  being  what  it  is,  and  as  representing  what  it  re- 
presents. And  so  with  regard  to  the  laws,  customs,  rites, 
services,  &c.,  of  the  Church.  They  must  have  all  this 
double  character.  They  must,  in  short,  be  capable  of 
being  treated  sacramentally.  Christianity,  according  to 
this,  can  be  satisfactorily  developed  only  in  a  living 
organism  which  represents  Christianity  become  visible 
and  tangible,  and  which  can  be  sacramentally  treated  as 
the  embodiment  of  Christianity.  But  this  cannot  be  un- 
less the  Church  is  in  some  way  believed  in.  The  Church, 
as  such,  must  have  religious  value  in  our  eyes.  We 
must  believe  that  it  is  a  Church  which  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  believed  in  ;  that  it  can  be,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
as  being  something  greater  and  higher  than  it  outwardly 
seems  to  be;  that  God  means  that  there  should  be  a 
body  of  this  kind  on  earth,  and  that  He  has  really  made 
it  possible.  We  thus  get  some  idea  of  the  rightness  of 
there  being  such  a  body  as  Churchmen  affirm  the  Church 
to  be.  Now  this  double  character  must  show  itself  in 
some  definite  way,  and  in  particular  it  has  ever  been 
held  that  the  facts  that  the  historical  Church  is  Catholic, 
and  that  it  is  Apostolic  are  marks  of  its  capacity  for 
combining  in  this  way  the  actual  with  the  ideal.  We 
will  therefore  turn  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  these 
two  marks  of  the  Church. 
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§65.  First,  then,  the  Catholic  Church  realizes  the  true 
character  of  the  ideal  Church,  just  because  it  is  Catholic. 
It  is  the  Church  of  all  ages,  all  types,  and  all  nations, 
uniting  even  the  living  with  the  dead.  Is  not  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  union  as  this  something  great,  something 
inspiring  ?  Is  not  the  mere  idea  of  fellowship  with  the 
ancient  Church  and  with  our  own  forefathers  something  ? 
Is  it  not  a  sign  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  that  it  should 
comprise  all  nations  in  outward  bond  as  well  as  in  theory  ? 
There  can  be  no  Catholicity  such  as  this  except  as  the 
attribute  of  a  real  Church — of  a  visible  and  organized 
body.  The  "universal  Church,"  as  Nonconformists 
imagine  it  is  a  mere  abstraction  ;  the  Catholic  Church  is 
a  fact.  The  most  Protestant  Evangelical  belongs  to  it 
as  well  as  the  most  extreme  High  Churchman,  Mr.  Ken- 
sit  as  well  as  the  Pope.  It  has  run  on  from  age  to  age, 
linking  country  to  country  and  century  to  century,  and 
going  back  till  it  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  ul- 
timately upon  Jesus  Christ  Himself  Membership  in 
that  which  is  truly  great  makes  a  man  great  himself 
We  see  it  in  national  life.  It  was  once  very  truly  re- 
marked to  Themistocles,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  Empire,  "  You  are  a  great  man,  but  you 
would  have  been  nothing  if  you  had  not  been  a  citizen 
of  a  great  fatherland  but  of  some  insignificant  little 
state."^  This  was  not,  indeed,  ethically  meant,  but  it 
holds  good,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  moral  greatness 
too.  We  are  individually  better  for  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Church.  Imperialism  is  a  very  imperfect  analogy  to 
belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.     Yet  take  Imperial- 

1  This  is  the  sense,  though  not  a  Uteral  rendering  of  the  original 
words, 
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ism  at  its  best,  and  it  will  afford  some  parallels.  It 
shows  how  the  thought  of  being  members  of  something 
great  and  real  can  inspire  men  ;  it  gives  them  the  idea 
of  a  corporate  mission,  a  "  burden  "  ;  it  teaches  them 
that  they  are  not  isolated  individuals,  but  that  they 
must  be  mindful  of  the  needs  of  their  fellow-citizens 
across  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  personal,  class  or 
party  interests.  It  teaches  co-operation  and  self-sacrifice 
and  the  willingness  to  spend  much  and  struggle  hard  to 
be  true  to  a  great  calling.  Both  Catholicism  and 
Imperialism  are  cases  of  enthusiasm  for  a  great  idea,  the 
idea  of  a  corporate  whole  whose  visible  realization  we  are 
called  to  bring  about.  Both  have  too  often  degenerated 
into  selfishness  and  pride.  But  to  mend  that  when  it 
arises  in  the  Church  is  the  function  of  Evangelical 
Catholics.  They  bring  us  back  to  the  simplicity  and 
personal  directness  of  the  Gospel  without  impatiently 
wanting  to  abandon  the  ancient  Church.  And  in  any 
case  the  diseases  of  the  Church  do  not  affect  the  fact 
that  these  notes  of  Catholicity  which  the  historic  Church 
possesses  mark  points  in  which  we  see  the  Ideal  Church 
visibly  realized,  while  those  bodies  which  do  not  possess 
them  to  that  extent  fall  short  of  the  Ideal,  and  ever 
must  do  so,  for  one  cannot  remake  the  past. 

^66.  And  further,  the  Catholic  Church  realizes  the 
Ideal  in  being  Apostolic.^  We  have  seen  how  our 
Lord  instituted  the  Apostolate,  and  how  the  latter 
formed  the  constitutional  backbone  of  the  Church. 
When  the  work  of  the  Church  grew  too  great  for  the 
Apostles  to  control,  they  chose  men  to  help  them  and 
represent  them  with  their  authority.     Such  people  were 

1  §62, 
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afterwards  called  bishops.  Bishops  are  the  modern  re- 
presentatives of  the  Apostles,  and  we  ought  to  treat 
them  with  that  respect  which  we  should  pay  to  an 
Apostle.  Even  where  we  think  they  make  mistakes  and 
when  we  do  not  see  them  obviously  living  in  that  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  which  one  would  rather  expect 
from  an  Apostle,  they  are  Apostles  nevertheless.^  They 
hold  that  governmental  authority  which  Christ  gave  to 
His  Apostles  when  he  declared  that  in  the  regeneration 
of  things  which  He  was  bringing  about  by  the  re-found- 
ing of  the  Church  they  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  tribes  of  His  new  Israel.  The  "  Apostolical 
Succession  "  means  the  unbroken  succession  of  bishops 
bearing  the  Apostolic  commission  from  Apostolic  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  name  for  the  fact 
that  every  priest  in  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  received  a  commission  to  act  for  the  Church  in  a 
ministerial  capacity,  and  every  bishop  an  additional 
commission  to  act  as  bishop  from  men  {i.e.  bishops)  who 
were  themselves  commissioned  to  bestow  such  commis- 
sions by  predecessors  similarly  qualified,  and  so  on  till 
we  reach  the  Apostles  who  received  their  commissions 
from  Christ  Himself.  Whether  or  not  in  any  part  of 
the  Church  the  episcopal  authority  (including  the  power 
to  ordain)  was  for  a  short  period  vested  in  colleges  of 
presbyters,  as  some  people  think,  makes  no  difference. 
The  power  was  certainly  very  soon  confined  to  individual 
bishops,  and  no  change  has  since  been  made  by  those 
qualified   to   make  it.     In    the  case,   therefore,   of  any 

^Many  people  would  feel  that  it  was  a  great  come-down  if  a 
bishop  were  to  abandon  his  apostolical  calling  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  secretary  to  some  society — a  post  which  a  layman  would 
most  naturally  fill.  Surely  consecration,  consecration  to  be  Father 
in  God  to  a  particular  diocese,  means  something. 
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denomination  set  up  in  this  country  in  opposition  to  the 
English  Church  ministers  are  ordained  by  men  who  take 
this  function  of  ordination  upon  themselves  without 
having  received  any  authority  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

§  6j.  Wherever  there  is  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ 
there  there  is  also  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Whether  a  man  is  baptized  or  unbaptized,  whether  he  is  a 
Nonconformist  or  a  Churchman,  so  long  as  his  mind  and 
will  is  under  the  influence  of  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
always  given  him.  It  is  not  as  though  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  to  Nonconformists  were  something  abnormal,  or 
the  token  of  an  erratic  Providence.  It  is  an  obvious 
and  plain  fact  for  anyone  to  see,  that  it  is  an  invariable 
rule  that  wherever  the  real  influence  of  Christ  is,  there 
there  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  among  Romanists 
English  Churchmen,  and  Dissenters  alike.  This  fact, 
however,  by  no  means  warrants  the  conclusion  which 
Dissenters  usually  draw,  that  any  form  of  Church 
government  is  unexceptionable,  if  the  fruits  of  true 
Christian  life  shew  themselves  in  those  who  live  under  it. 
If  the  Christian  work  of  this  or  that  Nonconformist  has 
been  attended  by  sure  proofs  of  God's  blessing  there 
cannot,  Dissenters  urge,  have  been  anything  very 
seriously  at  fault  with  the  principles  of  Nonconformity. 
Would  those  who  maintain  this  also  maintain  that  be- 
cause God's  blessing  attended  the  work  of  Father 
Damien,  there  therefore  can  be  nothing  seriously  at  fault 
with  the  principles  of  Roman  Catholicism  ?  Such  argu- 
ments prove  too  much.  To  ask  how  far  the  defects  of  a 
system  react  injuriously  upon  the  character  of  individuals 
would  involve  a  long  and  intricate  inquiry,  and  one 
which  we  could  only  deal  with  satisfactorily  when  we 
have  had  the  experience  of  a  few  centuries  of  the  work- 
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ing  of  fully  developed  autonomous  Catholic  Churches 
enjoying  intercommunion,  with  which  to  contrast 
sectarian  history.  And  unfortunately  it  will  probably 
be  centuries  before  those  centuries  begin. 

§  68.  But  do  not  the  terms  "  appointed  "  or  "  coven- 
anted "  as  applied  to  the  Spirit's  gifts  to  the  Church 
imply  the  belief  in  the  uncertainty  of  grace  outside  the 
Catholic  Church?  Certainly  not.  Such  deductions  as 
this  would  be  wholly  illegitimate.  All  that  they  imply 
is  that  certain  grace  is  granted  to  believers  (according 
to  a  High  Churchman's  view)  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
covenant  which  assumed  the  Catholic  nature  of  the 
Church.  Grace,  he  would  maintain,  has  been  promised, 
not  on  the  condition,  but  on  the  assumption,  of  the 
maintenance  of  Catholic  order.  Christ  promised  His 
Spirit  to  the  Church,  i.e.  to  His  disciples  thought  of  as 
cohering  in  that  Apostolic  fellowship  afterwards  known 
as  *'  Catholic."  The  promise  was  made  to  the  Church  so 
thought  of  in  distinction  from  "  the  world."  These  were 
the  only  alternatives.  Dissenters  as  such  do  not  come 
into  the  question  at  all.  There  were  no  such  people. 
High  Churchmen  never  for  a  moment  mean  that  our 
Lord  ever  said  or  implied  "  The  Church  shall  have  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  condition  that  she  maintains 
her  organic  continuity  with  the  Apostles.  But  with  re- 
gard to  Dissenters  I  cannot  make  any  definite  promises." 
Christ  reconstituted  God's  covenant  with  man  on  certain 
lines  and  made  certain  promises.  All  blessings  or 
means  of  grace  thought  of  in  relation  to  this  fact  or 
instituted  in  this  way,  are  therefore  "  covenanted." 

But  the  whole  idea  is  unadapted  to  popular  theology, 
where  it  can  be  fruitful  only  in  misunderstandings.  The 
term  "  covenanted  "  itself  suggests  the  altogether  illegiti- 
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mate  word  "  uncovenanted,"  as  also  the  false  interpreta- 
tion "  bargained."  "  Covenant  means  of  grace  "  would 
be  a  truer  phrase  than  "  covenanted."  The  High 
Church,  or  Catholic,  position  on  this  subject  is  perhaps 
best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Canon  R.  C.  Moberly : 
"  I  believe  that,  while  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Church 
is  spirit,  there  is,  none  the  less,  such  a  thing  as  a  true 
and  proper  outward  organisation  of  the  Church  ;  and 
that  in  the  orderly  continuity  of  that  organisation  is  the 
due  historical  expression  of  the  Spirit  on  earth.  In 
respect  of  the  status  of  those  who  are  separated  from  it, 
and  otherwise  organised,  I  do  not  pronounce  anything. 
I  do  not  define  that  their  position  is  exactly  this,  or 
exactly  that.  But  so  far  as  they  are  sundered  from  the 
true  historical  order,  I  should  certainly  not  be  willing  to 
make  the  assertion  that  they  were,  or  were  a  portion  of, 
the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  I  freely  recognise  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  amongst  them  ;  I  do  not  dream  of 
denying  spiritual  reality  in  their  ministries,  and  have, 
indeed,  no  basis  for  delimiting  the  methods  or  possi- 
bilities of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  amongst  those  whom 
I  still  consider  to  be,  in  respect  of  their  refusal  of  the 
true  organisation  of  the  body,  irregular.^ 

§69.  A  true  Churchman  will  always  sympathise  even 
with  those  triumphs  of  Christianity  which  have  brought 
an  incidental  loss  to  the  Church  more  than  he  will  regret 
such  loss.  If  he  is  honest  he  will  not  try  to  persuade 
himself  that  such  things  can  never  be.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  we  should  be  driven  to  recognise  that  the 
Church  can  be  the  enemy  of  Christ,  and  that  it  can  be  a 
Christian's  duty  to  abandon  it,  however  humiliating  such 

'^  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice^  Ed.  Prof.  San  day,  p.  168. 
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a  thought  may  be,  in  order  that  Churchmanship  may 
not  lead  us  into  prejudice  and  unchristian  party  pride. 
When  there  is  thus  a  contradiction  between  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  Church  holy  and  the  duty  of  keeping 
it  one,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  the  latter  duty  must 
give  way  to  the  former.  This  is  a  formal  way  of 
putting  it,  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  great 
justification  for  Nonconformity  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  made  what  it  is  by  the  great  contradiction  between 
these  duties  which  existed  for  many  people  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  Dissenters  are  spiritual 
descendants  of  men  who  took  the  right  side,  in  however 
rough  and  ready  a  way.  However  much  we  may 
deplore  Dissent  as  a  permanent  institution  as  tending  to 
hinder  the  highest  realisation  of  the  ideal  Church  on 
earth,  we  have  to  be  continually  reminding  ourselves 
not  only  of  the  personal  goodness  of  so  many  Non- 
conformists, but  of  the  facts  which  made  it  possible  to 
take  independence  from  the  Church  as  a  defensible 
principle  of  conduct.  It  is  especially  when  we  are  think- 
ing of  Dissenters  that  we  ought  to  remember  what 
overwhelming  right  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  on  its  side.  Nonconformists  have  been 
made  what  they  are  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Reformation,  unbalanced  by  other  points  of  view.  We 
sometimes  hear  the  criticism  that  but  for  this  violent 
revolution  the  Church  would  have  reformed  itself  gradu- 
ally, and  all  have  been  accomplished  just  as  effectually 
but  without  the  rending  of  Christendom  into  a  hundred 
fragments  and  without  the  wanton  destruction  and 
abolition  of  so  much  that  was  good.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  had  had  every  opportunity  to  reform 
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itself  and  had  not  done  so.  More  than  that,  it  had 
proved  itself  incapable  of  peaceful  self-reform,  as  is 
shown  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  great  conservative 
reform  movement  which  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  continued  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  After  the  movement  had  completely  fallen 
through,  the  final  seal  was  set  upon  the  victory  of  the 
interests  hostile  to  reform  by  the  result  of  the  Lateran 
Council  only  seven  months  before  Luther  nailed  his 
"  Theses"  to  the  Wittenberg  church  door.  The  Councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel  gave  the  Reformers  every 
opportunity.  The  attempted  reform  came  to  nothing, 
making  it  perfectly  clear  as  we  look  back  upon  it  that 
no  longer  reformation,  but  rebellion,  had  become  part  of 
man's  duty  to  God.  To  require  of  the  Zurich  or 
Wittenberg  reformers  that  they  should  have  got  at  the 
modern  High  Churchman  s  conception  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  to  demand  a  psychological  miracle.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  appreciate  the  idea  of  a  real  and 
visible  Church.  That  can  only  be  taught  by  the  living 
example  of  what  the  Church  of  Christ  can  be ;  but  the 
reformers  were  used  to  the  experience  of  the  visible 
Church  as  a  hotbed  of  wickedness  and  gross  supersti- 
tions. All  that  was  good  and  pure  was  an  individual 
here  and  an  individual  there,  few  or  many  as  the  case 
might  be.  As  a  system,  and  on  its  official  side,  both  as 
regards  theory  and  practice,  the  Church  was  in  a  most 
degraded  condition,  and  apparently  incurable.  No 
wonder  that  the  reformers  tried  to  think  out  a  funda- 
mentally different  conception  of  the  Church,  free  from 
all  these  features,  including  visibility,  which  characterised 
the  degraded  Church  they  knew.  No  wonder,  with  the 
Mass  such  as  it  was,  that  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
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sacramental  grace  to  the  extent  they  did.  Things  being 
as  they  were,  there  was  a  real  contradiction  between 
purity  of  religious  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
practice  and  beliefs  of  the  Church  on  the  other.  Reform, 
when  commenced  in  earnest,  was  bound  to  be  radical, 
and  it  was  bound  to  lead  to  schism,  and  the  blame,  the 
whole  blame,  rests  with  the  Church  that  caused  it. 
Reformation  had  been  found  impossible,  and  there 
seemed  but  one  alternative.  "  Es  ist  aus  mit  dem  romis- 
chen  Stuhl,  Gottes  Zorn  hat  ihn  Uberfallen  ohn  Aufhoren. 
Er  ist  feind  den  gemeinen  Conciliis,  er  will  sich  nit 
unterweisen  noch  reformieren  lassen.  Es  sei  an  ihm 
erfiillet,  was  gesagt  ist  von  seiner  Mutter,  der  alten 
Babylonem  (Jen  li.  9.) :  Wir  haben  viel  geheilet  an 
der  Babylonem,  noch  ist  sie  nit  gesund  worden  ;  wir 
wollen  sie  fahren  lasseii."  The  case  of  the  English 
Reform.ation  is  not  parallel.  The  Anglican  reformation 
presupposed  all  sorts  of  Protestant  ideas,  and  Church  and 
State  worked  together.  But  what  was  possible  for  the 
Church  of  England  with  its  bishops  and  convocations 
working  in  conjunction  with  a  clear-sighted  and  able 
sovereign  like  Queen  Elizabeth  was  quite  impossible  for 
Wittenbergers  with  their  leader  excommunicated  by  the 
Church  and  outlawed  by  the  State.  And  yet  two  people 
more  averse  to  wilful  innovation  and  schism  than 
Melanchthon  and  Luther  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find. 

The  history  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
weighs  more  with  Protestants  than  do  the  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  the  rise  of  their  own  par- 
ticular denomination.  It  was  the  Church  that  then  made 
the  antithesis  between  "  holy "  and  "  Catholic,"  and  it 
cannot  so  easily  outgrow  the  consequences.  Moreover, 
the  Church  has  not  come  to  maturity  even  yet.     There 
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is  no  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  can  claim  to 
be  a  perfect  national  Church,  completely  fulfilling  all  the 
duties  of  a  Church.  We  need  not  go  to  the  Papal  Church 
of  the  Renaissance  for  proof  of  how  a  Christian  Church 
can  fail.  The  history  of  John  Bunyan,  or  of  Wesley's 
mission  shows  how  incapable  our  own  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  been  of  taking  up  and  utilising  spiritual  forces 
which  should  have  been  its  own.  Until  we  are  capable 
of  doing,  and  willing  to  do,  all  our  duties  we  cannot 
regret  that  others  should  help  us  to  do  them. 

Note  A. — The  conception  of  the  Catholic  Church  follows  from 
that  of  the  Church  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  If  the  central 
purposes  of  God  in  creation  are  to  be  represented  by  a  special 
organ  on  earth,  we  have  at  once  the  principle  of  the  Church  as 
ideally  a  definite  body.  An  indefinite  aggregate  of  more  or  less 
Christianly  disposed  persons  would  obviously  be  less  of  a  highly- 
developed  and  specialized  organ,  and  therefore  less  of  a  Church, 
than  the  real  Catholic  Church  could  be.  It  is  true  that  we  could 
not  determine  the  particular  features  of  the  ideal  Church  a  priori^ 
e.g.  as  to  whether  it  should  be  episcopal  or  not.  But  if  the  Church 
is  to  be  a  definite  body  it  must  have  sojne  particula  r  mode  of 
external  existence,  and  if  history  has  been  such  that  there  is  one, 
and  only  one,  possible  bond  of  external  union  possessing  such  a 
character  that  it  can  be  treated  as  ideally  necessary  to  the  Church — 
I  mean,  of  course  the  historical  episcopate — then  that  bond  may 
be  regarded  as  existing  by  a  kind  of  derivative  divine  right. 
These  considerations  are  entirely  apart  from  the  historical  facts 
referred  to  in  §  62  and  §  66, 


CHAPTER  VI 
Theories  of  Church  Government 

MEDIi^VALISM 

§  70.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  form  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  ought  to  subsist  among  us  to-day. 
There  are  questions  to  be  raised  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole  to  its  individual  branches  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  we  think  the  latter  should  be  governed. 
Very  little  unanimity  has  as  yet  been  attained  on  these 
points  among  High  Churchmen,  and  it  is  not  a  subject 
which  members  of  the  other  parties  are  wont  to  think  of 
seriously  at  all.  There  are  several  tendencies  distinct 
enough  to  be  described,  of  which  we  may  take  first  the 
principle  of  Mediaevalism.  According  to  the  Mediaevalist 
view,  the  Church  is  a  great  legal  institution  for  making 
and  observing  canons  and  canonical  customs.  The 
Catholic  Church  as  a  whole,  in  distinction  from  its  various 
branches,  is  the  institution  in  that  form  in  which  it  is  able 
to  enact  laws  absolutely  binding  upon  all  Christians. 
By  "  Catholic  "  a  Mediaevalist  understands  that  which  is 
valid  and  binding  according  to  canon  law,  and  especially 
according  to  the  so-called  Vincentian  canon.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  latter  is  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  each  of  the  three  determinations   obligatory   in 
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itself,  as  if  the  canon  ran  :  Quod  semper  <?/^^quod  ubique 
aut  quod  ab  omnibus.  It  is  the  standard  by  which  every- 
thing must  be  judged.  If  it  should  conflict  with  the 
decisions  of  national  or  provincial  synods,  obedience  is 
due  to  it,  not  to  them.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is 
dependent,  not  only  upon  its  organic  continuity,  but 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  ritual,  doctrines,  and  canons 
which  are  thought  to  have  this  authority.  Hence  the 
obligatory  character  of  things  mediaeval.  The  customs 
and  canons  of  mediaeval  times  had  canonical  force,  and 
since  our  split  with  Rome  we  have  not  been  in  a  position 
to  alter  those  laws  or  customs,  for  a  part  of  the  Church 
has  no  authority  to  revise  or  repeal  what  the  whole  has 
laid  down.  Therefore  until  a  reunited  Catholic  Church 
combines  to  revise  those  canons  and  customs  they  hold 
good  and  we  are  bound  by  them.  A  national  Church  by 
itself  has  not  even  the  authority  to  interpret  canons  such 
as  these.  "  Cujus  condere,  ejus  interpretari."  Hence, 
too,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  mediaeval  ritual.  It  is 
not  adhered  to  for  the  sake  of  acting  out  and  entering 
into  beautiful  ideas,  or  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a 
symbolical  affectionate  link  with  the  past,  as  the  true 
Anglo-Catholic  does.  It  is  adhered  to  because  it  is  law. 
The  Mediaevalist  approaches  all  debated  questions  of 
Church  order  as  a  canonist.  He  is  a  stranger  to  the 
spirit  of  the  historian  and  to  every  appreciation  of  the 
vital  impulses  which  are  prior  to  laws.  He  is  everywhere 
the  lawyer,  and  his  god  is  a  clear-cut  system  of  canon 
law,  as  inviolable  in  little  matters  as  in  large.  This  is 
one  of  the  results  of  this  way  of  thinking.  Some  things* 
he  will  tell  you,  are  indeed  more  venerable  than  others  ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  more  venerable 
than  the  use  of  incense.     But  anything  which  has  once 
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become  universal  is  as  binding  as  the  most  venerable 
dogma,  because  both  alike  come  to  us  with  the  authority 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  cannot  be  repealed  by  any 
lesser  authority.  It  is  all  pure  fiction.  Law  is  said  to 
abound  in  fictions,  but  the  most  solemnly  ridiculous  of 
all  fictions  is  the  creed  of  the  canonist.  The  obligations 
of  the  moral  law,  or  of  social  order,  the  needs  of  men's 
souls,  the  harmony  of  the  Church — all  are  subordinated 
to  the  fictitious  obligation  of  observing  this  misconstrued 
formula. 

There  are  indeed  Mediaevalists  of  another  stamp — 
people  who  might  be  called  Mediaevalists  because  they 
reverence  the  greatness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  love  mediaeval 
things,  and  champion  them  all  the  more  ardently  because 
it  is  customary  for  certain  people  to  speak  of  them  with 
such  contempt.  The  late  Mr.  Wakeman's  praise  of  the 
thirteenth  century  is  an  instance  of  this.^  That  is  one 
thing.    The  Media^valism  of  the  canonist  is  quite  another. 

Ultramontanism. 

§  71.  Ultramontanism  is  the  conception  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  an  ecclesiastical  State ;  it  is  the  tendency  to 
turn  religion  into  a  system  of  sacred  politics,  and  to 
make  all  ideas  of  duty  hinge  upon  obedience  to  the 
Church.  According  to  it,  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
universal  State,  independent  of  all  conditions  of  place 
and  race.  Its  function  is  to  govern  the  world — to  rule 
over  thought,  conduct,  and  custom  ;  to  judge  and  direct 
the  conscience ;  to  intervene,  when  desirable,  in  national 
life,  in  literature,  and  in  science.  It  has  authority  to  do 
these  things  in  virtue  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by 

^History  of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  137/0!. 
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Christ  ;  it  is  His  vice-gerent  upon  earth  ;  it  is  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  the  laws  of 
God. 

An  Ultramontane  is  less  of  a  canonist  than  is  a 
Mediaevalist  and  more  of  a  politician.  Both  are  averse 
to  any  real  autonomy  of  national  or  local  churches,  but 
whereas  the  Mediaevalist  is  most  influenced  in  this  by 
his  dread  of  divergences  arising  between  local  usage  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  formal  requirements  of  the  Vincen- 
tian  Canon  on  the  other,  the  Ultramontane  looks  upon 
nationalistic  tendencies  as  betraying  a  serious  centrifugal 
force  at  work,  which,  if  unchecked,  would  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  international  ecclesiastical  State. 
Thus  Ultramontanism,  as  the  term  is  generally  used, 
practically  means  the  consistent  working  out,  to  their 
extreme  conclusions,  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  bull  Unam  Sanctam,  promulgated  by  Pope 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  asserts  with  regard  to  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope.  "  Porro  sub- 
esse  Romano  pontifici  omni  humanae  creaturae  declara- 
mus,  dicimus,  et  diffinimus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate 
salutis." 

§  72.  Ultramontanism  in  the  Papal  Church  is  supported 
by  the  Roman  sense  for  authority  in  religion.  If  one 
thoroughly  believes  in  authority  in  religion  as  a  general 
principle,  one  will  want  to  apply  it  to  everything  in 
which  religious  interests  are  involved,  and  not  only  to 
those  things  which  are  most  specifically  "  spiritual." 
This  desire  for  authority  finds  very  frequent  expression 
in  a  very  characteristic  argumentation  about  the  nature 
of  Revelation.  A  Roman  argues  in  this  way :  "  As 
Christians  we  believe  in  Revelation.  Revelation,  how- 
ever, must  be  a  clear  and  unmistakable  message.     Other- 
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wise  it  ceases  to  be  a  revelation  at  all.  We  must  there- 
fore ask,  Where  is  there  an  unmistakable  message  of 
divine  and  infallible  truth  in  the  world  ?  Obviously  not 
in  the  Protestant  sects  which  are  invented  from  time  to 
time  by  men  on  no  other  authority  than  their  own.  Nor 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  divided  against  itself 
and  does  not  know  its  own  mind.  Nor  in  the  Bible  as 
understood  by  every  uninstructed  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry, 
for  the  Bible  requires  some  authorised  living  guide  to 
interpret  it.  Therefore  the  certainty  we  require  must 
reside  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  does  at  least  know 
its  own  mind,  and  does  alone  of  all  Christian  bodies — 
the  Greek  Church  being  apparently  too  far  away  in  the 
East  to  be  taken  into  much  account  in  practical  Western 
issues — claim  to  be  that  infallible  living  guide  which  the 
very  conception  of  Revelation  assures  us  must  exist." 

To  an  Anglican  this  argumentation  which  Romanists 
appear  to  think  so  unanswerable  seems  mere  chop-logic. 
The  conception  of  Revelation  has  been  given  us  by  cer- 
tain facts  of  history,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Revelation  is  therefore  determined  by  those  facts  and  is 
valid  only  in  so  far  as  those  facts  bear  it  out.  The 
Roman,  however,  having  thus,  like  the  rest  of  us,  got  his 
idea  of  Revelation,  proceeds  to  discard  the  actual  his- 
torical premises  upon  which  the  idea  of  Revelation  is 
dependant,  and  treats  it  as  if  were  a  necessary  self-evident 
notion,  and  proceeds  to  spin  out  deductions  from  it  and 
to  argue  back  to  a  historical  basis  entirely  different  from 
the  original  historical  basis  we  started  from.  A  certain 
extraordinary  fact  connected  with  a  certain  historical 
Person  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the 
first  disciples.  In  the  manifested  spirit  and  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  appreciated  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrec- 
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tion,  in  the  life  that  He  lived,  in  the  things  that  He  said, 
in  the  impression  that  He  made,  the  living  reality  of  God 
seemed  to  flash  forth  visibly  and  tangibly  before  them. 
God's  will  that  men  should  be  saved,  the  riches  of  His 
grace,  His  manifested  personality  and  character,  all  this 
came  in  upon  them  as  something  wholly  new  and  most 
wonderful,  yet  most  real.  They  spoke  of  "  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  They  used  words  such  as  those  we  read  in  the 
opening  of  St.  John's  first  epistle. 

In  theological  language  this  fact  is  called  the  Christian 
"  Revelation,"  i.e.,  the  "  Unveiling  "  of  God  in  Christ  as 
the  great  fact  upon  which  the  Christian  religion  rests. 
But  Romanists,  ignoring  the  fact  that  "  Revelation  "  is 
simply  a  name  given  to  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  that  it  cannot  mean  more  than  we 
have  historical  grounds  for  assuming  (the  spiritual  ex- 
periences of  Christendom  are  of  course  historical  data) 
argue  as  if  Revelation  were  a  mathematical  axiom  of 
which  as  much  might  legitimately  be  made  as  ingenuity 
could  devise.  And  so  a  Romanist  argues,  not  from  the 
fact  of  Revelation,  but  from  his,  the  traditional  Roman, 
idea  of  what  Revelation  "  must "  be,  back  to  an  entirely 
imaginary  historical  situation.  Almost  all  Roman  argu- 
ments are  based  upon  a  fundamental  begging  of  the 
question.  It  is  postulated  that  there  "must"  be  some 
Church  somewhere  of  such  and  such  a  character.  But 
the  idea  of  that  character  is  tacitly  taken  from  the 
Roman  Church.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  postulate  of  the 
Roman  ideal.  When,  therefore,  the  next  question  is 
raised.  Which  is  the  true  Church  ?  the  answer  is  bound 
to  be  "the  Church  of  Rome."  Not  to  see  the  force  of 
this  circular  argument  seems  to  Romans  very  "  illogical." 
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Romans  are  perpetually  arguing  in  this  way.  We  can 
take  as  an  instance  the  following  report  of  a  speech  by  a 
certain  Father  Palmer.  "  Knowledge  and  love,"  he 
argued,  "  must  go  hand  in  hand.  They  could  only  love 
what  they  knew.  Therefore,  the  first  moment  they 
introduced  the  smallest  doubt  on  any  truth  of  revelation 
that  lessened  the  degree  of  the  love  and  its  foundation. 
It  was  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this,  because  the  percep- 
tion of  what  was  meant  by  revelation  was  the  perception 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Let  a  man  grasp  the  fact 
that  Christ  yielded  up  His  life  upon  the  cross  to  teach 
them  truth,  and  then  the  idea  of  an  erring  teaching 
Church,  was  utterly  inconceivable.  Papal  infallibility 
opposed  to  common  sense !  Why  common  sense  de- 
manded it."  This  whole  idea  of  an  Unmistakable  revela- 
tion seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  craving  for  rest  and 
certainty,  and  for  the  immediate  unhindered  satisfaction 
of  religious  desire — a  spiritual  impatience  which  will  not 
shrink  from  postulating  what  it  is  desirous  of,  and  cannot 
otherwise  establish,  a  feeling  wnich  is  expressed  in  such 
words  as  those  uttered  by  J.  H.  Newman,  while  still  an 
Anglican : — 

"...  Would  that  thou  were  sound, 

For  thou  dost  soothe  the  heart,  thou  Church  of  Rome."  ^ 


^  Rome  is  restful  just  as  Pantheism  is  restful.  The  leading 
thought  in  each  is  that  of  an  all-embracing  whole,  in  which  it  is  a 
joy  to  be  swallowed  up. 

To  demand  a  special  authority  for  any  particular  Church  is 
illegitimate.  The  only  absolute  authority  in  the  Church  is  that  of 
our  Lord.  "  Call  no  man  '  Holy  Father'  upon  the  earth  :  for  one 
is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  assume  commanding 
authority:  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ"  (St.  Matt  xxiii, 
9,  10).      If  any  other  absolute  authority  is  set  up,  it  virtually  dis- 
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§  73.  But  there  are  also  people  who  refuse  to  identify 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  who 
nevertheless  exhibit  tendencies  of  a  character  which  is 
at  bottom  Ultramontane.  They  believe  in  a  Catholic 
Church  wider  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not 
compromised  as  a  whole  by  its  corruptions,  including  it, 
but  also  including  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Churches  of  the  East.  The  character,  doctrines,  and  laws 
of  each  of  these  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church  must  be 
determined  by  the  decisions  of  the  whole  body  acting 
through  the  agency  of  general  councils,  the  infallibility 
of  which  is  secured  by  the  special  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  such  occasions.  Such  a  conception  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  Ultramontane  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  State,  and  national 
Churches  are  bound,  not  merely  by  the  moral  influence, 
but  by  the  actual  law  of  a  legislation  enacted  abroad 


places  our  Lord.  The  Mayor  of  the  Palace  overshadows  the 
King.  The  idea  of  an  authoritatively  teaching  Church  confuses 
the  absolute  spiritual  authority  of  Christ  with  the  administrative 
authority  and  spiritual  leadership  of  the  ecclesiastical  governours 
of  any  particular  church.  The  two  are  totally  different  in  kind. 
St.  Paul  often  referred  to  his  possession  of  the  latter,  but  the  other 
he  disclaims  (2  Cor.  i.  24).  And  how  un-Roman  is  the  tone  of 
I  Cor.  vii.  40  !  The  Apostles  had  indeed  a  special  commission  to 
lead  the  Church  in  spiritual  matters,  but  no  absolute  spiritual 
authority  and  no  infallibility  were  given  them,  as  is  shown  e.g.  by 
St.  Peter's  false  leading  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11.)  or  St.  Paul's 
expectation  of  a  second  coming  of  Christ  in  his  own  lifetime.  If  it 
be  argued  that  since  the  Apostles  were  invested  with  administra- 
tive authority  and  with  authority  to  undertake  the  leadership  of 
the  Church  in  spiritual  things  they  must  have  been  indued  with 
infallibility  and  absolute  spiritual  authority,  the  answer  is  that  this 
is  pure  assumption,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  God  who  ordained 
otherwise  is  greater  than  ours. 
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beyond  their  own  frontiers.^  The  assumptions  which 
this  view  makes  with  regard  to  general  councils  are 
quite  untenable.  The  twenty-first  Article  is  but  stating 
plain  facts  when  it  declared  that  *'  they  may  err,  and 
sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto 
God,''  and  Dr.  Gibson,  commenting  upon  this,  says,  "  On 
this  matter  the  verdict  of  history  is  conclusive.  Had 
we  not  the  experience  of  the  past  to  teach  us,  it  might 
have  seemed,  a  priori^  probable  that  God  would  not  have 
allowed  a  body  that  is  summoned  as  representative  of 
the  whole  Church  to  err.  But  as  it  is  there  can  be 
no  question  on  the  subject.  The  record  of  Councils 
summoned  as  "  General "  ones  and  conducted  with 
proper  forms,  is  often  a  painful  one  to  read  ;  and  the 
exhibitions  of  human  passion  and  prejudice  sometimes 
exhibited  in  them  have  certainly  shown  that  all  their 
members  are  not  necessarily  "  governed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."  Moreover,  they  have  always  been  treated  by  the 
Church  as  liable  to  err  ^  for  many  of  them  have  been 
reviewed  by  later  Councils,  and  sometimes  their  verdicts 
have  been  reversed."^  But  since  the  Pope's  bull  on 
Anglican  Orders  this  form  of  federal  Ultramontanism  as 
a  practical  theory  to  guide  the  administration  and 
legislation  of  the  modern  Catholic  Church  has  been 
altogether  put  outside  the  sphere  even  of  dreams. 
And  those  who  base  their  theories  of  Church  authority 

^  The  word  Ultramontane  (beyond  the  mountains)  was  originally 
used  of  those  who  wished  to  completely  subjugate  the  Church  of 
France  to  the  Papal  authority,  resident  beyond  the  Alpine  frontier 
which  divides  France  from  Italy. 

2  Quoting  the  letter  of  Pope  Julius  in  Athanasius,  Apologia  contra 
Arianos,  §  20-25. 

'  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  534. 
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Upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  assume  that  the  voice  of  the 
undivided  Church  in  the  past  possesses  not  merely  great 
moral  authority,  but  absolutely  binding  and  (ecclesi- 
astically) legal  force  as  against  all  national,  living 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  in  a  somewhat 
strange  position.  It  is  certainly  strange  to  ascribe 
authority  of  this  kind  to  an  entity  which  not  only  does 
not,  but  which  now  i.e.  since  the  bull  just  referred  to, 
cannot  exist.  The  Catholic  Church  as  a  legislative  and 
administrative  unity  is  non-existent,  and  it  is  inconsistent 
not  to  attribute  the  highest  spiritual  authority  to  those 
bodies  which  really  can  exercise  the  highest  spiritual 
powers  in  making  and  administring  the  living  laws  of 
the  Church. 

Erastianism. 

§  74.  Erastianism  is  the  principle  of  the  government 
of  the  Church  by  the  State.  Where  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  strong  and  well  disposed  to  the  Church  and  does 
not  interfere  with  ritual  and  dogma,  it  will  often  be  put 
up  with  by  the  Church  contentedly  enough.  Erastianism 
has  been  a  tendency  of  the  Eastern  rather  than  of  the 
Western  Church,  but  it  has  by  no  means  been  absent  from 
the  West  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  great 
see-saw  all  throngh  the  middle  ages  between  the  Pope 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  King  or  Emperor  on  the'  other, 
both  Ultramontanism  anJ.  Erastianism  were  found  to 
be  quite  compatible  with  Ca. 'lolicism.  Subjection  to  a 
despot,  or  to  a  Pope,  or  to  a  Parliament,  or  even  to  the 
ratepayers,  does  not  destroy  the  Church.  Such  things 
are  the  Church's  afflictions  rather  than  its  failings. 

Erastianism    in    England    is    narrowly   insular    and 
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Nationalist  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  take 
one  of  two  forms.  Either  it  regards  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  a  national  institution  to  be  managed  by 
Parliament,  or  ^  as  public  social  organization  created  and 
controlled  by  the  ratepayers.  The  theory  of  Erastianism 
reduced  to  an  absurdity  appears  in  the  idea  that  the 
Church  is  merely  the  nation  as  organized  on  its  spiritual 
side  ;  that  all  Englishmen  belong  to  the  national  Church  ; 
that  the  administration  of  the  Church  is  virtually  a 
department  of  the  civil  service.  This  theory  is  not  only 
erroneous  ;  it  betrays  a  complete  lack  of  appreciation 
both  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church  and  of  religion 
itself  If  Christianity  is  essentially  the  acceptance  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  faith  in  Him  and  in  God  the  Father,  as 
declared  by  Him,  the  Church  cannot  possibly  be  merely 
the  religious  aspect  of  nations  who  may  not  be  Christians 
at  all,  even  though  they  hold  to  the  name.  If  the 
Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ  how  can  it  be  merely  the 
religious  side  of  a  community  of  men,  most  of  whom 
may  not  accept  Him  at  all  ?  Is  the  Church  of  France 
to  be  considered  simply  as  constituted  by  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  French  nation  ?  Wherein  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  consists  according  to  this  view  it 
is  hard  to  see.  Ought  the  reunion  of  e.g.  the  English 
and  French  Churches  to  be  regarded  as  ipso  facto 
effected  when  England  and  France  are  at  peace,  but 
ruptured  again  as  soon  as  we  go  to  war?  Erastianism 
of  this  sort  was  the  principle  of  pagan  Rome  ;  to  apply 
it  seriously  to  the  Church  of  Christ  implies  a  reversion 
to  an  order  and  a  theory  anything  but  Christian.  The 
absurdity  of  the  theory,  from   a  historical  point  of  view, 

'^i.e.  On  granting-  the  Church  "  autonomy  "  (!)  on  a  ratepayer's 
franchise. 
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becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Was 
the  Church  under  Nero  the  Roman  Empire  as  organized 
on  its  reHgious  side?  But  in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  the 
position  that  all  Englishmen  belong  to  the  national 
Church  has  been  solemnly  maintained  before  a  court  of 
law,  though  the  ruling  was,  of  course,  unfavourable  to 
the  contention. 

In  earlier  times  when  Church  and  Nation  really  were 
co-extensive  the  theory  had  truth  in  it  as  a  rough 
description  of  fact.  To  maintain  it  of  modern  nations  is 
so  grossly  unspiritual  as  to  amount  in  principle  to  a 
rejection  of  Christianity. 

§75.  The  Erastian  position  in  England  rests  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  import  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 
They  are  often  thought  to  represent  the  authority  of  the 
State  to  regulate  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church. 
This  is  a  mistake.  By  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  the  State 
gave  to  the  ritual  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  the  force 
of  statute-law.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were 
numbers  of  non-conformist  clergy,  who,  while  retaining 
their  position  as  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  wanted 
to  abolish  not  only  the  ritual  of  the  Church  and  the 
Prayer-book,  but  also  Episcopal  government.  The  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  directed  against  these  non-conform- 
ists ;  the  Prayer-book  was  enforced  by  law  as  was  also 
a  certain  minimum  of  ritual.  The  State  believed  Dissent, 
whether  Puritan  or  Roman,  to  be  a  political  danger ; 
plots,  revolutions  and  wars  were  in  those  days  intimately 
associated  with  religious  divisions,  and  the  State  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  these  dangers  by  crushing  differences 
out.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  natural  function  of  the  State  to  decide  what  was  the 
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teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church  ;  it  means  that 
having  found  out  as  nearly  as  it  could  what  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  was,  the  State 
made  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  as  a  political  measure  for 
political  reasons  upon  the  whole  country.  The  removal 
of  the  disabilities  of  Nonconformists  has  ipso  facto 
rendered  the  political  side  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity 
obsolete ;  they  remain  only  as  records  of  the  Church's 
order  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
Prayer-book  which  they  enforced  continues  to  be  the 
law  of  the  Church,  but  that  law  was  not  constituted  by 
the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  nor  does  it  emanate  from  Parlia- 
ment. All  that  Parliament  did  was  to  make  the  Church's 
order  binding  as  statute-law,  upon  men  as  citizens,  not 
as  Churchmen.  It  has  long  since  given  up  the  attempt, 
and  thereby  the  Elizabethan  relation  between  Church 
and  State  represented  by  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  has 
also  passed  away.i 

COMMUNIONALISM. 

§  ^6.  There  remains  yet  another  ^  theory  of  the  Church 
which  one  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  "  Com- 
munionalism."      This    is    the    view   that    a   Church    is 

^  This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  all  direct  relation  between 
Church  and  State  ought  to  pass  away  also.  To  have  to  elect  our  own 
bishops  would  indeed  be  a  misfortune.  Those  Churchmen  who 
desire  disestablishment  seem  to  be  too  often  those  who  are  impatient 
to  get  their  own  way  in  matters  of  ritual  without  delay,  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  Church. 

2  The  Via  Media  is  not  a  positive  theory  of  the  Church  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  merely  a  negation  of  two  opposite  extremes.  It 
is  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mean  as  a  good  working 
principle  to  guide  us  when  our  good  sense  tells  us  that  any  given 
theory  is  one-sided  and  unworkable,  and  especially  when  the  choice 
seems  to  lie  between  Rome  and  Ultraprotestantism. 
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essentially  a  communion,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  its  unity  is  the  communion  of  such  communions.  In 
relation  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  each  provincial  church 
is  a  sub-communion.  The  former  is  constituted  by  the 
intercommunion  of  the  latter.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church 
is  not  a  legal  institute,  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  State,  is 
not  a  department  of  any  secular  State.  It  is  a  Com- 
munion. It  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  State,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Church  in  its  organised  unity 
to  make  laws,  issue  decrees,  administer  justice,  or  appoint 
officials.  It  is  a  Communion,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
religious — a  Christian — fellowship,  cohering  through  the 
force  solely  of  spiritual  bonds. 

It  is  constituted  by  a  federation  of  autonomous  pro- 
vincial churches.  By  "  provincial "  churches  is  meant 
either  national  churches  or  the  churches  of  the  various 
provinces  or  self-governing  colonies  of  an  empire.  It  is 
not  used  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  Canterbury  and 
York  are  two  "  provinces."  Thus  there  were  within  the 
ancient  Church  the  quasi-national,  provincial  churches  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  or  as  we  should  now  call  them, 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  in  modern  times  the  churches 
of  Canada,  England,  or  America.  Whether  the  province 
has  the  same  sovereign  as  another  province,  as  for 
instance  Australia,  Canada,  and  England  have  the  same 
sovereign,  or  whether  it  is  politically  sole,  like  France, 
can  make  no  difference  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Church. 

By  "  autonomous "  is  meant  first  "  free  from  central 
control,"  i.e.^  as  opposed  to  the  system  of  papal  or  federal 
Ultramontanism.  The  various  administrative,  legislative 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  vested  in 
the  authorities   of  the   various  national    or    provincial 

10 
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churches.  It  is  none  the  less  the  legislation  of  the  One 
Church  for  being  wholly  deputed  to  national  or  provincial 
centres.  Just  as  the  various  nerve-centres  function 
independently  and  control  each  its  own  province  of  the 
body  without  on  that  account  destroying  the  unity  of 
the  body,  so  do  the  various  provincial  churches  control 
each  its  own  province  without  on  that  account  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

But  when  a  church  seems  to  be  acting  in  a  way 
inconsistent  with  its  professed  position  as  a  branch,  or 
sub-communion,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  sister 
churches  withhold  communion  with  that  church.  This 
has  happened  to  such  an  extent  that  mutual  excom- 
munication has  almost  become  the  normal  mode  of 
Christian  unity.  Such  an  excommunication  of  any 
national  church  can,  presumably,  be  declared  either  by 
other  national  churches  individually,  or  by  a  council 
representing  a  number  of  them.  But  whether  the  offend- 
ing church  or  the  other  churches  were  really  in  the  right 
can  only  be  decided  by  subsequent  opinion.  In  no  case 
can  foreign  churches  overrule  the  proceedings  of  any 
national  church.  Their  expressed  disapproval  or  ex- 
postulation would,  of  course,  carry  great  weight,  and 
excommunication  yet  more.  But  no  actually  legislative, 
administrative,  or  judicial  interference  with  any  national 
church  is,  on  this  view,  constitutionally  possible.^     In  a 


^To  appeal  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  if  to  actual  law,  would 
perhaps  be  considered  out  of  date.  Yet  the  fact  that  Articles  XXI. 
and  XXXIV.  definitely  affirm  the  complete  autonomy  of  provincial 
churches  as  against  any  central  ecclesiastical  authority  makes  it  at 
least  the  traditional  Anglican  view,  and  worked  out  consistently 
brings  us,  I  think,  to  the  position  here  called  "  Communionalism." 
I  regret  that  I  know  no  authorised  term.    "  Nationalism  "  would  be 
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completely  developed  Church  the  various  Catholic  com- 
munions would  be  autonomous,  secondly,  in  the  sense 
that  they  would  be  independent  of  the  control  of  civil 
bodies.  Their  legislation  is  Church  legislation,  it  is  not 
State  legislation  for  the  Church. 

We  can  see  how  these  positions  follow  from  the  fact 
that  the  Church  is  essentially  a  communion.  A  com- 
munion is,  we  noticed,  not  a  legislative  body.  We  must 
therefore  reject  the  idea  of  an  international  ecclesiastical 
State  and  assert  the  principle  of  national  autonomy  as 
against  any  such  imaginary  State.  On  the  other  hand 
a  communion  is  an  essentially  religious  and  essentially 
Christian  fellowship.  It  cannot  therefore  be  governed 
by  principles  imposed  by  a  body  which  exists  to  further 
the  material  interests  of  the  nation  rather  than  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  which  may 
be  represented  by  men  who  are  not  even  professing 
Christians  themselves.  It  must  be  governed  in  that  way 
which  enables  it  most  directly  and  effectively  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  first  reason 
which  makes  so  many  Churchmen  sympathise  with  the 
proposals  of  the  Church  Reform  League.  The  Church, 
being  such  a  body  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
Christian  conscience  of  its  serious  members,  trained  and 
strengthened  by  Confirmation  and  habitual  Church-life. 
A  Christian  Communion  ought  to  be  governed  by 
spiritual  authority. 

The   Holy   Catholic    Church   exists    in   the   Catholic 

inappropriate  because  it  would  suggest  an  appeal  to  motives  of  a 
secular  rather  than  of  a  religious  order,  because  it  would  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  opposite  prniciple  of  insular  Erastianism,  and  because 
it  would  in  any  case  refer  only  to  one  application  of  a  wider  principle. 
The  view  that  the  essence  of  a  Church  is  communion  can  be  applied 
to  other  questions  than  that  of  Church  government. 
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character,  in  the  intercommunion,  in  the  mutual  influence, 
and  in  the  co-operation  of  the  various  national  churches. 
It  will  be  increasingly  realized  as  the  various  provincial 
churches  converge  in  their  customs,  their  thoughts,  and 
their  methods.  As  the  churches  approximate  to  their 
ideal  character  they  will  become  increasingly  capable  of 
co-operating  with  one  another ;  Christian  thought  will 
tend  to  become  international  again ;  men  will  be  con- 
scious of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  as  their  real  basis  of 
fellowship,  and  thus  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  will  be 
realized  as  One;  its  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial 
functions  remaining  nevertheless  completely  decentral- 
ized. But  this  realization  of  Catholic  unity  must  be 
attained  through  the  independent  evolution  of  national, 
churches,  and  as  the  crown  of  many  lines  of  develop- 
ment. The  complete  autonomy  of  provincial,  or  national 
churches  is  the  means  by  which  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  must  outwardly  become  One.  It  is  not  an 
alternative  to  the  principle  of  a  One  and  international 
Catholic  Church,  but  a  method  for  making  Churchman- 
ship  at  once  real,  natural,  and  practical.  For  provincial 
churches  are  really  nothing  else  than  local  realizations 
of  the  One  Catholic  Church.  And  they  would  not  be 
that  if  they  did  not  possess,  each  within  its  own  sphere, 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Church  as  such.  The 
whole  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  each  of  its  separate 
branches. 

§  77.  It  is  then  to  misunderstand  Communionalism,  to 
suppose  that  it  sets  up  a  merely  insular  institution  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole.  One  so 
often  hears  people,  when  even  the  mild  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  calls  for  some  self-suppression  on 
the  part  of  its  members,  declare,  "  We  cannot,  we  dare 
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not,  forget  that  we  owe  a  higher  allegiance  to  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  than  we  do  to  any  particular  local 
branch  of  it,  like  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  first 
members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  secondly,  but 
only  secondly,  are  we  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." Thus  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Catholic  Church 
as  something  which  absolves  us  from  feeling  the  obliga- 
tions of  actual  church-membership.  One  might  as  well 
protest  against  having  to  pay  rates  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  narrow,  local  obligations,  and  that  we  were  first 
of  all  members,  not  of  such  and  such  a  mere  borough,  but 
of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole ;  that  qua  British  sub- 
ject one  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  help  pay  the 
bills  of  the  particular  municipality  now  claiming  one's 
financial  assistance,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to  have  to 
do  anything  so  unpatriotic.  A  similar  appeal  is  made 
by  others  to  "  Protestant  principles,"  and  in  both  cases 
the  great  names  appealed  to  are  often  to  a  large  extent 
the  merest  euphemisms  for  the  right  to  indulge  in  party 
spirit.  When  the  practical  result  of  such  appeals  is  to 
make  us  more  party-men  and  less  Churchmen  than  we 
were  before,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  conception  of  Churchmanship. 
Is  there  not  something  suspicious  in  the  fact  that  un- 
forbearing,  bigoted  persons  who  make  such  bad  members 
of  the  English  Church  can  so  easily  be  good  Catholics  or 
sound  Protestants  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ  should  require  from  its  members  so 
much  less  sacrifice  of  party  spirit,  so  much  less  conquest 
of  prejudices  and  passion  by  the  sense  of  brotherhood, 
than  the  mere  Church  of  England  does  ?  We  thus  see 
that  the  recognised  independence  of  national  churches 
is  at  least  highly  expedient,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
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having  a  system  of  government  in  touch  with  the  spiritual 
needs  of  a  nation,  but  also  because  it  affords  a  far  better 
field  for  developing  moral  character  than  does  any  other 
form  of  government.  It  puts  the  duties  of  forbearance 
and  mental  self-discipline  into  a  practical  and  fruitful 
form.  We  find  great  ideals  presented  to  us,  yet  our 
pursuit  of  them  is  chastened  and  conditioned  through 
the  duties  of  respecting  the  consciences  of  our  fellow- 
churchmen,  and  of  not  hurting  their  sensibilities.  It 
teaches  us  to  "look  upon  the  things  of  others."  It 
brings  home  to  us  the  duty  of  sympathizing  with,  and 
learning  from,  goodness  of  all  kinds,  even  when  it  is  of  a 
type  that  at  first  goes  against  our  natural  prejudices- 
It  also  brings  the  Church  into  so  much  more  intimate 
and  natural  relation  with  the  duties  involved  by  modern 
civilization — a  sphere  in  which  the  ethical  authority  of 
the  Church  needs  to  be  more  asserted  than  it  is.  In 
problems  like  these  it  would  not  be  at  all  desirable  that 
our  best  leaders  should  find  themselves  hampered  by 
the  imperfectly  developed  consciences  of  these  or  those 
Continental  ecclesiastics.  Over  and  above,  then,  the 
influence  of  the  universally  recognised  principles  of 
Christianity,  we  see  that  Churchmanship  affords  us  one 
of  the  best  schools  for  training  character  possible,  but 
that  this  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  independence  of 
national  churches.  Thus  we  see  that  Communionalism 
is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  Church-government 
from  the  ethical  as  well  as  of  the  constitutional  point  of 
view.i 

§  78.  It  might  be  asked  how  a  provincial  church  can 
exercise  legislative  and  judicial  functions  if  the  Catholic 

^  For  the  "  Ethics  of  Cathohcism,"  see  Canon  Gore's  Epistle  to 
fhe  Ephesians^  Appendix  F. 
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Church  in  its  unity  cannot.  If  the  idea  of  a  communion 
excludes  such  things  they  are  not  possible  as  functions 
of  a  national  church.  Or  if  you  say  that  the  Catholic 
Church  as  such  does  exercise  these  functions  but  that  it 
does  so  through  the  legislatures  of  provincial  churches, 
you  make  the  Church  a  State  after  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  objection,  were  it  made,  would  have  anything 
more  than  a  little  dialectic  force.  The  Church  is  a 
society,  and  further,  a  communion.  As  a  society,  and 
especially  as  an  active  and  practical  society,  it  implies 
government,  organization  and  law.  Yet  this  aspect  of 
the  Church  must  not  be  made  inconsistent  with  its 
spiritual  character  as  a  communion.  Both  sides  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  or  we  shall  do  justice  to  neither.  On 
Ultramontane  lines  the  Church  realizes  its  social  char- 
acter in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  its  spiritual.  On  Com- 
munionalistic  lines  it  realizes  it  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
its  spiritual  character.  Were  the  principles  of  federal 
Ultramontanism  carried  into  practice.  Church  affairs  in 
England  would  be  regulated  by  orders  from  over  the 
seas,  and  that,  even  though  the  English  Church  might 
be  represented  at  such  law-giving,  would  be  a  very  non- 
moral  method  of  guiding  religious  life.  Communionalism, 
however,  proceeds  by  organising  religious  thought,  and 
giving  it  expression  through  the  organs  of  national 
churches.  The  nation  is  the  natural  social  unit ;  current 
opinion  is  opinion  current  in  a  nation ;  Church  circum- 
stances and  interests  are  inevitably  different  in  different 
nations.  And  government  by  the  bishops,  synods,  and 
convocations  of  a  national  church,  is  but  an  orderly, 
organized  way  of  governing  that  church  by  its  own  life. 
The  legal  aspect  of  Church-government  sinks  into  the 
background ;   the   moral    aspect   becomes    emphasised. 
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Legislation  in  national  churches  is  not  mere  legislation 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  were  it  international,  but 
much  more  the  formulation  of  a  living  conscience.  The 
Church's  higher  aspect  as  a  communion,  however,  is 
more  fully  realized  in  its  ideal  form  as  the  one  holy 
Catholic  Church.  As  such  it  pre-supposes  legislation 
and  jurisdiction  ;  it  does  not  directly  exercise  it.  Thus 
if  the  Church  in  ancient  times  passed  international  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  veneration  of  pictures,  one 
cannot  but  think  that  this  question  would  have  been 
much  better  left  to  individual  provincial  churches,  and 
if  the  international  dogmatic  legislation  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  was  beneficial  to  the  Church,  that 
could  only  be  the  case  in  primitive  times  before  national 
and  provincial  character  and  tradition  were  as  fully 
developed  as  they  are  now.  In  all  questions  of  law, 
and  doctrine,  and  custom,  each  particular  or  national 
church  is  on  these  principles  independent.  The  reason 
why,  e.g.,  the  Council  of  Nicaea  is  of  any  authority  for 
us  is  that  we,  as  the  Church  of  England,  recognise  the 
tightness  of  it.  This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  position 
implied,  and  partly  expressed,  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  it  describes  the  actual  practice  of  every  church,  what- 
ever its  nominal  theory  may  be.^     Further  consequences 

^The  subjection  of  the  various  Catholic  Churches  abroad  to  the 
Pope  rests  upon  their  willingness  to  be  so  subject,  i.e.^  upon 
organized  religious  opinion  in  those  churches.  But  this  willingness 
need  not  be  permanent.  I  think  many  of  us  expect  to  see  a 
reappearance  of  Americanism  before  so  very  long,  followed, 
perhaps,  by  a  revival  of  Gallicanism.  The  ancient  communiona- 
listic  principles  of  St.  Cyprian's  days  are  perhaps  not  wholly 
forgotten  even  in  those  churches  which  are  now  Papal  and  Ultra- 
montane.     These  may  become  more  acutely  conscious  than  they 
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of  the  principles  of  Communionalism  we  shall  see  in 
connection  with  the  questions  of  doctrinal  uniformity 
and  of  re-union. 

are  at  present  that  the  ancient  government  of  the  Church  was 
episcopal,  and  not  a  Curialism  served  by  Orders  enjoying  an 
uncatholic  independence  of  the  bishops.  For  an  examination  of 
Roman  claims  on  the  ground  of  history,  see  e.g.  Dr.  Boyd 
Carpenter's  Christian  Reunion^  Chap.  VI. 


CHAPTER   VII 

RULES   OF   FAITH 

§  79.  The  Church  is  dependent  upon  its  Lord  for  the 
Spirit  which  is  its  Hfe.  This  is  not  only  a  doctrine ;  it 
is  a  fact  of  experience.  Wherever  we  see  the  genuine 
Christian  character,  there  we  may  be  sure  of  the  influence 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  manner  in  which  that  influence  is 
exerted  does  not  here  concern  us.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  now  is  simply  this,  that  the  Church  is 
clearly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  continuously 
dependent  upon  Christ  for  its  true  nature  and  character 
as  well  as  for  the  original  fact  of  its  creation  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  That  supernatural  element 
which  we  saw^  the  Church  possesses,  and  which  in 
Christianity  is  experienced  as  a  personal  power,  is  what 
is  referred  to  when  it  is  said  that  the  Church  has 
been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that 
the  Church  is  "  the  Spirit-bearing  body."  And  the 
specific  Christian  character  and  life  are  the  outcome  and 
visible  manifestation  of  this  supernatural  indwelling 
Spirit  which  Christians  receive  from  Christ. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy    Spirit.       I     am    only    describing    roughly    two 

i§i6, 
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supreme  facts  which  we  can  all  see  merely  by  opening 
our  eyes.  The  first  is  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
element  or  spirit  in  Christendom,  in  spite  of  all  the  evil 
that  is  also  in  it,  an  element  which  forms  the  ground- 
work and  source  of  the  specific  character  of  the  Church. 
The  second  is  the  fact  that  this  supernatural  element 
and  character  is  somehow  derived  from  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  observed  that  those  who  manifest 
the  Christian  spirit  in  any  high  and  marked  degree  have 
all  in  some  way  or  another  "  been  with  Jesus." 

§  80.  The  Church  is  essentially  the  society  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Discipleship  means  the 
practical  subordination  of  one's  own  ideas  and  inclina- 
tions to  the  authority  of  a  Master's  example  or  teaching. 
It  is  not  a  term  so  precise  as  to  imply  how  far  the 
individual's  own  natural  tendencies  of  thought  have 
been  thereby  already  overcome.  We  can  see  from  the 
gospels  that  even  the  best  of  the  disciples  still  had  ways 
of  thinking  very  different  from  our  Lord's  right  up  to 
the  end  of  His  earthly  life.  Still,  they  had  set  Him  up 
as  their  law  and  their  standard  and  their  one  supreme 
authority,  and  afterwards  they  both  understood  Him 
better  and  also  their  own  minds  became  in  a  far  higher 
degree  conformed  to  His.  By  making  Him  their 
master  they  came  definitely  and  strongly  under  His 
influence.  The  rest  then  worked  itself  out.  It  ought 
to  be  just  the  same  with  modern  Christians.  Disciple- 
ship is  the  cardinal  fact.  If  there  is  that  genuinely  first, 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  His  person  and  of  His  work 
as  Saviour  will  gradually  follow.  If  it  is  absent,  belief 
in  His  attributes  and  in  His  work  is  hollow.  Where 
there  is  genuine  discipleship,  there  there  is  at  once  a 
strong   bond   of  union   between    disciple   and   disciple. 
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Where  it  is  lacking,  the  divergent  tendencies  of  different 
minds  make  for  disruption  inevitably.  In  view  of  these 
facts  we  can  see  the  necessity  of  genuine  belief  in  Christ 
as  the  basis  of  Christian  fellowship.  If  the  Church  is  to 
retain  and  develop  its  true,  specifically  Christian 
character,  it  must  be  by  continued  dependence  upon  the 
source  of  that  character.  The  Church  is  not  primarily 
an  institution  existing  simply  to  maintain  itself  and 
prosper  as  an  institution,  adopting  any  line  of  thought 
or  acquiring  any  character  which  may  for  the  moment 
best  serve  its  purpose.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  essentially 
a  company  of  disciples  bound  together  by  a  common 
obedience  and  by  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  which  results 
from  it.  The  "  one  Lord  "  is  the  condition  of  "  keeping 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit."  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  the  hinge  of  all  Christian  thinking 
and  acting.  It  is  the  great  intellectual  bond  of  unity  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  mental  act  of  the  most  specific  and 
decisive  kind.  It  is  the  great  watershed  which  separates 
even  the  most  heterodox  Liberal  Christianity  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  most  altruistic  non-Christian  theism  on 
the  other,  and  makes  the  former  ultimately  flow  into 
the  same  great  river  of  God  into  which  from  the  other 
side  come  streams  which  look  by  comparison  almost 
pagan.  I  am  saying  nothing  in  disrespect  of  such  theism, 
but  merely  affirm  the  reality  of  that  dividing  line. 

§  81.  "But,"  it  is  urged,  "when  we  talk  about  'the 
Church '  we  mean,  when  discussing  such  points  as  these, 
that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong,  namely  the  Church  of  England.  And  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  merely  demand  assent  to  the 
'Divinity'  of  Christ  but  to  His  absolute  and  eternal 
Godhead,  and    not   only  to  that,  but  to    all  the  other 
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statements  contained  in  the  Apostles',  Nicene  and 
Anthanasian  creeds,  to  all  the  doctrines  asserted  in  the 
Prayer-book  and  to  all  the  statements  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  involving  unfeigned  belief  in  all  that  is 
stated  in  the  Bible,  or  at  least  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  is  the  necessary  minimum  of  belief  All  further 
subordinate  questions  the  Church  leaves  open  to  the 
reverent  inquiry  of  individual  believers.  *  In  essentials 
uniformity,  in  trifles  Christian  liberty,  in  all  things  the 
profession  of  charity,'  this  has  ever  been  the  inflexible 
maxim  of  the  Church." 

What  the  Church  of  England  to-day  does  demand  as 
obligatory  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  say.  But  it  is  at 
present  a  question  not  of  what  the  Church  does,  but  of 
what  the  Church  ought,  to  demand  in  the  way  of 
theoretic  assent.  The  point  of  all  our  discussion  is  to 
get  clear  our  conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church 
as  such  in  order  that  we  may  endeavour  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  conform  thereto  as  far  as  possible. 
And  we  find  that  it  would  correspond  best  with  the 
fundamental  nature  of  Christianity  if  belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  were  required,  and  that  only.  Even 
though  belief  in  a  mystic  indwelling  Christ  is,  as  we 
saw,^  extremely  important,  and,  indeed,  the  most 
practical  of  all  doctrines,  seeing  that  it  is  apparently  the 
most  effectual  in  producing  Christian  character  and 
conduct,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  obligatory  on  any 
member  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  was^ 
and  is,  founded  upon  the  simple  fact  of  a  bond  fide 
discipleship,  which  does  not,  at  any  rate  at  first,  neces- 
sarily include  it.     Other  requirements  may  legitimately 
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be  made  on  the  Christian  will,  such  as  the  demand  of 
submission  to  the  order  of  the  Church.  But  no  other 
necessary  requirement  should  be  made  of  the  Christian 
intellect  except  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  above 
explained,  involving  only  such  further  positions  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  God  and  of  a  Christian's  duty  as 
our  Lord  has  expressly  asserted.  For  the  sake  of  giving 
this  contention  a  name  by  which  it  can  be  referred  to, 
we  might  call  it  the  Monochristian  position.^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  Church  is  essentially  and  before  all 
things  the  company  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  Church  that  it 
should  make  any  teaching  its  absolute  standard  or  law 
except  the  teaching,  by  word  or  example,  of  our  Lord 
Himself  If  we  take  a  creed  as  our  standard  and  believe 
whatever  it  says  because  it  says  so,  we  are  virtually 
disciples  of  that  creed.  The  creed  as  such  is  our 
Master,  and  our  Lord  sinks  to  a  subordinate  position. 
We  then  believe  in  Him  because  our  creed  tells  us  to  do 
so ;  He  ranks  as  an  article  of  the  creed.  The  inward 
act  of  submission  is  made,  not  to  Christ  as  our  Master, 
but  to  a  creed  as  our  rule  of  faith.  We  put  a  creed  in 
the  place  of  our  Lord.  We  see,  then,  that  the  principle 
of  an  obligatory  rule  of  faith  does  not  fit  in  well  with 
the  true  nature  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  the  true 
basis   of  the   latter   is   simply   and    solely   discipleship 

1  Such  a  use  of  the  term  "Divinity"  as  is  here  made  maybe 
objected  to.  But  the  term  has  been  for  many  years  used  in  some 
such  sense  ;  some  such  term  is  needed  ;  and  there  is  no  other  word. 
"  Messiahship  "  would  not  express  nearly  enough,  neither  would 
"lordship."  One  wants  a  term  which  may  be  used  to  include  the 
whole  orthodox  position,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  need  not 
do  so.  And  there  cannot  be  much  to  object  to  in  such  a  use, 
seeing  that  the  stricter  view  can  employ  the  tei-ms  "Godhead"  and 
"Deity." 
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(i    Cor.   iii.   2),  whereas  a  rule  of  faith  "lays   another 
foundation." 

§  82.  Thus  we  find  that  the  idea  of  Christian  liberty 
is  strongly  emphasised  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
by  St.  Paul,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  as  a 
practical  principle.  He  insists  strongly  that  to  submit 
to  any  religious  laws,  as  of  absolute  obligation,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  uniqueness  and  supremacy  of 
Christ's  authority,  and  the  principle  of  salvation  through 
Him  alone.  Indeed,  this  is  an  understatement ;  he  is 
always  ready  to  combat  anything  which  would  virtually 
amount  to  a  restriction  on  Christian  liberty,  as  we  see 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  concede  on 
principle  the  right  even  of  such  an  extreme  use  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  very  immature  spiritual  growth 
as  taking  part  in  a  sacrificial  meal  in  an  idol's  temple 
(i  Cor.  viii.).  It  is  clear  in  this  case  how  strongly  he 
disapproves  of  the  act.  He  goes  on  to  show  how 
inconsiderate,  dangerous,  and  inconsistent  it  was,  and 
how  unlike  his  own  example  (ch.  viii.  ix.  and  x.).  But 
he  respects  the  appeal  to  Christian  liberty  nevertheless, 
just  as  St.  Francis  always  respected  the  appeal  to  the 
love  of  God,  even  when  he  disapproved  of  the  purpose 
of  the  appeal.  And  the  demand  that  we  should  submit 
to  a  rule  of  faith  is  in  principle  an  attempted  abrogation 
of  our  Christian  liberty.  Thus  if  a  man  is  a  genuine 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  he  acquires  by  that  very  fact  the 
right  (provided  that  he  will  act  in  an  orderly  and  law- 
abiding  way)  to  Churchmembership  and  to  freedom  of 
thought  within  the  Church.  It  would  be  false  Church- 
manship  to  refuse  him  membership  on  the  ground  that 
he  believed  capital  punishment  to  be  unlawful,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  be  true,  or  that  of  the 
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Virgin  Birth  to  be  unhistorical,  all  of  which  positions 
are,  according  to  the  Church  of  England's  formularies, 
nominally  (and  equally)  incompatible  with  Churchman- 
ship.  No  doubt  the  natural  man  in  us  much  appreciates 
liberty  to  do  as  he  likes.  But  it  does  nor  follow  that  the 
appreciation  of  liberty  whether  of  thought  or  action  is  in 
itself  carnal.  St.  Paul  certainly  appreciated  it  very  much 
indeed ;  he  did  not  merely  hold  it  as  a  principle.  One 
can  see  that  from  the  very  expressions  which  he  uses — 
"  The  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  "  Where 
the  Spirit  is  there  is  liberty  "  "  Brethren,  ye  have  been 
called  unto  liberty "  "  Stand  fast  therefore,  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free."  And  it  is 
evident  by  "  liberty  "  St.  Paul  does  not  only  understand 
"  moral  freedom,"  the  freedom  of  a  moral  will  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  senses,  as  Gal.  v.  13,  alone  sufficiently 
shows.  Nor  is  it  something  which  holds  good  only  as 
against  the  obligations  of  any  ceremonial  law.  It  is  a 
Christian  principle  which  can  be  applied  to  the  sphere 
of  Christian  faith  as  well  as  to  that  of  Jewish  observances, 
and  St.  Paul  so  applies  it  himself  (2  Cor.  i.  24).  There- 
fore if  we  are  honestly  making  Christ  our  Master  and 
endeavouring  to  submit  our  thinking  to  Him,  we  can 
with  a  good  conscience  refuse  to  be  tied  down  to  a  few 
hundred  theological  propositions  contained  in  the  three 
creeds,  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
combined,  or  indeed  to  any  of  them  except  the  belief  in 
God,  the  Almighty  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only 
Son,  our  Lord. 

§  83.  Moreover  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church's 
being    essentially    a    Communion  ^    objection    may    be 
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raised  to  making  compulsory  a  long  series  of  theological 

propositions.      The  Church  is  that  institution  whereby 

the  fellowship  of  Christ's  disciples  throughout  all  the 

ages  is  to  be  visibly  realized.      If  we  take  this  great 

Catholic  idea  of  an  organized  fellowship  seriously,  we 

shall  find  that  so  far  from  uniformity  being  implied  by 

it,   it    rather   presupposes    differences.      As    one    such 

difference  to  be  frankly  acknowledged  is  difference  of 

theological  school.     A  number  of  individuals  who  have 

different  material  interests,  different  temperaments  and 

mental  tendencies,  different  inherited  traditions,  are  all 

bound  together  by  a  common  discipleship,  and  upon  the 

basis  of  this  common  bond  co-operation  and  common 

sympathies    become    possible.       But    for    that,    those 

differences   would   have  driven  them  hopelessly  apart. 

It  is  unity  in  difference,  reunion  upon  a  higher  plane. 

But  the  old  differences   are   not   abolished ;    they  are 

disciplined  and  purified   and   made  to  minister  to  the 

higher  unity ;  they  are  not  crushed  out.      A  fellowship 

of  such  a  sort  as  this  has  a  unity  of  a  much  higher  order 

than  the  mere   artificial    uniformity  of  thought   to   be 

found  among  those  whose  minds  have  been  chipped  into 

the   official   pattern  by  doctrinal  tests  and   articles   of 

religion.      This  thought  has  been  admirably  expressed 

by  Schleiermacher  in  the  words  which  I  have  chosen  as 

the  motto  of  this  book  :     "  Das  Wesen  der  Kirche  ist  ja 

dieses,  dass  sie  Gemeinschaft  sein  will.     Also  kann  ihre 

Grenze  nicht  sein  die  Einerleiheit  des  Religiosen,  weil  es 

ja  eben  das  Verschiedene  ist,  welches  in  Gemeinschaft 

soil  gebracht  werden."^      The  Church  is   essentially  a 

Koivwvta,  a  brotherhood,  a  Communion.       It  is  One  not 

iReden  Uber  die  Religion,  Rede  V. 

II 
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only  in  that  it  comprises  men  of  all  nations,  but  also  in 
that  it  comprises  men  of  all  shades  of  thought,  provided 
only  that  they  are  Christian  and  will  accept  membership. 
The  former,  international  comprehensiveness,  might  be 
called  the  quantitative  catholicity,  the  latter,  or  doctrinal 
comprehensiveness,  the  qualitative  catholicity  of  the 
Church.  To  attempt  to  attain  unity  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church  by  aiming  at  an  artificial  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  ritual,  levelling  down  here  and  levelling  up 
there  is  an  entirely  false  method.  We  must  begin  by 
extending  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  all  who  will 
become  members,  hoping  that  fellowship  upon  such  a 
basis  will  lead  to  concord,  and  concord  to  mutual 
sympathy,  and  mutual  sympathy  to  unity. 

§  84.  Nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  a 
creed  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  rule  of  faith  to  which 
every  member  of  the  Church  must  submit.  "  Creeds  do 
not  precede,"  says  Canon  Maclear,  "but  follow  faith." 
A  creed  is  a  confession  ;  it  is  the  united  utterance  of  deep 
convictions  assumed  to  be  shared  by  all  the  worshippers. 
As  soon  as  it  is  enforced  as  a  rule  of  faith,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  creed  proper.  It  becomes  a  mere  collection  of 
other  people's  theological  opinions  illegitimately  thrust 
upon  one.  Creeds  are  degraded  when  they  are  used  as 
policemen.  It  is  not  their  function.  Their  function  is 
to  inspire  faith  by  enabling  it  to  become  definite, 
conscious  and  articulate.  It  is  to  make  a  greater  reality 
of  Christian  brotherhood  by  displaying  convincingly  the 
bond  of  a  common  faith.  It  is  to  express  the  exulting 
assurance  of  the  possession  of  a  rock  of  unchanging 
truth  amid  changing  science  and  philosophies.  In 
relation  to  those  who  do  not  already  believe  they  have 
only  the  function  of  bearing  witness  and  protest.     It  is 
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not  their  task  to  act  as  a  system  of  articles  of  religion, 
whereby  uniformity  of  theology  may  be  enforced.  The 
latter,  of  course,  is  the  function  of  the  Thirty-nine 
articles,  but  that  office  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  one  which 
accords  well  with  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Creeds,  like  all  true  dogma,  are  positive,  not 
negative.  They  say  "  yes,"  not  "  no  "  ;  they  neither  deny 
nor  teach  but  affirm,  alike  whether  the  affirmation  be 
made  before  an  unbelieving  world,  or  in  the  midst  of 
believers,  or  in  blank  space.  I  admit  that  as  a  matter 
of  history  the  dogmas  formulated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  therefore  also  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
creeds  which  sum  them  up,  are  largely  negative  in 
origin.  But  the  process  of  contradicting  heresies  was 
only  the  means  by  which  the  positive  content  of 
Christianity  was  brought  more  clearly  to  consciousness. 
Instrinsically,  all  creeds  and  all  dogmas  are  positive. 
"  In  Him  is  only  Yea  and  in  Him  Amen."  Dogmas 
are  the  Yeas  and  Amens  of  the  corporate  Christian 
consciousness,  and  creeds  are  the  highest  formulation  of 
them — solemnly  formal,  yet  too  closely  allied  to  primi- 
tive and  fundamental  Christian  feeling  to  be  exact  and 
precise.  For  this  reason  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with  its 
simplicity  and  spontaneous  untheological  affirmations, 
is  far  the  noblest  of  the  three. 

§85.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  whenever  the  life  of  the 
Church  is  threatened  it  has  the  right  and  power  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  setting  up  a  rule  of  faith,  and  insisting  upon 
it.  Surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  authority  to 
"  bind  "  is  one  of  the  normal  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Church.  "  Binding  and  loosing  "  is  not  a  mere  metaphor 
for  the  force  of  current  opinion.  When  our  Lord  gave 
the  Apostles  Apostolic  authority  he  did  not  mistake  the 
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true  nature  of  His  Church.  Besides,  if  we  deny  the 
Church  the  right  to  legislate  for  its  own  members  we 
make  it  no  true  society  ;  we  allow  it  no  corporate  char- 
acter ;  we  reduce  it  to  a  mere  collection  of  independent 
individuals,  each  of  whom  possesses  an  unlimited  right 
to  his  own  silly  fancies  and  ideas ;  we  deny  the  reality 
of  a  divine  truth  realized  by  the  corporate  consciousness 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  whole  idea  of  the  Church 
is  overthrown  by  this  commmonplace  individualism. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  contentions. 
In  putting  one  side  of  a  case  one  is  always  very  tempted 
to  make  light  of  what  can  fairly  be  urged  on  the  other, 
especially  in  religion,  and  in  arguing  for  freedom  we 
inevitably  begin  to  underrate  what  can  be  said  against 
it,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remind  ourselves  of  what 
the  other  side  has  to  say.  The  right  of  the  Church  to 
bind  or  to  loose  practically  means  that  the  Church  ought 
to  exist  as  an  organized  society,  possessed  of  the  power 
which  every  society  has  of  making  rules  and  expelling 
undesirable  members.  The  Church  "  binds "  what  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  its  true  character,^  and 
expels  those  who  refuse  to  be  so  bound.  When  such 
a  course  really  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
Christian  character,  the  Church  is  doing  right  when  it 
insists  upon  it,  e.g.^  by  means  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
But  that  is  not  the  present  point.  This  is,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  true  and  fundamental  nature  of  the 
Church — the  nature  of  the  Church  as  it  is  in  idea,  and 
this  true  nature  of  the  Church  is  essentially  a  free 
one.  For  fundamentally  and  in  idea  the  Church  is  the 
Fellowship  of  Christ's  disciples — men  and  women  and 
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children  who  have  "  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  " 
and  are  seeking,  through  self-subordination  to  Christ,  to 
grow  in  that  spirit.  The  organized  society  with  its  rules 
is  a  means  to  that  end.  Such  people,  as  children  of  God, 
are  free  in  a  much  more  real  and  comprehensive  way 
than  orthodoxy  always  likes  to  admit.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ  it  is  contrary  to  the  idea 
of  it  that  its  leaders  and  principal  men  should  bind  it 
down  to  believe  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  propositions 
which  it  may,  indeed,  be  convenient  that  people  should 
believe,  but  the  rejection  of  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  one's  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  whether,  the  Church's  true  and  funda- 
mental nature  being  such,  it  ought  to  declare  the  theology 
of  the  creeds  obligatory — not  as  to  how  far  such  declara- 
tions are  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
In  any  case  the  right  of  the  Church  to  loose  what  it  has 
formerly  bound  is  just  as  real  as  its  right  to  bind  what  it 
had  formerly  loosed.  The  Church  binds  what  it  considers 
necessary  to  its  true  spiritual  life.  Therefore  when  circum- 
stances change  and  the  Church  looses  what  it  formerly 
bound,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  had  formerly  made  a  mis- 
take, for  the  doctrine  in  question  may  have  been  spiritually 
necessary  then,  but  may  be  so  no  longer.  Thus  if  freedom 
with  regard  to  the  Apostle's  Creed  is  right  for  us  to-day, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  have  been  right  for  the 
second  century,  when  the  alternative  lay  between  a  rule 
of  faith  and  a  complete  disintegration  of  Christianity.^ 

1  The  principle  of  a  rule  of  faith  was,  as  we  have  seen  (§  20)  in 
those  days,  or  at  least  included,  the  principle  of  historical  criticism. 
To  object  to  the  application  of  historical  criticism  to  primitive 
Christianity  would  clearly  be  contrary  to  Catholic  principles  ;  and 
to  make  the  creeds  into  a  system  of  esoteric  truth  superior  to  simple 
historical  fact  would  be  a  piece  of  that  very  Gnosticism  against 
which  the  creed  was  originally  directed. 
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§86.  Now  I  may  be  answered  by  the  assertion  that 
so  much  uniformity  as  complete  conformity  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  to  all  the  statements  of  the 
three  creeds  is  required  only  of  the  clergy.  You  can 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  spite  of  being  some- 
what unorthodox ;  you  can  be  admitted  to  Holy  Com- 
munion without  being  previously  catechised  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Only  you  cannot  be  admitted 
to  the  priesthood.  Neither  can  you  if  you  know  no 
Greek.  It  is  no  such  intolerable  injustice  that  if  you 
are  not  fitted  for  any  special  office  you  should  not  be 
admitted  to  it. 

But  the  clergy  and  the  laity  cannot  be  thus  separated. 
If  we  demand  the  loyal  adherence  of  Liberal  laymen,  it 
is  absurd  to  insist  upon  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  their 
ministers.  The  clergy  exist  for  and  represent  the  laity. 
It  is  merely  to  trifle  with  the  latter  to  tell  them  that 
the  English  Church  does  not  demand  their  unequivocat- 
ing  adherence  to  all  the  propositions  of  the  creeds  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles  when  all  the  time  we  secure  that 
their  spiritual  pastors  are  strictly  bound  by  them.  The 
freedom  of  a  layman  of  the  Church  of  England  lies  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  fact  that  he  has  liberty  to 
hear  views  corresponding  to  his  own  openly  professed  in 
Anglican  Churches.  I  do  not  think  that  any  lay  member 
of  the  English  Church  Union  would  value  his  religious 
liberty  very  much  if  it  were  conditioned  by  the  necessity 
of  attending  services  and  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  churches  whose  ministers  were  all  members 
of  the  Church  Association.  A  political  Liberal  would 
not  consider  that  his  parliamentary  franchise  was  of 
much  value  to  him  if  none  but  staunch  Conservatives 
were  eligible  for  Parliament. 
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Roman  emperors  sometimes  endeavoured  to  suppress 
Christianity  by  destroying  the  clergy,  but  not  attacking 
the  laity,  except  in  special  cases.  It  was  thought  that  if 
the  clergy  could  be  got  out  of  the  way,  Christianity  would 
die  out  for  lack  of  voice  and  means  of  expressing  itself. 
The  same  policy  seems  to  be  theirs  who  insist  upon 
doctrinal  tests  for  the  clergy  as  a  means  for  striking  at 
the  liberty  of  the  laity.  And  although  the  laity  are  not 
themselves  called  upon  to  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  they  are  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  their 
sponsors  have  asserted  that  they  stedfastly  believe  all 
the  Apostles'  Creed. 

§  87.  "But  surely,"  it  might  be  objected  "'one  Faith'  is  a 
thoroughly  Catholic  idea  ;  surely  it  is  the  Church's  duty 
to  keep  the  faith  whole  and  undefiled  ?  These  sugges- 
tions of  Liberalism,  these  cries  for  '  freedom '  sound  very 
plausible  at  first,  but  only  until  one  remembers  that  in 
effect  it  all  amounts  to  asking  us  to  betray  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  That  we  will  not 
do,  and  have  no  right  to  do." 

Nothing  of  the  sort  is  demanded.  It  is  quite  certainly 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  preserve  the  faith,  and  if  the 
three  creeds  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  true  and 
ancient  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  do  not  abandon 
them  by  any  means.  But  the  true  method  of  defending 
the  faith  is  not  subscription  to  Articles.  It  is  the 
function  of  theology,  of  societies,  and  of  parties.  The 
Church  preserves  the  faith  so  long  as  the  faith  is  pre- 
served in  the  Church.  So  long  as  there  is  a  party  within 
the  Church  which  is  faithfully  keeping  alive  the  sacred 
fire  of  true  faith  and  true  devotion,  the  existence  of  less 
faithful  Christians  also  within  the  Church  does  not 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  latter.     The  Church  was 
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once  nine  parts  Arian,  but  was  not  thereby  unchurched 
The  tenth  part  survived  and  ultimately  conquered. 
Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  Church 
that  all  its  members  should  keep  the  Catholic  faith  whole 
and  undefiled.  Preserving  true  doctrine  is  the  function 
of  Church  parties,  not  of  the  Church  as  an  organization. 
Just  as  the  Catholic  Church  exercises  its  legislation  and 
jurisdiction  through  the  agency  of  provincial  churches, 
so  does  it  maintain  the  faith  through  the  agency  of 
Church  parties.  And  the  right  method  of  preserving  it 
is  by  proclaiming  it  and  winning  willing  adherents — not 
by  pledges  and  signatures  given  unwillingly  to  the  letter 
of  a  creed  while  the  heart  is  far  from  it.  Let  High 
Churchmen  bethink  themselves  how  much  better  it 
would  be  if  Evangelicals  would  act  upon  this  principle — 
if,  instead  of  attempting  to  maintain  Protestantism  by 
coercion  they  would  trust  to  the  inherent  strength  of 
Evangelical  truth  and  rely  upon  spiritual  means  only 
for  defending  it.  And  if  that  is  so  in  this  case,  then 
also  in  the  case  of  Christian  Liberalism  spiritual  weapons 
are  the  only  right  weapons  for  its  opponents  to  use 
against  it.  The  faith  is  indeed  One  in  so  far  as  all 
schools  of  thought  are  varying  interpretations  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  which  all  are  resolved  to  be  loyal. 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Liberalism  can  all  be 
attempts  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Christianity. 
They  are  not  different  religions,  they  are  varieties  of 
the  one  Christian  religion  and  should  therefore  be  repre- 
sented, not  by  hostile  denominations,  but  by  different 
theological  parties  within  the  one  Church.  And  further, 
the  faith  is  one  because  it  is  ideally  One.  The  Christian 
faith  is  indeed  one  in  idea ;  it  is  not  at  all  the  ideal  state 
of  things  when  Catholic  and  Protestant,  orthodox  and 
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Liberal  are  so  utterly  divided.  True  Christian  feeling 
longs  ardently  for  unity  alike  of  outward  fellowship  and 
of  inward  conviction  as  the  bond  of  fellowship.  And 
one  day  we  hope  that  the  Church  will  be  One  in  a  way 
hardly  conceivable  to  us  to-day.  That  day  is  as  yet 
far  off,  but  it  is  not  yet  the  last  times.  In  ten  thousand 
years  time  the  Christians  of  those  days  will  look  back 
upon  us  as  almost  primitive  Christians.  Our  business 
is  not  to  be  so  impatient  as  to  set  up  forthwith  an  arti- 
ficial rule  of  faith  and  try  to  square  everybody  to  it, 
and  hope  to  crush  out  all  divergencies  in  a  hundred 
years  or  two.  We  should  rather  hope  that  as  each 
party  purifies  its  own  ideas  and  learns  more  and  more 
from  others,  the  various  theologies  will  gradually  grow 
into  one  and  a  unity  of  faith  be  attained  by  the  growing 
together  of  schools  of  thought  now  so  unlike  one  another. 
We  believe  in  the  One  faith  very  much  as  we  believe  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements.  It  exists  already  among  us,  but 
only  in  germ  as  yet.  It  will^  become  more  fully 
actualized  as  the  centuries  pass.  Why  should  we  try 
to  call  this  final  unity  into  being  all  at  once  by  setting 
up  a  series  of  Articles  of  religion  any  more  than  we 
should  think  to  secure  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  by 
promptly  issuing  a  comprehensive  set  of  new  police 
regulations  ?  And  is  it  not,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  rather  presumptuous  to  assert  that  such  and  such 
a  school  of  theology  is  so  adequate  as  to  be  entitled 
to  claim  the  sole  right  to  existence  ?  For  each  Christian 
school  of  thought  is  an  attempt,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, to  elucidate  some  one  side,  or  some  few  sides  of 
the  character  or  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  surely  no 
one  school  of  thought  is  an  adequate  interpreter  of  Him, 
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He  alone  is  the  Perfect  Man  ;  all  else  is  one-sided.  We 
ought  surely  to  be  glad  that  there  are  other  parties  to 
develop  what  our  own  overlooks.  The  One  faith  of  the 
distant  future  will  be  the  synthesis  of  very  many  aspects 
of  His  teaching.  Just  as  the  synthesis  of  many  national 
churches,  each  developing  the  spiritual  possibilities  of 
its  corresponding  national  character,  is  needed  to  make 
up  the  One  perfectly  catholic  society,  so  the  unity  of 
every  national  church  must  comprise  a  variety  of  several 
schools  of  thought  representing  the  various  types  of 
mind  and  character  which  go  to  make  up  the  genius  of 
that  nation.^  Only  in  this  way  can  we  grow  together 
"  to  the  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ."  And  that  this  development  towards 
unity  may  be  possible,  freedom  of  thought  must  be 
allowed.  Is  not  this  ideal  of  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
based  upon  freedom  and  the  rich  manifoldness  of  the 
moral  possibilities  of  the  world  and  bound  together  only 
by  common  loyalty  to  our  Lord  and  common  member- 
ship in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  a  far  worthier  ideal 
than  the  paltry  egotism  ^  which  would  insist  upon  making 
its  own  opinions  compulsory  for  thewhole  of  Christendom? 
We  may  put  it  in  this  way:  The  true  way  to  attain  unity 
of  thought  is  not  by  arbitrarily  fixing  upon  the  opinions 
of  some  majority  at  any  moment  and  then  trying  to 
make  everybody's  mind  conform  to  that  "  rule  of  faith." 
It  is  by  giving  all  Christian  thought  an  integrating  bias, 
a  tendency  to  unity,  by  securing  that  all  is  governed  by 
the  thought  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  The  former 
method    starts   with   a  unity    of   a    sort    and    tends    to 

^  Cf.  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures^  pp.  170,  171. 
2  This  expression  is  unjust. 
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divergencies  and  schism.    The  second  starts  with  freedom 
and  tends  to  unity. 

§  88.  The  principle  of  Monochristianism,  that  is  to  say 
the  principle  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
ought  to  be  the  sole  doctrinal  law  of  the  Church,  is  no 
new  invention.  When  a  few  years  ago  the  subject  of 
reunion  was  so  much  discussed  it  was  frequently  pro- 
pounded in  an  informal  way.  It  also  finds  expression, 
e.g.y  in  Canon  Page  Roberts'  sermons  on  the  Prayer- 
book.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "  we  may  name  brother  within 
the  Church  everyone  who  bows  to  Christ  as  his  Lord 
and  Master."  (p.  208).  It  is  not  strange  that  people 
should  so  naturally  turn  to  this  position,  for  it  was  the 
position  of  St.  Paul  (Ep.  vi.  24.)  of  St.  John  (i  P3p.  iv. 
15;  V.  I.)  and  of  the  whole  primitive  Church.  "The 
solemn  assurance  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xii.  3.).  'Where- 
fore I  give  you  to  understand  that  no  man  speaking  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed,  and  that  no 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  {cf.  Rom.  x.  9.)  shows,"  says  Prof  Harnack, 
"  that  whoever  confessed  Jesus  as  the  Lord  (involving  the 
belief  in  His  resurrection)  was  reckoned,  without  quali- 
fication, as  a  Christian.  It  unmistakeably  excludes  the 
possibility  of  there  having  been,  during  Apostolic  times, 
any  independent  Christological  dogma  whatever  over 
and  above  that  confession  and  the  attribution  of  divine 
honour  to  Christ  (die  Verehrung  Christi)  which  it 
involves."  ^  The  clearest  passage  in  which  we  see  the 
confession  of  Christ  as  Lord,  or  as  Son  of  God,  taken  as 
sufficient  profession  of  faith  and  admitting  to  membership 


^  Dogmengeschichte  i.  S  79. 
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in  the  Church  is  Acts  viii.  37.^  This  passage  was,  it  is 
true,  not  in  the  original  text.  But  that  does  but  add  the 
testimony  of  a  sHghtly  later  age  to  that  of  Apostolic 
times.  This  is  also  apparently  the  view  of  the  united 
Anglican  episcopate,  for  when  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Biblical  criticism,  the  Encyclical  of  the  Lambeth. 
Conference  of  1897  declares  that  "  If  a  man  can  say 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  he 
he  stands  on  a  rock  which  nothing  can  shake." 

§  89.  The  question  of  policy  has  now  to  be  considered 
Would  it  be  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  this  present  time  if  any  doctrinal  formularies 
were  rigidly  insisted  upon  over  and  above  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christ  as  our  Lord  ?  If  we  compare  the  history 
of  those  doctrines  which  were  most  compulsory  during 
the  nineteenth  century  with  that  of  those  which  were 
least  compulsory,  we  find  that  the  latter  fared  far  the 
better.  When  once  a  doctrine  is  strongly  held  by  a 
number  of  Churchmen  it  seems  to  have  a  better  chance 
of  winning  its  way  to  wider  recognition  if  it  cannot 
present  itself  as  legally  binding.  As  a  free  dogma  it  is 
more  effective  than  as  a  requirement  of  any  law.  Thus 
the  doctrine  which  of  all  others  was  most  compulsory  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  that  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  not  only  of  Holy  Scripture 
itself,  but  also  of  traditional  opinions  respecting  questions 
of  authorship  and  the  like.  It  was  an  exceptionally 
compulsory  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  public  opinion  in  the 
Church  was  most  ready  to  employ  any  coercion  that  lay 


^And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest  be  baptised.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 
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in  its  power  to  enforce  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  Colenso.  Yet  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  Scripture 
declined  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  faith  in  the 
Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  at  Holy  Communion  steadily 
growing  and  increasing.  And  yet  so  far  from  its  being 
in  a  position  to  enforce  itself  by  legal  sanctions,  it  was 
held  not  so  long  ago  by  the  greater  number  of  English- 
men to  be  itself  illegal.  It  was  a  doctrine  which  simply 
appealed  for  acceptance  to  the  free  conscience  of  Church- 
men aud  that  position  proved  to  be  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  which  it  could  have  had.  When  a  doctrine  is 
compulsory  one  has  to  reckon  with  the  impression  made 
upon  people  by  that  very  fact.  When  it  is  possible  to 
represent  the  creeds  as  a  means  for  locking  the  door  of 
knowledge,  or  as  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  or  possible 
tyranny,  in  the  hands  of  a  dominant  party  in  the  Church, 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  certain  dislike  for  them  and 
insensibility  to  their  claims  should  spring  up.  When 
orthodoxy  presents  itself  to  people  in  the  light  of 
another  party's  opinions  aggressively  thrust  upon  them, 
it  can  never  appeal  to  them  with  that  attractive  power 
which  it  would  otherwise  have.  When,  however,  the 
members  of  any  more  or  less  negative  church  party 
begin  to  realise  the  poverty  of  a  position  which  they  are 
nevertheless  free  to  maintain,  then,  but  not  till  then, 
will  they  feel  the  force  of  such  an  appeal  as  this  of  Canon 
Gore's : — "  Anyone  who  is  not  shallow-hearted  in  his 
love  of  what  is  modern  nvist  be  well-disposed  towards 
the  Catholic  creeds,  merely  because  they  are  old,  because 
they  represent  so  wide  and  permanent  an  assent  of  the 
redeemed  humanity,  because  they  offer  an  unchanging 
basis  of  definite  religious  instruction,  and  a  form  of 
religious  confession  which  unites  us,  as  we  repeat  it,  with 
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a  great  catholic  communion  of  many  ages  and  many 
nations."^ 

We  can  thus  claim  that,  so  far  from  suffering,  dogma 
would  be  benefited  if  it  abandoned  the  legal  position 
which  it  is  always  endeavouring  to  assume.  If  anyone 
imagines  that  coercion  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
creeds  or  any  other  dogmas,  it  shows  that  such  a  person 
can  have  but  a  little  faith  in  them  himself. 

§  90.  Those  who  feel  the  value  of  creeds,  but  who 
nevertheless  can  not  say  any  of  the  three  existing  creeds 
with  that  whole-hearted  emphasis  with  which  a  man 
ought  to  say  his  creed,  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  to 
the  possibility  of  formulating  a  new  confession  of  faith. 
The  various  phrases  of  such  a  creed  would  avoid  the 
precise  theological  language  of  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds,  and  they  would  not  be  aimed  at 
heresies,  but  would  be  intended  to  provide  a  real  con- 
fession of  faith  for  all  who  could  honestly  repeat  them. 
Even  if  those  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  creeds 
we  already  possess  despised  it,  yet  if  it  fulfilled  the 
function  of  a  true  creed  for  a  single  party  in  the  Church 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  creed  that  was  really  a 
creed  for  them,  it  would  be  doing  good  service.  Some 
few  years  ago  a  dissenting  clergyman  in  the  North  of 
England  proposed  a  creed  composed  of  such  clauses  as 
"  I  believe  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  I  believe  in  the 
Beatitudes,  I  believe  in  the  clean  heart."  The  obvious 
failure  of  this  attempt  to  be  anything  like  what  a  creed 
ought  to  be  must  have  enabled  many  of  those  who  read 
it  to  appreciate  the  old  creeds  better  than  they  did 
before.     Perhaps   the   far    more   conservative   and    less 

^Bampton  Lectures,  p.  103, 
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original  attempt  here  proposed   may  be  forgiven   if  it 
unintentionally  serves  the  same  purpose. 

I  believe  in  God, 

The  Eternal  Father, 
Creator  of  all  the  worlds  ; 

And  in  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Son  of  God, 

Our  Master  and  Lord  ; 
Who  hath  made  us  children  of  the  Father 

And  given  unto  us  the  way  of  life. 
I  believe  in  the  Holy,  life-giving  Spirit, 

Whe  being  Himself  God,  yet  dwelleth  in  Man  ; 
Of  whom  is  all  Goodness  and  Wisdom. 

I  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
Who  are  one  body  in  Christ, 

Both  they  whom  this  present  life  doth  hold. 
And  they  whom  the  world  to  come  hath  received. 
I  believe  in  the  love  of  God, 

I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 

And  I  hold  to  the  Catholic  Church 
And  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come.     Amen. 

Under  what  circumstances  such  a  creed  could  be  used 
except  in  private  devotion  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
unless  it  were  counted  as  a  hymn,  in  which  case  it  could 
be  recited  in  place  of,  or  after,  any  of  the  usual  hymn?, 
e.g.^  immediately  before  the  sermon.  The  Agnus  Dei 
inserted  into  the  Holy  Communion  service  has  been 
ruled  to  be  legitimate  as  a  hymn,  and  some  orthodox 
people  call  the  Athanasian  creed  a  hymn.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficulty  to  agree  upon  a  new  creed,  some 
would-be  reformers  would  like  one  thing  and  some 
another,   the   majority  bent  upon  avoiding  statements 
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which  they  did  not  believe  rather  than  on  declaring 
what  they  did.  But  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  find  a 
formula  which  the  great  majority  of  those  desirous  of  a 
new  creed  would  find  satisfactory.^ 

Yet  although  an  academic  discussion  of  the  possibilities 
of  modern  creed-making  may,  in  view  of  future  eventu- 
alities, be  of  some  value — for,  of  the  two,  it  would  surely 
be  better  that  any  future  party  should  appear  as 
champions  of  some  new  formulation  of  Christianity 
rather  than  as  mere  enemies  of  the  old — yet  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  a  new  creed  now  would  be  most 
ill-advised.  It  would  be  an  extreme  measure  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  day  do  not  call  for.  For 
it  would  inevitably  bring  with  it  an  atmosphere  of 
wilfulness  which  would  do  far  more  harm  to  the  Church 
than  any  virtues  which  the  new  creed  might  have  would 
do  good.2 

§  91.  The  question  of  subscription  is  an  irksome  one, 


^  The  theology  of  the  form  here  proposed  is  quite  orthodox  so  far 
as  it  goes.  The  seventh  lines  refers  to  such  passages  as  Gal.  iv.  5. 
as  best  summarising  the  work  of  Christ.  The  word  "hope"  {cf. 
Rom.  viii.  24)  in  the  last  line  does  not,  of  course,  admit  that  a 
Christian  may  legitimately  doubt  what  our  Lord  has  so  emphatic- 
ally asserted  as  the  certainty  of  the  life  to  come. 


2  How  one  believes  is  more  important  than  what  one  believes, 
however  important  the  latter  may  also  be.  The  submission  of  the 
mind  before  God  does  really  seem  to  be  more  beneficial  than  the 
correctness  of  one's  ideas.  Indeed,  the  more  resonable  and  easy 
to  believe  a  creed  is,  the  more  ineffectual  is  it.  The  strength  of 
Romanism  seems  to  lie  mainly  in  the  spiritual  benefit  derived  from 
that  complete  submission  of  the  mind  which  it  requires,  just  as  the 
weakness  of  Liberalism  appears  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  it.  If  a 
fact  is  obvious,  i.e.  in  complete  congruity  with  the  believer's  reason, 
it  will  require  no  mental  discipline,  or  calling  up  up  of  moral 
forces,  to  accomplished  the  believing  of  it.  However  salutary  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  may  be,  the  act  of  believing  will  not  react 
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yet  one  which  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  this  place. 
Liberal  clergymen  are  accused  of  being  dishonest  if 
they  do  not  believe  all  the  statements  of  the  creeds  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  yet  repeat  the  former  and  make 
the  Declaration  of  Assent  to  the  latter.  Our  accusers 
are  mostly  High  Churchmen,  and  the  natural  tempta- 
tion that  one  feels  is  to  retort  with  the  same  accusation 
against  them.  Such  tit-for-tat  methods  of  argument, 
however,  are  not  very  Christian,  and  bring  bad  spirit 
into  the  Church.  But  it  may  be  fairly  pointed  out  how 
universal  those  methods  of  argument  are  which  appear 
to  us  so  dishonest  when  we  disapprove  of  their  applica- 
tion. If  it  is  honest  to  recite  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  without  believing  them,  and  to 
resort  to  such  devices  as  calling  that  creed  a  canticle, 
why  should  Liberals  be  dishonest  if  they  treat  the  other 
creeds  in  the  same  way?  The  Athanasian  Creed  is 
neither  more  nor  less  a  canticle  than  the  Apostles*  Creed 
is.  Others  read  entirely  new  meanings  into  the  phrases 
which  really  mean  something  quite  different.  When 
this  is  pointed  out  to  them  they  answer  "  With  the  in- 
tention of  its  author,  or  his  contemporaries,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.     It  is  a  matter  of 

upon  the  personality  of  the  believer.  It  might,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  emphasising  this  point  by  means  of  a  little  exaggeration, 
be  maintained  that  the  more  incredible  a  creed  is,  the  greater  its 
benefit  to  those  who  nevertheless  believe  it.  Only  it  is  better  to 
have  a  comparatively  easy  creed  that  one  can  love  and  heartily 
believe,  rather  than  tlie  most  magnificantly  super-rational  one  that 
one  cannot.  Besides,  our  present  creeds  contain  references  to  facts 
to  which  the  above  line  of  thought  is  hardly  applicable.  One  may 
rightly  submit  in  faith  to  a  supra-sensible  fact  which  one  may  dimly 
apprehend,  but  cannot  understand.  But  when  it  is  a  question  as 
to  the  evidence  for  an  alleged  historical  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
one  is  morally  at  liberty  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  something  supra- 
sensible  or  incomprehensible. 

12 
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opinion.     We  have  a  right  to  understand  the  creed  in 
any  sense  consistent  with  grammatical  construction  and 
the  analogy  of  the   Faith."  ^     i.e.   the  writer's   (Canon 
MacColFs)  own  faith  and  that  of  his  school,  for  he  de- 
clares that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  intention,  i.e. 
meaning  with  regard  to  religious  beliefs,  or  faith,  of  the 
author  of  the  creed  or  his  contemporaries.     If  that  is 
honest  why  should  it  be  dishonest  on  the  part  of  Broad 
Churchmen  if  they,  too,  say  that  they  "  have  a  right  to 
understand    the   creed    in    any   sense   consistent   with 
grammatical  construction,"  and  what  they  understand 
as  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith?     Surely,  too,  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  for  High  Churchmen  that  the  charge 
which  some  of  them  bring  against  Broad  Churchmen  is 
the   very   charge   brought   against    themselves   by   the 
Church  Association,  a  charge  which,  in  the  mouth  of 
others,  they  put  down   to  prejudice  and   malevolence. 
Each  party  feels  that  at  bottom  it  means  to  be  loyal  to 
the  Church  as  it  understands  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
ethically  disproportionate  ^  to  abandon  it  just  because 
some  other  party  agrees  better  with  this  or  that  formula 
which  before  very  long   will   probably   be   antiquated. 
Moreover,  faith  usually  matures  slowly,  and  few  men  are 
able  at  twenty-five  or  so  really  to  appreciate  what  is 
theologically  involved  in  their  religion.     If  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination  a  man  is  not  at  all  clear  or  positive 
about  some  of  the  orthodox  doctrines,  he  may  yet  be- 
lieve that  he  will  come   to   a   much   more  affirmative 
position  if  he  is  allowed  time  to  grow,  and  to  learn  in 

1  Canon  MacColl  in  the  Guardiajt,  June  19,  1901. 

2  Those  who  maintain  otherwise  never  seem  to  consider  the 
possible  combination  of  faith  in  the  Church  plus  the  conviction 
that  some  of  the  articles  in  her  formularies  are  mistaken. 
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practical  work  what  he  could  not  from  mere  book- 
reading.  He  is  hardly  dishonest  if  he  assents  to 
orthodox  doctrines  provisionally,  feeling  that  he  is  not 
ready  to  give  an  explicit  yes  or  no.  And  as  to  the  idea 
that  Liberal  clergymen  ought  to  resign  "  To  say  that  a 
man  who  cannot  conscientiously  obey  the  laws  of  the 
Church  should  resign  his  place  in  the  Church,  is  like 
saying  that  a  man  who  cannot  obey  the  laws  of  England 
should  resign  his  position  as  an  English  subject.  He 
cannot  do  it."  ^ 

§  92.  I  admit  that  this  line  of  argument  is  de- 
moralising and  harmful.  It  is  never  a  good  thing  to 
argue  that  any  moral  obligation  should  be  taken  lightly. 
It  blunts  moral  feeling.  Tests  have  always  tended  to 
blunt  moral  feeling ;  they  have  done  so  from  the  very 
first,  i.e.  from  the  days  of  subscription  to  the  newly 
framed  Nicene  Creed.  The  man  who  as  a  necessary 
step  to  gaining  any  office  assents  to  statements  which 
he  has  never  honestly  faced  and  which  he  would  rather 
not  honestly  face,  and  the  man  who  assents  to  state- 
ments he  does  not  really  believe,  must  alike  have  their 
instinct  of  truthfulness  deadened.  And  so,  though  we 
have  enough  moral  feeling  left  to  be  genuinely  shocked 
by  the  dishonesty  of  others,  we  have  not  enough  to  in- 
spire us  to  do  anything  heroic  for  the  sake  of  winning 
a  healthier  conscience  for  the  Church.  Simple  truthful- 
ness and  honesty  seem  to  have  little  real  hold  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
adopt  a  policy  in  the  Church  which  will  make  the  clergy 
insensible  to  these  things.  I  think  both  sides,  i.e.,  those 
who  wish  to  enforce  subscription  to  the  creeds  and  those 

1  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  nonsense,  but  it  is  what  The  Church 
Tifues  (July  6th,  1900)  maintains. 
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who  assent  to  what  they  but  half  believe,  may  take  a 
lesson  from  a  comparison  of  the  cases  of  England  and 
Germany.  The  English  clergy  are  far  the  freer.  It  is 
their  freedom  more  than  anything  else  which  has  enabled 
the  English  Church  to  profit  rather  than  lose  by  the 
changes  of  thought  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
orthodox  party  which  was  dominant  in  the  days  of 
Hengstenberg  endeavoured  to  screw  down  all  liberty 
into  the  narrowest  possible  limits,^  and  the  consistories 
are  still,  or  at  least  recently  were  still,  trying  to  carry 
out  the  same  intolerant  policy.  Meanwhile  critical 
opinions  spread  rapidly  at  the  universities.  The  con- 
sistories cannot  prevent  the  parochial  clergy  from  hold- 
ing Liberal  opinions,  but  they  can  punish  them  for 
expressing  them.  The  natural  result  is  a  church  abso- 
lutely honeycombed  with  insincerity,  negativism  and 
sheer  unbelief  People  will  read  between  the  lines  of  an 
apparently  orthodox  sermon,  and  afterwards  tell  you 
that  the  preacher  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he 
seemed  to  be  saying.  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  save 
the  Church  of  England  from  similar  developments. 

§  93.  Trying,  therefore,  at  least,  to  be  honest,  I  think 
one  may  fairly  put  the  case  for  the  accused  Broad 
Churchmen  in  the  following  way.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  Church  of  England  demanded 
a  literal  assent  to  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  including  the  three  creeds  and  "unfeigned 
belief"  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testaments.  Since  then  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  one 
of    the    three   creeds,   and    unfeigned    belief   in    Holy 

1 1  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  this. 
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Scripture,  especially  as  regards  the  Hexateuch,  have 
become  obsolete  as  rules  of  faith  and  are  commonly 
disregarded  by  the  High  Church  party.  Also  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  affirmed  by  the 
Prayer-book,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  no  longer  obligatory,  especially  since  the 
Gorham  case,  and  is  habitually  rejected  by  Low  Church- 
men. The  doctrines  of  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  as  such  are  therefore  no  longer  compulsory.  At 
the  time  of  the  excitement  over  the  Liberal  theology  of 
Bishop  Colenso  subscription  was  deliberately  made 
laxer,  and  is  now  no  longer  a  literal  consent,  but  what 
Canon  Gore  has  called  a  "  vague  understanding."  Taken 
literally,  it  only  binds  us  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Prayer- 
book  and  to  the  belief  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer- 
book  and  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  Biblical  support. 
And  further,  "a  new  fact"  has  arisen  in  the  shape  of 
scientific  theological  criticism.  One  need  not  regard 
New  Testament  criticism  as  a  perfectly  developed  instru- 
ment of  inquiry  as  yet,  but  it  has  become  sufficiently 
accurate,  sober,  and  scientific  to  make  a  very  great 
difference  indeed  to  our  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine. 
All  the  rules  of  doctrinal  uniformity  upon  which  the 
orthodox  lay  stress,  were  set  up  in  pre-critical  times, 
and  to  repeat  the  language  of  those  times  is  no  answer 
to  questions  which  have  since  assumed  an  entirely 
different  character.  It  is,  to  use  the  language  of  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  (though  this  is  not  the  application  which 
he  would  make  of  his  argument)  "  a  mistake  of  dates." 
Therefore,  since  these  changes  have  taken  place ;  since 
the  actual  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Assent  are  lax ; 
since  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  lax ;  since  notable  heterodoxy 
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on  the  part  of  dignitaries  in  the  Church  is  allowed  to 
pass ;  since  the  position  of  the  reactionary  party  rests 
upon  obsolete,  pre-critical  conditions  of  thought ;  and 
since,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  general  thought  of  the 
Church  tends  to  toleration  in  these  matters,  Broad 
Churchmen  maintain  that  the  equity  of  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  demand  what  some  people  say  it 
demands.  It  is  always  possible  for  the  orthodox  to 
challenge  a  decision  by  instituting  prosecutions.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  demand  of  Broad  Church  clergymen 
that  they  shall  accuse  themselves,  judge  themselves, 
refuse  to  hear  their  own  defence,  condemn  themselves 
and  inflict  upon  themselves  the  extreme  penalty  that  the 
conscience  of  their  opponents  would  approve,  while  all 
the  time  the  orthodox  avoid  the  danger  of  an  appeal  to 
the  law.  But  let  there  be  a  fair  public  hearing  before 
the  Archbishops,  to  which  the  evidence  of  experts  can 
be  brought,  upon  some  definite  point  or  points.  If  the 
Archbishops  decide  that  neither  the  critical  evidence 
adduced  nor  any  other  consideration  relied  upon  by 
Broad  Churchmen  make  it  equitable  that  liberty 
of  thought  should  be  extended  to  these  subjects) 
and  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  absolutely  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  all  clergymen,  then  I  verily 
believe  that  most  Liberal  clergymen  whose  bishops  pro- 
mulgated the  decision  would  prove  themselves  more 
honest  than  some  of  their  accusers,  and  would  resign 
their  benefices  or  other  posts,  and  then  they  could 
agitate  for  doctrinal  freedom  with  a  good  conscience 
If  the  Church  itself  gave  such  men  a  fair  public  hearing, 
it  would  be  mean  on  their  parts  to  appeal  to  the  civil 
courts.  But  if  the  orthodox  pursue  their  present  policy 
of    toleration,    it    is    unreasonable    to   expect    Liberals 
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not     to     be     equally     tolerant     towards      their      own 
Liberalism. 

§  94.  But  in  proportion  as  greater  freedom  of  thought 
is  recognised  as  legitimate  among  Churchmen  all  the 
more  ought  we  to  lay  stress  upon  those  bonds  of  union 
which  depend,  not  upon  theological  opinion,  but  upon 
Christian  will  and  true  Church  spirit.  We  do  not  want 
to  dissolve  all  restrictions  and  lose  all  definite  character ; 
all  that  is  here  pleaded  for  is  a  shifting  of  the  sphere  of 
obligation  to  a  certain  extent  off  intellectual  on  to  moral 
ground.  Two  points  of  moral  discipline  here  in  particular 
call  for  attention.  The  first  is  Confirmation.  The  Church 
of  England  is  essentially  a  communion  and  not  a  school. 
Admission  to  her  membership  should  therefore  be  con- 
ditioned not  by  an  assent  to  a  table  of  propositions  but 
by  an  act  of  will  expressive  of  right  intentions  and 
representing  that  seriousness  of  moral  purpose  upon 
which  all  the  higher  possibilities  of  character  must  rest. 
At  the  same  time  it  also  rests  upon  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  assent — an  assent  which  is  one  of  will  and 
resolution  even  more  than  it  is  of  faith — to  Jesus  Christ 
as  God's  only  Son,  our  very  and  absolute  Lord  to  whom 
our  allegiance  is  due  in  every  sphere  of  life.  That  is  to 
say  the  true  entrance  into  the  Church  of  England  is  by 
Confirmation.  We  do  indeed  become  members  of  the 
Church  at  Baptism,  but  it  is,  according  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  on  the  assumption  that  Confirmation  (with  all  that 
it  involves)  is  to  follow,  and  therefore  Confirmation  is 
"  the  necessary  complement  of  Baptism  which  is  held  to 
be  incomplete  without  it."  ^  And  if  we  refuse  to  fulfil 
this  obligation,  we  make  our  baptismal  position  fall  into 

^Essays  on  Church  Refor77t^  ed.  Canon  Gore,  p.  132. 
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abeyance.  At  best  we  are,  whatever  our  age,  still 
juvenile  members  of  the  Church  who  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  discretion  and  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  trained  and  mature  Churchmen. 
At  Confirmation  we  not  only  consecrate  ourselves  afresh 
as  Christians  and  receive  grace  to  live  a  Christian  life, 
we  also  then  accept  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
communion  which  has  the  rightful  claim  to  our  member- 
ship. Our  full  rights  as  members  of  that  Church  are 
given  to  us  at  that  time,  even  if  it  is  thought  right  that 
they  should  not  be  exercised  till  we  reach  full  age. 
Confirmation  is  the  greatest  of  the  sacraments— not 
indeed  in  honour,  for  that  position  belongs  to  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  own  founding,  the  Holy  Communion 
— but  in  power.  The  moral  value  of  Confirmation 
properly  prepared  for  cannot  be  overrated.  It  gives  a 
direction  to  the  will  that  is  productive  of  the  highest 
results ;  it  gives — unless  its  promises  are  deliberately 
repudiated  afterwards,  which  one  hopes  is  very  seldom, 
a  recuperative  power  in  the  midst  of  sin  that  is  a  miracle 
of  grace.  A  serious  child  of  fifteen  is  capable  of  an 
idealism,  a  scope,  a  breadth  of  purpose  and  of  summary 
self-consecration  that  few  adults  are  capable  of  It  may 
be  less  capable  than  an  adult  of  applying  simple  practical 
resolves  to  immediate  conduct.  But  it  often  possesses  a 
magnificent  range  and  intensity  of  resolution  with 
regard  to  general  principles' which  is  concentrated  and 
made  fruitful  in  Confirmation.  That  "  I  do  "  is,  I  believe, 
for  many  people,  the  highest  act  in  life.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  English  Church  that  of  all  churches  in  Christendom 
it  has  discovered  the  true  value  of  Confirmation  and 
brought  it  to  its  highest  form.  We  ought  to  be  very 
jealous  for  this  great  gift  which  God  has  given  to  our 
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Church  and  not  allow  any  developments  to  take  place 
within  it  which  would  involve  a  depreciation  of  it. 
Broad  Churchmen  ought  to  appreciate  it  since  they 
insis  so  much  upon  the  ethical  aspect  of  religion,  which 
is  so  great  a  point  in  Confirmation.  Low  Churchmen, 
who  lay  such  stress  upon  personal  devotion  to  our 
Saviour,  must  value  an  occasion  whose  dominant  note  is 
"  O  Jesus,  I  have  promised  to  serve  Thee  to  the  end." 
Moderates,  who  have  such  an  interest  in  the  unity  and 
stability  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  also  that  reason 
for  appreciating  so  effectual  an  educational  agency. 
And  High  Churchmen,  both  as  the  party  of  sacramental 
teaching  and  as  the  advocates  of  discipline  among  laity 
as  well  as  clergy,  can  naturally  be  expected  to  insist  very 
strongly  on  this — almost  the  only  positive  point  of  lay 
discipline  which  we  have,  the  only  formal  test  that  shows 
that  a  man  is  in  earnest  in  his  Churchmanship. 

§95.  This  insistence  upon  so  elementary  and  funda- 
mental a  principle  of  Churchmanship  as  Confirmation  may 
well  at  first  sight  be  thought  superfluous.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  discussion  raised  by 
the  proposals  of  Church  Reform  League  has  clearly 
shown.  Even  members  of  the  Church  in  responsible 
ecclesiastical  positions,  men  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  have  seriously  spoken  as  if  one  could  become  a 
member  of  the  Church  by  paying  money  to  the  local 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  mending  roads,  lighting 
the  streets,  etc.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  anyone  who 
has  a  particle  of  Churchmanship  in  him  to  accept  any 
purely  secular  qualification  as  the  basis  of  Churchman- 
ship. The  question  of  the  lay  franchise  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  policy.  The  object  of  Church  Reform  is  to 
secure  that  the  Church,  a  body  which  is  before  all  things 
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of  a  spiritual  and  moral  nature  should  be  governed  by- 
its  own  organised  conscience  in  accordance  with  its  own 
spiritual  laws.  One  of  those  laws  requires  all  its 
members  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion  to  corn- 
forward  for  Confirmation.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  law  the  Church  knows,  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  truly  spiritual  and  moral  character  of  the  Church 
depends  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  it.  It 
secures  that  all  members  of  the  Church  shall  be  taught 
what  Christianity  is  and  shall  by  their  own  act  pledge 
themselves  to  a  Christian  life.  Those  Churchpeople 
therefore  who  refuse  to  be  confirmed  are  revolters 
against  Church  order ;  they  are  injuring  the  Church  by 
breaking  one  of  its  most  important  laws ;  they  repre- 
sent a  widespread  state  of  lawlessness  in  the  Church. 
And  to  make  such  people  the  organ  through  which  the 
conscience  and  discipline  of  the  Church  shall  voice  itself 
would  surely  be  a  strange  anomaly.  And  yet  on  such 
occasions  as  Diocesan  Conferences  one  may  hear  the 
question  calmly  discussed  by  clergy  and  laity  as  if  it 
were  no  matter  of  principle  at  all.  If  the  reason  why 
the  unconfirmed  remain  unconfirmed  is  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  seriously  intend  to  be  Christians  and  do  not 
want  to  profess  what  they  do  not  mean,  then  they  are 
not,  indeed,  exactly  revolters  against  Church  order ;  but 
they  are  on  other  and  obvious  grounds  unsuitable 
administrators  of  a  moral  law.  It  were  better,  far 
better,  that  there  were  no  reconstruction  of  Church 
government  at  all,  rather  than  that  the  franchise  were 
extended  to  people  so  little  Churchmen  at  heart. 

§96.  Secondly  we  come  to  the  question  of  episcopal 
authority.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  repudiate  the 
authority  of  any  dead  infallible  formula  so  ought  we  to 
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value  the  living  authority  of  men  especially  chosen  and 
commissioned  for  this  duty  of  leading  the  Church,  It  is 
the  principle  of  a  "  living  guide,"  all  the  more  efficient 
and  practical  (so  long  as  our  church  is  a  church  of 
reasonable  men)  because  it  is  only  the  best  and  rightful 
authority,  and  not  a  self-styled  infallible  one.  In  a 
voluntary  society  based  upon  moral  and  not  material 
interests,  possessed  of  no  police  and  containing  many 
inner  divergencies,  all  bonds  of  union  ought  to  be 
idealised  in  order  to  be  operative.  We  can  do  this 
consciously ;  we  need  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing our  living  guide  to  be  magical  and  infallible.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  moral  authority  which  rests  upon  the 
respect  that  Churchmen  have  for  it,  and  upon  their 
capacity  for  treating  it  broadly  and  straightforwardly. 
Instead  of  that,  it  is  usual  to  quibble  about  it.  The 
words  "  canonical "  and  "  godly "  are  by  no  means  the 
only  occasions  for  such  quibbling.  Any  phrase  used  by 
an  Archbishop  will  serve  the  purpose.  Others  object  to 
the  bishops  acting  together.  Yet  surely  if  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  was  to  be  asserted,  it  was,  and  is,  quite 
legitimate  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  can  attract  a  little  more 
attention  and  impress  the  majority  of  Churchpeople  a 
little  more  than  separate  individual  charges  and  admoni- 
tions could  have  done.  It  is  surely  within  the  power  of 
the  bishops  to  decide  in  which  way  circumstances  require 
them  to  act,  whether  it  be  singly  or  together,  whether  it 
be  privately  or  publicly.  But  whatever  they  do,  there 
are  sure  to  be  some  Churchmen  to  discover  that  they 
have  just  made  their  authority  invalid  by  the  particular 
method  of  action  which  they  have  adopted.  When  they 
acted  singly  the  ridiculousness  of  having  one  law  for  one 
diocese  and  another  for  another  was  rnade  an  excuse  for 
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regarding  none ;  when  they  act  together  they  are 
accused  of  making  themselves  a  college  of  cardinals  and 
fettering  their  own  better  judgment  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority  among  them.  When  they  act  privately,  no 
one  knows  it  and  they  are  assumed  to  be  doing  nothing  ; 
when  they  act  publicly  they  are  accused  of  degrading 
the  episcopate  by  making  use  of  the  daily  press.  And 
so  forth.  The  ways  in  which  a  concrete  bishop  can  for- 
feit all  claim  to  respect  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  who 
profess  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Apostolic  episco- 
pate in  the  abstract,  are  numberless.  He  may  be  never 
so  conscientious  or  devoted,  but  he  will  sooner  or  later 
find  himself  compelled  to  choose  between  two  contra- 
dictory alternatives  in  some  practical  question,  both  of 
which  are  fatal.  This  perpetual  quibbling  criticism  of 
all  attempts  at  serious  episcopal  government  can  hardly 
tend  to  the  unity  and  cohesion  of  the  Church.  It  is  not 
only  in  ritual  questions  that  there  is  need  for  respect  for 
the  authority  of  the  bishops.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
questions  with  regard  to  which  one  section  of  Church- 
men will  declare  one  thing  to  be  law,  another  another, 
and  the  majority  being  without  authoritative  guidance 
will  have  no  principles  at  all.  We  often  need  to  be 
definitely  told  whether  a  certain  "  law  "  whether  of  civil 
or  of  ecclesiastical  origin  is,  or  is  not,  the  living  law  of 
the  Church  to-day.  It  is  for  the  bishops  to  declare  what 
is  the  living  law  of  the  Church  and  what  is  not,  and  to 
do  so  in  a  way  that  will  secure  their  being  heard.  What 
they  say  in  Visitation  charges  and  on  similar  occasions 
does  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  great  majority  of  Church- 
people.  And  when  the  latter  do  read  the  reports  of 
such  charges  they  often  find  in  them  simply  discussions 
of  theological    views,   e.g.    the    doctrine   of    the    Holy 
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Communion.  Any  theologian  can  discuss  doctrines. 
Anyone  can  do  so  who  is  not  a  theologian.  But  it  is 
only  bishops  who  can  call  upon  people  to  act  in  any 
given  way.  Other  leaders  may  exhort,  argue,  and  urge. 
But  only  bishops  can  authoritatively  enjoin  any  definite 
course  of  action.  There  are  few  things  that  could  so 
deprive  the  mass  of  Churchpeople  of  all  principle  as  the 
absence  of  authoritative  leading  in  matters  of  practice. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

REUNION 

§  97.  Not  only  because  the  very  idea  of  a  Society 
demands  it,  or  because  the  Church  would  thereby  be 
rendered  so  much  more  efficient  in  her  evangelistic  work, 
must  real  organised  unity  be  desired.  In  still  higher 
degree  are  we  bound  to  it  because  it  is  Christ's  own  ideal 
(St.  John  xvii.  1 1-23),  and  because  the  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  spirit  with  the  brotherly  love  and  peace  which 
ought  to  characterise  it,  looks  upon  dissension  as  some- 
thing utterly  out  of  order.  But  if  real  unity  is  ever  to 
be  obtained  it  must  be  upon  some  definite  basis. 
Mutual  toleration  is  unity.  It  brings  out  the  idea  of 
Christian  unity  very  imperfectly.  We  must  go  farther, 
and  seek  to  realise  our  unity  in  the  institutions  and 
order  of  the  Church.  We  have  therefore  to  ask  how 
such  unity  may  be  attained.  As  to  the  lines,  then,  on 
which  we  may  look  for  reunion,  let  us  first  of  all  get  rid 
of  three  false  opinions  which  might  otherwise  influence 
us  as  suppressed  assumptions.  The  first  of  these 
opinions  is  the  idea  that  the  right  way  to  attain  reunion 
is  by  mutual  concession.  The  principle  of  mutual 
concession  consistently  carried  out  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  all  individuality,  indeed  of  all  character 
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in  religion.      It   assumes   that   the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity  is  that  of  an  unobjectionable  residuum  of 
practices  and  propositions  which  nobody  could  reason- 
ably dislike.     We  have  but  to  reflect  upon  the  size  and 
variety  of  Christendom,  with  all  its  Catholic  and  all  its 
Protestant,  all  its  Liberal  and  all  its  orthodox  members, 
the   idiosyncracies   and    tastes   of  individuals   and    the 
influence     of     differing     national     circumstances     and 
traditions,  to  see  how  impracticable  is  the  idea  of  the 
reunion  of  Christendom  on  the  basis  of  mutal  concession. 
Equally  impracticable  is  the  second  opinion  that  the 
true  way  to  attain  reunion  is  by  converting  all  the  world 
to   one's    own    opinions.      Granting,    for    the    sake    of 
argument,  that  it  were  possible  for  one  existing  school 
of  doctrine  to  overcome  all  others  if  only  the  intellectual 
circumstances  of  the  present  were  continued  long  enough, 
yet  this  takes  no  account  of  the  inevitable  rise  of  new 
developments  from  time  to  time  which  would  always  be 
baulking  the  party  man  of  victory  when  at  last  it  seemed 
in  sight.    And,  thirdly,  mutual  toleration  and  recognition 
cannot  be  the  true  method  of  reunion.     This  also  would 
evidently  lead  to  loss  of  principle  and  loss  of  character, 
and  also  the  result   would  not  really  be  unity   at   all. 
Official  ecclesiastical  recogniton  is  not  necessary  to  friend- 
liness, or  to  co-operation  with  one  another  in  questions  of 
public  morality,  e.g.  on  the  temperance  question.     And 
as  to  toleration,  we  can  fairly  claim  that  of  the  two  the 
Church   is  far  the  more   tolerant  in    spirit ;    one   very 
seldom,  or  never,  hears  Dissent  or  Dissenters  criticised 
from  an  Anglican  pulpit. 

All  schemes,  whether  for  better  harmony  among 
Churchmen  or  for  reunion  with  those  outside  the  Church, 
which  are  based  on  the  acceptance  by  both  parties  of  a 
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list  of  theological  propositions,  are  bound  to  be  unfruitful. 
It  is  an  essentially  false  method  of  reunion.  Where  the 
difference  is  one  between  settled  habits  of  thought  and 
practice  which  have  their  roots  deep  down  in  individuality, 
the  artificial  unity  produced  by  common  assent  to  a 
number  of  articles  will  always  be  a  very  precarious  one. 
As  soon  as  a  new  phase  of  development  in  this  direction 
or  in  that  arises,  the  assumed  basis  of  unity  will  only 
serve  to  render  controversy  far  more  acrimonious  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  A  series  of  articles,  such  as 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  articles  of  the  three  creeds, 
assumed  as  a  basis  of  agreement,  only  amounts  to  a  series 
of  subjects  on  which  difference  is  bound  to  be  of  a 
particularly  ungracious  character.  So  long  as  there  is 
no  marked  tendency  to  new  developments  of  thought, 
the  requirements  of  uniformity  may  work  well.  As 
soon,  however,  as  there  is,  they  will  only  serve  to  trans- 
form a  difference  into  a  quarrel. 

The  great  fallacy  of  this  method  is  that  it  seeks 
reunion  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  that  very  sphere, 
namely  theological  opinion,  in  which  differences  are  un- 
avoidable. It  seeks  for  a  unity  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
difference,  and  therefore  differences  are  perpetually 
threatening  to  pass  into  disunion  and  disruption. 

§  68.  The  true  method  of  reunion  is  for  each  particular 
denomination  to  contribute  towards  reunion  in  its  own 
special  way.  We  cannot  say  that  such  and  such  is  the 
right  way  for  all  denominations  to  proceed,  as  if  particular 
circumstances  counted  for  nothing,  and  only  the  bare  fact 
that  any  given  body  is  a  denomination  was  of  any  moment 
at  all.  Each  denomination  has  its  own  right  way,  each 
has  its  own  distinct  duty.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  one 
denomination  to  be  comprehensive  in  doctrine  and  out- 
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ward  type.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  another  to  hold  firmly 
to  a  given  character.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  right  for  a 
denomination  to  lay  stress  upon  its  own  existence ;  in 
others,  to  blot  itself  out.  If  each  body  acted  persistently 
in  the  way  that  was  its  own  right  way,  we  could  be  sure 
that  reunion  would  supervene  before  so  very  long 
spontaneously.  When  we  say  that  each  denomination 
has  its  own  distinct  duty,  there  is  one  important  con- 
sideration that  we  ought  not  to  overlook.  Doing  our 
duty  does  not  mean  doing  the  most  that  we  can.  The 
peculiar  province  of  some  religious  bodies  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  others,  who  for  their  part,  may  be 
capable  of  a  much  greater  intensity.  But  the  province 
of  every  religious  body  is  limited,  and  its  duty  includes 
the  duty  of  not  exceeding  its  province.  That  Church 
which  has  consistently  denied  this  with  regard  to  itself 
is  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  claims  the  right  to  decide 
everything  in  every  province  which  touches  her  interests 
Her  conception  of  duty  may  be  described  by  the  one 
word  irokvirpayiJioveLv — the  principle  of  persistently 
going  outside  one's  own  sphere.  But  this  hardly  expresses 
it,  for  the  special  sphere  of  the  Church  of  Rome  might 
be  said  to  be  other  churches'  business.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  not  the  only  offender  in  this  respect  of  trying 
to  be  more  than  it  is  its  business  to  be.  Every 
denomination  which  seeks  to  be  something  outwardly 
more  important  and  dignified  than  it  is  according  to  its 
special  calling  and  duty,  is  playing  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  a  petty  scale.  Thus  the  Anglican  Churches,  not 
content  with  being  efficient  communions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  may  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  something  more 
and  to  represent  themselves  as  being  virtually  identical 
with     the     British     Empire    at     worship.      Or    again, 

13 
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a  denomination  may  start  as  a  particular  missionary 
agency  of  some  kind.  It  may  do  its  own  work  and  then 
go  on  to  live  for  its  own  success  as  a  social  institution. 
In  such  a  case  the  right  road  of  duty  may  be  a  very 
self-denying  kind. 

§  99.  Thus  the  Church  of  England's  right  way  is 
determined  mainly  by  the  facts  that  it  is  a  national  church 
and  also  a  branch  of  the  historic  Catholic  Church,  that 
its  history  has  been  such  and  such,  and  that  the  English 
nation  is  of  such  and  such  a  character.  If  the  Church  of 
England  can  become  a  perfect  communion  of  this  sort  it 
will  itself  become  a  reuniting  agency.  It  will  first  unite 
its  own  members.  Then  it  will  gradually  become  the 
centre  of  reunion  for  wider  circles.  The  Church  of 
England  may,  conceivably,  be  the  most  wicked  of  all 
Christian  bodies.  With  our  opportunities  and  advantages 
it  is  quite  thinkable  that  we  may  have  fallen  short  of  our 
duty  far  more  grievously  than  any  Nonconformist  sect 
or  any  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  for  all  that, 
the  centre  of  Christendom  happens  to  be  the  Anglican 
Communion.  The  latter  is  in  some  way  or  another  akin 
to  almost  every  Christian  body,  to  some  in  one  way,  and 
to  others  in  another.  The  most  divergent  characters 
and  tendencies  meet  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
therefore  it  can  become  the  sphere  in  which  they  are 
reconciled.  The  Church  of  England  has  the  capacity 
for  developing  in  such  a  way  that  its  very  nature  becomes 
a  means  of  reunion.  It  must  be  so  constituted  that  no 
legitimate  religious  interest  could  fail  to  find  a  place  in  it. 
This  it  would  do  if  it  realised  to  the  full  the  true  con- 
ception of  a  historical  communion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
and  a  national  church  on  the  other.  It  has  to  ask  how 
is  it  possible  to  combine  an  enormous  comprehensiveness 
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with  stable  Christian  character?  How  can  we  get 
nationality,  initiative,  enterprise  and  power  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  yet  maintain  real 
unity  and  continuity?  We  are  used  to  the  ideal  of 
Churchmanship  as  the  conservation  of  ancient  order,  but 
do  we  sufficiently  appreciate  it  as  itself  a  principle  of 
union  ?  To  seek  for  unity  on  the  basis  of  agreement  in 
theology  had,  we  saw,  the  disadvantage  that  it  looks  for 
unity  in  that  very  sphere  which  is  inevitably  full  of 
differences.  But  the  unity  which  comes  with  common 
membership  and  interest  in  the  life  of  a  definite 
organisation  is  something  different  in  kind  from  diversity 
of  theological  thought,  and  therefore  is  not  incompatible 
with  it.  Common  Churchmanship  is  itself  a  means  of 
reunion  wherever  freedom  of  thought  is  respected.  It 
brings  the  most  diverse  schools  of  thought  into  co-opera- 
tion and  subordinates  all  merely  party  developments  to 
the  work  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

A  sense  for  corporate  church  life  would  involve  the 
development  in  us  of  a  double  consciousness.  As 
individuals  and  adherents  of  a  party  we  might  have 
strong  views  upon  many  subjects  which  we  should 
naturally  endeavour  to  spread.  But  above  and  beyond 
this  we  should  have  a  consciousness  of  the  needs  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong,  and  a  feeling 
for  the  laws  of  its  nature.  This  social  sense  is  not 
something  which  supersedes  private  or  party  opinions, 
but  which  is,  as  it  were,  super-imposed  upon  them,  pro- 
viding a  sphere  of  unity  and  active  brotherhood  in  spite 
of  theological  differences.  This,  surely,  is  the  Anglican 
principle  of  reunion.  The  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
unity  are  not  to  be  sought  in  approximate  congruity  of 
view  between  party  and  party,  but  in  the  realization  of 
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what  is  involved  in  the  facts  of  membership  in  a  parti- 
cular Church.  And  that  being  the  case,  the  maintenance 
of  the  primary  laws  of  our  communion  become  essential 
to  the  security  of  unity.  We  thus  discover  limits  to  our 
freedom  of  action  in  seeking  reunion  with  others  on  lines 
that  would  destroy  our  unity  among  ourselves.  The 
problem  of  reunion  is  part  of  the  wider  problem  of 
unity. 

Thus  the  Church  is  itself  an  agency  of  reunion.  Men 
come  to  it  with  the  most  divergent  types  of  thought  and 
inclined  to  the  most  opposite  courses  of  practice.  It 
unites  them  by  subordinating  all  divergencies  of  school 
to  a  common  Christian  discipleship,  by  giving  them  all 
a  common  church-interest,  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  a  sphere  of  work  which  involves  co-operation  with 
men  of  other  schools.  It  is  the  glory  of  English  Church- 
manship  that,  in  the  words  of  a  French  Roman  Catholic, 
it  is  "  capable  of  uniting  elements  which  are  mutually 
repellant."  ^  Differences  are  possible  within  the  Church  ; 
all  parties  are  not  mechanically  crushed  into  a  dead 
uniformity.  But  underneath  all  differences  there  is  the 
framework  of  a  great  constitutional  unity,  and  a  great 
system  of  co-operation  and  fellowship  at  work  before  our 
eyes.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  perfect  yet;  it 
has  not  learnt  how  to  work  without  occasional  jars  and 
hitches,  but  we  shall  learn  it  one  day.  But  we  need 
only  imagine  the  amount  of  unity  and  co-operation 
which  there  would  be  between  the  High  Church  and  the 
Low  Church  parties  if  both  existed  as  independent 
sects,  and  compare  with  that  their  capacity  for  working 

^  The  extraordinary  tribute  of  this  writer  (De  Maistre)  to  the 
Church  of  England  is  quoted  in  Canon  MacColl's  Reformation 
Settlei7ient  p.  5  5 1  -  5  5  2. 
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together  and  learning  from  one  another  on  the  basis  of 
common  membership  in  the  Church  of  England  in  orde^ 
to  appreciate  something  of  the  capacity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  realizing  the  idea  of  unity.  It  is  a  superficial 
view  which  does  not  see  the  grand  promise  of  unity 
on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  historic  Church.  The  reali- 
zation of  effective  unity  requires  a  constitutional  frame- 
work, which  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  historic 
episcopate,  that  is  to  say  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  apparent 
basis  of  unity  among  Nonconformists  except  in  so  far  as 
their  theological  opinions  happen  to  approximately  coin- 
cide. What  union  is  there,  for  instance,  between  the 
Baptists  and  the  Swedenborgians  ?  The  union  of  Non- 
conformists with  one  another  does  not  result  in  that  unity 
in  and  through  difference  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
English  Church. 

§  100.  We  perceive  this  latter  more  clearly  when  we 
consider  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  various 
parties  In  the  Church.  Harmony  in  the  Church  of 
England  practically  rests  upon  a  social  contract — a  tacit 
bargain  struck  between  the  High  Church,  the  Low 
Church  and  the  Broad  Church  parties.  We  are  bound 
not  only  by  the  actual  written  laws  of  the  English 
Church,  or  by  our  ideal  of  conformity  with  the  undivided 
Church,  or  by  Reformation  settlements,  but  also,  surely, 
by  our  obligations  to  our  fellow  Churchmen.  We  must 
not  act  in  such  a  way  in  our  party  interests  as  will 
injure  the  Church  as  a  whole.  We  may  not  take 
liberties  when  we  should  not  allow  corresponding 
liberties  to  our  High  Church,  Evangelical,  or  Liberal 
partners  in  the  Church.  In  fact,  modifying  a  celebrated 
rule,  we  may  always  say :    Act  in  such  wise  that  your 
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conduct  may  express  a  principle  for  the  guidance  of 
Churchmen  belonging  to  other  schools  of  thought  than 
your  own.  This  is,  it  is  true,  not  at  all  the  professed 
view  either  of  the  High  Church  or  of  the  Low  Church 
party.  But  in  practice  it  is  already  more  or  less  acted 
upon  by  both.  It  does  not  at  all  involve  the  theory  that 
the  Church  itself  is  the  product  of  any  such  bargain.  It 
only  provides  a  regulative  principle  of  action  in  the 
application  and  adjustment  of  the  details  of  Church 
practice.  The  features  of  the  Church  are  not,  of  course 
bound  to  remain  rigidly  unchanging.  At  one  time  it 
may,  as  a  whole,  become  more  High  Church ;  at  another 
time  more  Liberal.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  right  of 
party-development  and  they  are  set  by  an  unwritten  and 
unfixed  concordat  between  the  parties,  the  moral  value 
of  which  we  have  already  touched  on,^  and  the  current 
terms  of  which  are  from  time  to  time  determined  by  the 
bishops. 

Among  those  who  would  cordially  disapprove  of  this 
account  of  the  internal  relations  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  many  who  virtually  adopt  the  view  themselves.  We 
frequently  hear  High  Churchmen  argue,  "Why  should 
the  bishops  proceed  against  us,  and  not  against  the 
irregularities  of  Low  Churchmen.  ?  "  ^  'All  such  remarks 
imply  (what  we  know  if  we  only  like  to  admit  it)  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  not  a  glorified  school  of 
thought  with  a  rigidly  fixed  theology,  but  a  common- 
wealth of  the  three  quite  different  schools  of  High,  Low, 

"^  Probably  the  reason  is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  use  any  sort 
of  severity  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  force  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Church  promises,  however  slowly,  to  make  itself  spontane- 
ously felt. 
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and  Broad,  together  with  a  number  of  intermediate 
shades  of  thought,  and  that  they  cohere,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  similarity  of  view,  but  through  mutual  consideration 
and  the  subordination  of  personal  tastes  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole. 

§  1 01.  Having  this  character,  how  is  it  possible  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  seek  reunion  with  those  outside 
its  borders?  Let  us  first  consider  the  question  of 
reunion  with  Rome.  The  Catholic  Church  as  an 
actualized  whole  would  mean  the  co-operation  and  inter- 
course of  many  autonomous  Catholic  national  churches. 
The  Church  of  England  claims  to  be  one  such,  and  neces- 
sarily desires  communion  with  other  Catholic  churches, 
such  as  the  Gallican  Church.  There  are,  one  cannot 
help  thinking,  thousands  in  Austria,  in  America,  and  in 
France  who  are  only  needing  a  worthy  example  of  a 
Catholic,  autonomous,  national  church  to  recognise  it  as 
the  true  Catholic  type.  But  these  churches  must  be 
themselves  national  or  provincial.  The  Roman  system, 
however,  being  as  it  is,  essentially  Ultramontane,  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  such  principles  as  these- 
The  supremacy  of  one  bishopric  over  the  churches  of 
other  lands  is  not  an  abuse  of  Romanism  ;  it  is  Romanism- 
By  "'  Rome"  must  be  meant  "the  Court  of  Rome" — the 
Curia.  When  Roman  writers  like  the  late  Mr.  Mivart 
decry  "  Curialism "  they  are  in  principle  condemning 
Romanism  altogether.  The  curial  system  is  the  inevit- 
able alternative  to  national  self-government,  and  when 
Romanism  is  once  accepted,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
policy  and  degree,  how  far  the  central  government  will 
make  its  power  felt.  Where  Curialism  is  rejected,  a 
choice  of  Communionalism  or  Erastianism  is  already  in 
principle  admitted. 
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For  an  autonomous  national  church  to  desire  any  sort 
of  "  reunion "  with  the  court  of  Rome,  whose  very 
raison  (T  Hre  is  the  subjugation  of  Catholic  national 
churches,  would  be  an  inconsistency  so  great  that  one 
naturally  assumes  that  people  who  desire  it  repudiate 
the  more  spiritual  ideal.  There  can  be  no  fellowship 
with  a  tyrant  city  which  exists  to  establish  an  illegiti- 
mate and  uncatholic  hegemony  over  churches  which 
ought  to  be  national  and  autonomous.  After  asserting 
our  own  freedom,  it  would  not  be  very  noble  to  act  as  if 
the  Churches  of  Austria,  France,  etc.,  did  not  also  need 
to  be  free. 

When  the  "  Church  of  Rome "  does  not  mean  "  the 
court  of  Rome"  it  stands  for  the  aggregate  of  those 
churches  which  are  in  subjection  to  the  papal  govern- 
ment. But "  reunion  with  Rome  "  must  mean  coming  to 
some  sort  of  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome  itself,  for  the 
subjugated  churches  are  not  able  to  act  on  their  own 
account.  Therefore,  though  the  ultimate  realization  of 
communion  with  the  Italian  Church  must  be  hoped  for 
by  us  all,  and  though  that  Church  may  legitimately 
make  a  greater  use  than  is  common  of  the  principle  of 
primacy  in  its  own  internal  affairs,  yet  we  are  thoroughly 
justified  in  emphatically  repudiating  any  fellowship  with 
Rome  whatever.  For  "  Rome  "  does  not  mean  the  Church 
of  Italy,  but  the  papal  system,  a  great  illegitimate 
ecclesiastical  State,  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
free  national  communion  is  inevitably  opposed  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind — not  merely  to  this  or  that  particular 
abuse.i 

§  I02.  Those  who  apparently  think  differently  seem 

^  Nevertheless,  however  much  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  Christian  body,  be  it  papistical,  methodistical,  Calvin- 
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to  disregard  questions  relating  to  the  Church  of  France 
and  other  papal  churches,  and  to  confine  their  attention 
to  the  relations  of  the  Anglican  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion as  a  whole.  They  speak  of  a  certain  precedence 
to  be  allowed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  first  bishop 
of  Christendom  ;  he  shall  be  allowed  to  rank  among  his 
fellow  metropolitans  as  a  primus  inter  pares.  Some,  at 
any  rate  before  the  papal  bull  on  Anglican  Orders 
appeared,  were  prepared  to  go  further  and  to  make  the 
extraordinary  statement  that  the  English  Church  "  has 
not  asserted  anything  at  all  with  regard  to  any  spiritual 
headship  of  the  Pope  as  the  normal  guarantee  and 
evidence  of  Church  unity  in  the  West."  But  this  is  but 
the  beginning  of  the  old  evil  over  again.  History  shows 
that  the  beginning  of  Papalism  was  the  precedence 
allowed  to  one  primate  over  the  primates  of  other 
churches;  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople began  to  build  up  competing  papacies  upon  claims 
of  precedence,  and  circumstances,  especially  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Imperial  administration  from  the  western 
half  of  the  empire,  enabled  Rome  to  be  successful. 

Upon  Communionalist  principles  the  primates  of  all 
national  or  provincial  churches  must  be  upon  an  exact 
equality.  For  instance,  when  the  Church  of  Canada  has 
reached  a  certain  maturity — which  it  may  already  have 
attained — and  is  independent  of  assistance  from  the 
mother-church,  the  Archbishop  of  Ontario  will  presum- 


istic,  undemoninational,  or  anything  else  that  we  may  dislike,  we 
have  no  business  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  hatred  or  contempt.  The 
principles  of  Kingsley's  excellent  sermon  on  '*  Antipathies  "  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  applied  to  our  feelings  with  regard  to  all  Christian 
churches  and  denominations  as  well  as  to  our  feelings  with  regard 
to  individuals.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  Romanism  as  well 
as  bad. 
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ably  be  on  exact  equality  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury :  if  either,  the  elder  having  the  precedence. 
To  claim  precedence  for  our  own  primate  over  the  prim- 
ate of  the  American  Church,  or  over  the  primates  of 
fully  developed  colonial  churches  would  be  mere  worldli- 
ness  and  pride  on  our  part.  There  could  be  no  spiritual 
reason  for  it.  A  church  is  a  spiritual  thing,  not  a  depart- 
ment of  the  civil  service  of  any  country,  and  the  age  or 
power  of  any  nation  does  not  affect  the  honour  of  the 
church  of  that  land.  I  suppose  a  resolution  passing 
through  the  three  houses  of  Convocation  in  the  northern 
and  southern  province  would  be  at  least  desirable  for 
the  recognition  of  the  coming  of  age  of  a  daughter-church, 
and  until  then  the  See  of  Canterbury  would  continue  to 
have  precedence  of  all  colonial  metropolitan  sees.  But 
such  a  coming  of  age  and  the  accompanying  abolition 
of  precedence  would  be  an  occasion  of  festivity  and  joy 
for  the  mother-  as  well  as  for  the  daughter-church  con- 
cerned. However  little  this  may  be  recognised  at 
present,  it  seems  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  true 
Communionalistic  principles.  If  we  are  anxious  that  in 
the  reunion  of  Christendom  there  shall  be  room  neither 
for  paltry  jealousies  nor  for  fears  of  aggression,  it  would 
help  matters  if  we  recognised  not  only  that  each  com- 
munion was  free,  but  that  its  head  was  equal  in  honour 
with  every  other  primate. 

§  103.  We  can  now  turn  to  the  question  of  reunion  at 
home.  Matters  have  not  got  very  much  further  here  than 
they  have  in  the  question  of  reunion  with  the  continental 
churches.  We  sometimes  hear  expressions  of  good-will 
from  either  side,  but  seldom  or  never  any  practical 
definite  schemes.  Perhaps  a  reason  why  we  do  not  seem 
to  get  any  forwarder  in  this  respect  is  that  we  think  of 
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reunion  as  a  reunion  of  Dissenters  qua  Dissenters,  with 
Churchmen  qua  Churchmen.  The  fact  that  we  differ  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fact  of  common  Christianity  on 
the  other,  are  alone  considered.  Would  it  not  be  better 
if  we  studied  the  peculiarities  of  each  particular  case  of 
separation  from  the  Church  ?  If  we  worked  for  reunion, 
not  in  the  first  place  with  Nonconformists  as  such,  but 
with  each  denomination  individually,  we  might  make 
better  progress.  For  the  circumstances  that  divide  us  in 
many  cases  are  quite  different ;  we  must  therefore  con- 
sider what  the  special  circumstances  are  in  the  case  of 
each  particular  denomination.  Besides  "Nonconformist" 
is  an  entirely  negative  term.  A  Nonconformist  is  any 
one  in  this  country  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  but  is 
not  a  Churchman,  and  any  group  of  such  people  is  a 
dissenting  denomination,  however  insignificant,  ridiculous,, 
or  immoral — I  am  speaking  entirely  of  possibilities  and 
not  of  any  actual  denomination  at  all — the  sect  may  be. 
I  know  of  some  people  who  left  the  Church  of  England 
in  wrath  because  the  minister  of  the  church  they  attended 
adopted  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit  in  obedience  to  an 
order  from  his  bishop,  and  founded  a  miniature  sect  of 
their  own.  It  may  since  have  grown.  Will  any  Non- 
conformist say  that  the  Church  of  England  ought  to 
recognise  these  people  as  a  "  Church  ?  "  Is  it  not  rather 
absurd  to  propose  that  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  able  to  refuse  to  submit  to  any  discipline 
whatever,  form  a  sect  of  their  own,  and  then  claim  to 
approach  the  Church  and  make  terms  with  it  as  equals  ? 
One  need  have  no  unchristian  ill-will  towards  Dissenters 
or  any  equally  unchristian  pride  towards  people  who  may 
be  better  Christians  than  we  are  ourselves,  to  see  the  im- 
possibility of  treating  Dissent  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
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it  harder  than  ever  to  maintain  principle  and  discipline 
among  ourselves.  We  cannot  discuss  anything  so 
indeterminate  as  Nonconformity  in  the  abstract ;  we 
must  think  of  the  various  dissenting  denominations 
individually. 

§  104.  We  turn  our  attention  first  of  all  for  several 
reasons  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  think  of  them  as  such,  and 
not  merely  as  Nonconformists.  As  soon  as  we  do  that, 
we  see  many  grounds  for  hope  at  once.  In  the  first 
place  Wesley  was,  as  his  followers  know,  a  Churchman, 
and  earnestly  desired  that  his  followers  should  remain 
Churchpeople.  "In  1789,"  says  Mr.  Wakeman,  "only 
two  years  before  his  death,  he  made  an  impassioned  and 
pathetic  appeal  to  his  followers  not  to  separate.  '  In 
God's  name '  he  cried,  '  stop  !  Ye  yourselves  were  first 
called  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  although  ye  will 
have  a  thousand  temptations  to  leave  it  and  set  up  for 
yourselves,  regard  them  not.  Be  Church  of  England 
men  still.  Do  not  cast  away  that  peculiar  glory  which 
God  hath  put  upon  you,  and  frustrate  the  design  of 
Providence,  the  very  end  for    which  God    raised    you 

lip.'" 

Secondly,  some  of  those  who  ultimately  derive  their 
spiritual  life  from  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
have  remained  within  the  Church.  The  Evangelicals 
might  be  called  Wesleyan  Churchmen  and  Wesleyans 
Evangelical  Secessionists.  Methodism  is  not  incom- 
patible the  Churchmanship,  nor  Churchmanship  with 
Methodism. 

Thirdly,  Wesleyans  use  the  Prayer-book  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

Fourthly,  Wesleyanism  has  manifested  episcopal 
tendencies,  both  early  in  America,  and  more  recently  at 
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home,  though  no  Methodist  Episcopal  connection  exists 
in  England. 

Fifthly,  there  is  more  sympathy  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Wesleyans  than  between  the  Church 
and  any  other  denomination.  If  I  remember  rightly,, 
considerable  good  will  to  the  Church  was  displayed  by 
Wesleyans  at  the  time  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bill. 

Sixthly,  reunion  with  the  Wesleyans  would  be 
particularly  desirable  to  the  Church,  because  it  cannot 
but  regard  them  as  "  lost  provinces,"  lost,  mainly 
through  our  own  lack  of  spiritual  sympathy,  our  own 
immobility  and  incapacity  to  deal  with  a  new  situation. 

Seventhly,  reunion  with  the  Church  would  be,  one 
cannot  but  imagine,  particularly  desirable  to  Wesleyans, 
not  only  because  their  movement  was  originally  a  move- 
ment for  quickening  spiritual  life  in  the  Churchy 
but  also  because  they  would  in  all  probability  best 
preserve  their  own  individuality  and  character  thereby. 
The  tendency  of  modern  Nonconformity  seems  to  be 
towards  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  dissenting  denomina- 
tions in  a  great  Free  Church  Association.  What  this 
really  means  is  that  every  Nonconformist  denomination 
tends  under  present  circumstances  to  lose  its  own  peculiar 
religious  character  and  to  become  merged  in  Unde- 
nominationalism.  First,  for  the  sake  of  union  with  one 
another  only  those  characteristics  which  are  common  to 
all  are  much  emphasised.  Then  the  peculiar  character- 
istics and  doctrines  of  each  are  forgotten,  and  the 
principles  and  interest  of  Nonconformity  as  such  begin 
to  take  their  place.  Wesleyans  are  not  altogether 
unconscious  of  this  and  consequently  are  not  such  friendsof 
Undenominationalism  as  many  Nonconformists  are.     In 
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the  debate  on  the  Voluntary  Schools  Bill,  Mr.  W.  Green, 
a  Wesleyan,  speaking  in  support  of  the  measure  said 
''  The  Wesleyans  [had  always  taken  a  keener  interest  in 
•education  than  any  other  Nonconformist  body  and  they] 
were  deeply  committed  to  the  principle  of  denomination- 
alism  "  i.e.  the  principle  of  retaining  specific  corporate 
character,  a  character  which  is  threatened  by  the  modem 
developments  of  Nonconformity.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not 
only  the  specific  character  of  any  denomination  which  is 
thus  threatened,  but  even  the  fact  that  it  should  have  an 
essentially  religious  character  at  all.  The  growing 
political  tendencies  of  Nonconformity  have  often  been 
remarked,  and  this  must  almost  inevitably  be  the  case 
when  the  interests  of  Nonconformity  as  such  are 
increasingly  emphasised  and  the  peculiar  tenets  of  each 
denomination  increasingly  overlooked.  For  history 
clearly  teaches  us  that  it  is  just  the  distinguishing 
characteristics,  we  might  almost  say  the  favourite 
exaggerations,  of  any  given  religious  type  which  give 
it  its  vitality  and  enthusiasm  and  enable  its  common 
Christianity  to  become  a  real  power.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  various  dissenting  bodies  tend  to  lose  their  own 
characteristic  religious  convictions  which  give  each  of 
them  its  own  peculiar  value,  convictions  which  it  might 
preserve  in  a  way  to  be  described  below  by  a  return  to 
the  Church,  but  which  will  be  lost  in  the  undenomina- 
tional night  in  which  all  definite  confessions  of  faith  will 
be  alike  black.^  And  amongst  others  that  warmhearted, 
pietistic,  somewhat  emotional,  missionary  type  of  piety 
which  we  associate  with  Methodism,  and  which  without 

1  For  a  criticism  of  Undenominationalism,  cf.  Schleiermacher's 
admirable  criticism  of  Natural  Religion,  Reden  iiber  die  Religion^ 
Rede  V. 
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genuine  loss  we  could  not  lose,  would  go  too.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Wesleyan  Mission  of  the  Church  of 
England  a  very  different  future  might  be  in  store  for  it, 
a  future  which  its  founder  hoped  for,  and  which  would  be 
a  return  to  its  first  beginning.  It  would  cease  to  be  a 
*'  Church "  and  again  become  a  Mission.  A  Kevwan^  of 
this  kind  appears,  I  must  admit,  on  the  face  of  it  very 
improbable.  I  do  not  know  any  parallel  for  it.  But  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Wesleyans  still  retain  enough 
of  their  old  Church  traditions  and  their  old  missionary 
earnestness  to  make  it  less  improbable  than  it  seems. 
And  if  the  will  is  there  on  both  sides,  it  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  to  devise  a  scheme  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  both.  For  the  sake  of  being  practical  and  coming  to 
the  point,  I  venture  to  make  the  following  suggestions. 
The  circuit  could  be  made  coterminous  with  the  rural 
deanery  and  the  area  presided  over  by  the  District  meet- 
ing with  the  diocese.  Resolutions  etc.  other  than  those 
concerning  purely  denominational  circumstances,  passed 
at  a  District  meeting,  could  be  sent  on  for  consideration 
to  the  Diocesan  Conference,  and  vice  versa.  Rural 
deans  when  discussing  the  moral  and  spiritual  circum- 
stances of  the  deanery  with  the  clergy  of  it  could  make 
it  a  rule  to  invite  the  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  circuit 
also,  the  re-arrangement  of  circuit  boundaries  so  as  to 
coincide  with  the  rural  deaneries  being  taken  as  a 
definite  rapprochement  and  desire  for  reunion  on  the  part 
of  the  Wesleyans.  Corporate  reunion  might  then  follow 
by  the  recognition  of  the  fatherly  authority  of  the  bishop 
and  by  Wesleyan  ministers  receiving  a  certain  com- 
mission from  him  at  the  commencement  of  their  ministry, 
similar  to  the  dedication  of  Church  Army  captains,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  Wesleyan  appointment.     The 
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practical  management  of  all  parts  of  the  Wesleyan 
organization  with  its  District  meeting,  Conference,  etc^ 
remaining,  however,  as  before.  One  of  the  ministers 
of  every  circuit,  though  examined  and  appointed 
by  the  Wesleyan  authorities  as  before,  would  be  in 
priest's  orders  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  Holy 
Communion.  Though  the  Wesleyans  might  not  see  any 
theological  need  for  this,  they  would  not  fail  to  recognise 
the  absolute  necessity  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Church  order  and  from  that  of  the  position  and  history 
of  the  English  Church,  of  which  they  themselves  would 
have  again  become  members.  After  a  chapel  of  a  given 
size  and  accomodation  had  existed  for  a  given  number  of 
years  it  could  be  recognised  that  the  Prayer-book,  should 
be  exclusively  used^  at  both  morning  and  evening  service 
and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Then, 
say,  after  five  years  from  the  official  adoption  of  the  sole 
use  of  the  Prayer-book,  that  particular  chapel  would  be 
transferred  to  direct  episcopal  control.  The  District 
meeting  might  appoint  a  minister,  or  the  congregation 
elect  one  from  several  names  submitted  by  the  District 
meeting.  He  could  then,  if  he  were  not  already  in 
priest's  orders,  receive  ordination,  and  would  henceforth 
be  curate-in-charge  of  the  chapel,  to  which  a  district 
could  be  attached  by  the  Diocesan  Society  or  board 
concerned.  The  chapel  would  then  pass  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Wesleyan  organisation.  With  the  money 
paid  by  the  diocesan  board  to  the  Wesleyan  authorities 
for  the  chapel  and  site,  together  with  a  capitation  grant 


1  The  use  of  the  Prayer-book  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  ex- 
tempore prayer  after  the  service  proper  is  concluded, />.  after  "The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  has  been  said.  It  is  not 
prohibited  before  or  after  the  sermon. 
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in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  congregation,  new 
mission  rooms  could  be  built  (riot,  for  some  years,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  chapel  passed  over  to 
diocesan  control)  and  new  developments  of  mission-work 
undertaken.  It  would  rest  with  the  bishop  and  diocese 
whether,  after  some  years,  the  new  district  should  be 
formed  into  a  parish,  or  whether  it  should  be 
amalgamated  with  some  Evangelical  parish  in  the 
vicinity.  An  objection  to  this  scheme  from  the  Church 
point  of  view  would  be  that  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
would,  unlike  the  Church  Army,  be  extraparochial.  But 
that  Methodism  is  in  any  case.  Matters  are  not  improved 
by  making  Dissenters  of  these  non-parochial  evangelists. 
And  if  we  profess  to  desire  reunion,  definite  schemes  will 
at  any  rate  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  and  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  test  of  sincerity. 

§  105.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  avoiding  disunion. 
It  is,  we  must  remember,  natural  for  religion  at  times  to 
grow  slack.  After  a  time  of  enthusiasm  a  period  of 
apathy  and  indifference  may  follow.  But  for  whatever 
reasons — and  this  point  does  not  now  concern  us — times 
of  more  than  usual  deadness  in  religion  must  be  expected 
to  come  occasionally,  and  even  when  religion  is  compara- 
tively vigorous  there  are  some  problems  and  special 
duties  which  get  overlooked.  It  is  probable  that  some 
endeavour  at  revival  or  reform  will  then  be  made.  And 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  normally  effected  is  by 
regeneration  from  new  centres.  A  reformer,  revivalist, 
or  prophet  arises  and  addresses  himself  to  a  certain 
problem.  He  gathers  a  knot  of  followers  round  himself 
and  forms  some  kind  of  organization  for  carrying  out  his 
mission.  If  that  mission  is  of  a  preaching  kind,  a  body 
of  Christians  with  a  cast  of  religious   views   peculiarly 

14 
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their  own  will  gather  round  the  leader.  Their  religious 
life  will  centre  in  their  society  rather  than  in  the  Church. 
They  will  feel  out  of  sympathy  with  other  Churchmen, 
and  perhaps  rather  too  ready  to  denounce  them  for  not 
accepting,  or  not  giving  sufficient  prominence  to,  the 
tenets  and  principles  upon  which  they  themselves  lay 
most  stress.  We  can  see  how  naturally  they  become  an 
independent  sect.  Now  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  cases  like  this  ?  Is  it  to  discourage  the 
formation  of  new  centres  of  this  kind  ?  Emphatically 
not.  If  we  did  that  we  should  often  find  ourselves 
opposing  the  regeneration  of  the  Church  and  fighting 
against  God.  Moreover  we  should  in  that  way  merely 
be  precipitating  threatened  schisms  by  giving  general 
Church  opinion  such  an  unsympathetic  character  that 
the  enthusiasm  or  earnestness  of  a  few  would  inevitably 
result  in  sheer  opposition  between  them  and  the  majority 
of  the  Church.  Is  it  the  duty,  then,  of  our  Church  in 
such  cases  to  ignore  new  formations  and  simply  hope 
that  they  will  not  lead  to  schism  ?  This  is  a  question 
for  the  bishops  rather  than  for  the  Church  generally. 
Perhaps  the  leaders  of  the  Church  do  get  into  com- 
munication with  the  leaders  of  new  movements.  But  if 
the  fact  were  more  generally  known  the  leaders  of  new 
movements  would,  for  their  part,  be  more  likely  to  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  bishops.  Has, 
for  instance,  any  notice,  other  than  controversial,  been 
taken  of  any  such  movement?  The  healing  of  old 
divisions  is  but  half  the  problem  of  reunion.  The 
other  half  is  the  task  of  controlling  new  movements 
when  they  first  arise,  giving  scope  for  what  is  good 
in  them  and  checking  centrifugal  tendencies.  In  a 
national  church  the  faculty  for  dealing  to  the  best  ad- 
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vantage  with  every  new  development  is  a  most  essential 
one. 

The  problem  of  reunion  thus  resolves  itself  into  four 
subordinate  problems.  The  first  is  the  problem  of 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  character  in  the  Church  of 
England  that  it  is  in  itself  an  agency  of  reunion.  The 
second  is  the  prevention  of  new  secessions  and  the  pro- 
vision of  scope  for  religious  movements  and  missionary 
enterprise  within  the  Church.  The  third  is  the  question 
of  reunion  with  those  bodies  who  have  already  separated 
from  us,  and  the  fourth  that  of  reunion  with  foreign 
churches.  These  problems  cannot  be  dealt  with  alto- 
gether independently,  inasmuch  as  a  single  theory  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church  of  England  must  underlie  our 
treatment  of  them  all. 

§  106.  One  of  |,the  greatest  needs  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  present  time  is  a  theory  of  itself  in  con- 
formity with  actual  facts.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  people  of  strong  opinions  to  be  so  taken  up  with 
some  general  conception  of  the  Church  that  they  treat 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  mere  point  at  which  they 
hope  their  ideal  may  be  realised,  entirely  regardless  of 
the  actual  character  of  that  Church.i 

If,  instead  of  this,  we  first  took  note  of  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case,  we  might  discover  something  of  their  signi- 
ficance, and  so  attain  to  an  ideal  of  some  objective 
validity.  If,  to  begin  with,  we  would  but  give  up  the 
silly  habit  of  each  pretending  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  primarily  a  body  of  persons  holding  the 
same  sacramental  views  as  one's  own,  much  would 
already  be  gained. 

1  Cf.  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley's  contentions  in  his  controversy  with 
the  Guardian  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
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Thus,  endeavouring  to  take  account  of  all  the  principle 
facts  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  we  see, 
first  of  all,  that  the  Anglican  Communion  is  part  of  the 
Church  of  God  on  earth.  We  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  Church  as  an  ultimate  fact 
of  a  higher  order  than  any  other  fact  in  the  world,  and 
when  we  speak  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
Church  we  are  but  describing  and  accounting  for  a 
matter  of  empirical  fact.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
extravagant  in  emphasising  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  English  Church,  for  some  measure  of  super- 
natural character  may  be  assumed  of  any  church  which 
is  not  degenerate,  A  true  theory  of  the  Church  would 
not  make  light  of  the  supernatural  element  in  it,  which 
is  just  as  real  as  its  more  prominent  and  mundane 
aspects.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  maintain  that 
"  morality  and  institutions  "  was  a  sufficient  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  In  determining  the  true  ideal 
of  the  Church  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account. 
We  must  not  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  department  of 
the  State.i 

Secondly,  the  Church  of  England  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,    a    branch    of    the    historical     Catholic    Church.^ 

According  to  High  Church  theology,  this  involves  a 
certain  corporate,  or  traditional,  spiritual  understanding) 

1  Ch.  iv. 

^  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
recent  denial  of  this  by  the  present  Pope  in  his  bull  Apostolicae 
Curae^  in  which  he  urges  that  at  the  Reformation  the  Church  of 
England  lost  its  character  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
because  it  cannot  have  intended  to  retain  it,  inasmuch  it  could  not 
so  intend  if  it  did  not  intend  to  retain  the  papal  allegiance  together 
with  all  the  various  beliefs  and  practices  which  had  sprung  up  in 

the    Church,    which    is  just   the    point   at    issue an    obviously 

circular  argument,  besides  being  otherwise  questionable. 
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a  certain  security  and  efficiency  in  mediating  God's 
grace  to  the  individual  soul,  and  a  certain  legitimacy  of 
standing  which  a  sect  does  not  possess,  in  view  of  our 
Lord's  ordinances  and  desires  with  regard  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  In  any  case  it  involves  a  certain  venerable- 
ness  and  dignity,  and  a  certain  power  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  highest  thought  of  other  ages  and  other  lands. 
When  we  are  thinking  what  our  Church  ought  to  be,  these 
facts  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  must  live  up  to  the  obli- 
gations which  its  historical  Catholic  character  imposes.^ 

Thirdly,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  national  Church. 
It  has  been  the  chief  of  the  makers  of  England.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation's  life,  and  occupies  a  position 
in  it  which  is  only  partially  dependent  upon  the  official 
recognition  of  it  by  the  State.  An  ecclesiastical  theory 
which  forgets  all  that  the  English  Church  has  been  to 
the  English  nation  is  a  very  artificial  and  unhistorical 
one.  And  we  have,  moreover,  seen  that  to  be  organized 
on  national  lines  is  the  most  efficient  and  most  legitimate 
form  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  can  exist.^ 

Fourthly,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  composite  or 
<:omprehensive  Church.  Divided  in  matters  of  doctrine 
we  certainly  are.  We  cannot,  indeed,  assume  any  ground 
at  all  as  strictly  common  to  all  parties.  For  when  dif- 
ferent schools  of  thought  vary  fundamentally  in  type  one 
cannot  count  the  number  of  propositions  that  all  agree 
to  as  if  they  constituted  so  much  common  ground.  The 
differences  in  the  general  type  give  a  different  character 
to  what  is  verbally  identical.  And  with  the  growth  of 
thought  and  the  advent  of  new  speculations  in  philosophy 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  fifty  years  time  there  will 
not  be  fewer  theological  types  than  now,  but  more.  But 
1  Ch.  V.        2  ch.  vi. 
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it  is  right  and  proper  that  it  should  be  so,  the  world 
being  as  it  is.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  confuse  the 
hoped-for  ultimate  unity,  which,  like  holiness  of  life,, 
must  be  the  gradual  result  of  Churchmanship,  not  its 
presupposition,  with  the  actual  conditions  of  present 
work.  Unification  must  precede  uniformity.  The 
Church  is  to  be  a  net  gathering  in  all  sorts  of  men  and 
minds ;  it  must  recognise  differences  in  the  various  types 
of  mind  and  intellectual  environment  as  one  of  the  data 
of  human  life  and  nature  which  the  Church  has  to  deal 
with,  and  which  we  assume  from  the  first — something- 
out  of  which  uniformity  has  yet  to  be  brought.  We  can 
only  keep  diversity  out  of  the  Church  by  making  the 
Church  abandon  its  place  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  of 
diverse-thinking  modern  life.  Our  hope  for  a  final  unity 
must  be  the  hope  for  the  emergence  of  a  type  of  Christian 
thought  which  shall  transcend  all  hitherto  existing  types,, 
not  merely  by  formulating  a  maximum  number  of  pro^ 
positions  assented  to  by  a  maximum  number  of  persons, 
but  by  comprising  within  itself  that  peculiar  inspiration 
and  character  which  gives  each  school  of  thought  its  own 
peculiar  grace.  The  final  unity  must  be  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  outcome  of  one  all-sufficient  type.  Then 
indeed  would  the  Church  renew  her  strength  as  an  eagle. 
Things  which  were  cast  down  would  be  raised  up,  and 
things  which  had  grown  old  would  become  new.  Till 
then  we  must  recognise  comprehensiveness  as  the  neces- 
sary characteristic  of  such  a  Church  as  ours  in  a  world  of 
men  constituted  as  men  are.  Comprehensiveness  must  be 
regarded  as  a  duty  and  as  an  element  in  our  provisional 
ideal.  We  must  recognise  this  ungrudgingly,  not 
seeking  to  narrow  the  Church's  border  to  the  narrowest 
feasible  dimensions,  taking  advantage  of  the  small  number 
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of  those  who  may  hold  any  doctrine  (such  as  transub- 
stantiation)  to  exclude  them  for  so  doing  from  the  Church.^ 
For  we  need  not  by  any  means  regard  either  our 
Catholic  standing,  or  our  national  position,  or  our  com- 
prehensive character  as  due  to  blind  chance.  We  shall 
do  better  (if  we  believe  that  God  concerns  Himself  with 
the  world,  and  not  merely  with  individuals  independent 
of  their  environment)  to  believe  that  God  has  determined 
these  things  in  His  providence.  And  if  so,  our  true  and 
objectively  valid  ideal  must  be  found  in  a  right  response 
to  the  leading  of  God.^  Other  bodies  of  Christian  people, 
such  as  the  Romanists  and  the  Lutherans,  are  fulfilling 
their  own  functions,  and  developing  single  aspects  of  the 
spiritual  life  which  we  must  learn  and  synthesise.^  God 
has  given  us  a  task  of  more  varied  complexity,  and  with 
it  higher  possibilities  than  theirs.  We  may  fail,  but  the 
fault  will  not  lie  in  onr  calling.  In  thus  seeking  to  learn 
our  duty  not  by  arbitrary  deductions  from  assumed 
principles,  but  by  looking  for  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  facts  of  our  Church's  life,  we  are  but  following  the 
example  of  St.  Paul.  "  In  proclaiming  the  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles  "  says  Professor  Jowett "  he  was  interpreting 
the  world  as  it  was  ;  their  admission  into  the  Church  had 
already  taken  place  before  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  ;  it 
was  a  purpose  of  God  that  was  actually  fulfilled,  not 
waiting  for  some  future  revelation.  .  .  .  The  facts,  read 
aright,  are  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches." 
iCh.  vii.        3  §52.        3phii.  iv.  8. 

The  End. 
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